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the  mini-paper 


We’ve  gone  to  great  lengths  to 
cut  our  morning  paper  down  to 
size.  A  modem  size. 

A  trim,  today  size  that  fits 
comfortably  on  crowded  busses. 
At  crowded  lunch  counters.  In 
the  very  crowded  hours  of  our 
readers’  busy  day. 

Though  we  come  on  short  in 
paper,  we’re  never  skimpy  in 
coverage. 

We  measure  the  news  in 
depth.  Not  width. 

And  we  tell  it  in  a  fresh,  new 
style.  With  Jim  Stagg,  who 
knows  music.  Ann  Landers, 
who  knows  a  lot  of  things.  Kup, 
who  knows  everybody. 

And  as  the  mini-paper,  we 
make  sure  waste  lines  are  out. 


Chicago 

Sun-Times 

size  up  the  Bright  One 


Herald-Examiner 
is  c4merica*s  largest 
evening  paper 

But  we’re  just  right  for  people. 

That’s  how  our  circulation  grew  to 
over  725,000.  (And  our  total  readership  to 
more  than  twice  that  amount.) 

We  feel  that  a  newspaper  page  shouldn’t 
look  like  it  dares  you  to  read  it.  So  we  use 
a  fresh  and  lively  format  that  invites  you 
to  stay  a  while.  And  read  some  more. 

We  also  feel  it  makes  good  sense  to 
advertise  in  a  paper  that  gets  read  more. 

But  if  it’s  facts  and  figures  that  impress  you, 
you  need  only  remember  The  Herald-Examiner 
is  America’s  largest  evening  paper. 

LOS  ANGELES 

HERALD-EXAMINER 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 
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You  Can  Judge  a  Newspaper 

By  the  Company  It  Keeps 


1  st  Prize 


.  .  .  HERPS  HOW  THE  EXPERTS  in  the  Florida  State 
Associated  Press  competition  judged  them: 

EFFECTIVE  PAGE  ONE  MAKEUP 

TODAY  -  1  st  Place 

St.  Petersburg  Times  -  Second  Place 

Miami  Herald  -  Third  Place 

Here  Are  the  Awards  Received  by  TODAY  in  It's  First  Year  of  Publication 

1st  Place  Page  one  makeup  —  Florida  Associated  Press 

1st  Place  Best  Domestic  News  Story  —  National  Headliners  Club  (30-60,000) 

1st  Place  Best  Women's  Pages  —  J.  C.  Penney  University  cf  Missouri  Award  (25-100,000) 

1st  Place  General  Excellence  Sunday,  Sunrise  Magazine  Florida  Magazine  Association 
1st  Place  Best  Editorial  and  POP  Color— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
National  Journalism  Award  —  Ball  State  University  (Muncie,  Ind.) 
for  "Newspapering's  brightest  star  of  the  year." 

■mDAy 

Florida's  Space  Age  Newspaper 
A  member  of  the  Prizewinniiift  Gannett  Group 


308  Forrest  Avenue,  Cocoa,  Florida 


Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


APRIL 

9.|  I — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Marriott  Hotel.  Saddle 
Brook,  N.J. 

10 — DPI  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  annual  awards  dinner,  Shera- 
ton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

14-15 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Montaleone  Hotel, 
New  Orleans. 

14-16— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  Conference,  Dallas,  Texas. 

16-18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

16-28 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18- 19 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  John  Marshall  Hotel, 
Richmond,  Va. 

19- 22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

21- 22 — Iowa  Association  of  City  Editors,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

20- 22 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  93rd  annual  convention.  Hotel  Lincoln, 
Lincoln.  , 

22 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  10  Conference,  Pullman,  Wash.,  and  Moscow, 
Idaho. 

22-23 — Kansas  Associated  Press  Wire  Editors  Association,  Abilene. 

24 — Associated  Press  annual  membership  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

24 — National  Cartoonists  Society  Awards  dinner.  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

24-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
Now  York  City. 

26 — Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Barclay,  New  York 
City. 

28- 29 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Annual  Spring  Conference, 
Port-o-Call,  St.  Petersburg. 

29 —  United  Press  International,  Illinois  News  Editors,  Leland  Hotel,  Spring- 
field. 

29— South  Dakota  Associated  Press,  Aberdeen. 

29 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  9  Conference,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

29-30 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Gary. 

29- 30 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Wire  Editors,  Columbia. 

30- May  12 — American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and 
Copy  Desk  Chiefs,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

. . .  that*s  why  Baltimore 
Dopartniont  Stores  place 
7B%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising'  in  The  Snnpapers! 


SUNDAY 


EVENING 


MORNING 


National  Roproaontatlvaa:  Crosmor,  Woodward,  0*Mara  Mt  Ormaboo 

New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


MAY  j 

2 -  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto.  } 

3 -  Canadian  Press  50th  Anniversary  Dinner.  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto.  ! 

4- 5 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting. 

Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

5- 6 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Distinguished  Awards  Banquet  and  Region  I  I  Con-i 

ference,  San  Francisco,  Calit. 

6- 7 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Missouri,  Holiday  Inn  East,  Co¬ 

lumbia. 

10-13 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Cleveland.  j 

10- 14 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Le  Chataau,  Champlain,’ 

Montreal.  I 

11- 13 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Le  Martinique  Motor 
Inn,  Montreal,  Canada. 

12 -  Upper  Midwest  News  Executives  Conference,  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism,  Minneapolis. 

12-13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  I  Conference,  Boston,  Mass. 

12-13 — Missouri  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors  Association,  Shera¬ 
ton  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

14-16 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  officers.  Pier  66. 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 

14- 17 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  50th  annual  con¬ 
vention  and  working  conference,  Roosevelt  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

15 —  New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Boston. 

18- 20 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel.  Philadelphia. 

19- 20 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Reno. 

19-20 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  NIttany  Lion  Inn.  University  Park. 
(Jointly  sponsored  by  PNPA,  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  Association,  and  Penn  State  School  of 
Journalism.) 

21-June  2 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Editorial  Page  Editors  and 
Writers,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


TTS  puts  money 
in  the  bank! 


graphic  equipment 
221  Fairchild  Drive, 

^  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.Y.  11803 

Teletypesetter  and  TTS  are  txith  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation.  If  it  isn’t  Fairchild,  it  isn’t  TTS. 


Written  with  character 
competence. .  .color. 
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William  Tuohy  and  John  Randolph  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  news  ...  on  jungle 
battle  lines,  in  enemy-infiltrated  villages,  in  the  black 
markets  of  Saigon’s  streets.  Using  skills  developed  by 
long  experience,  they  penetrate  the  oriental  mystiques 
of  Vietnamese  officialdom,  evaluate  each  new  degree  of 
American  miliUiry  and  political  involvement. 

Saigon  Bureau  chief  Tuohy  and  correspondent 
Randolph  bring  to  their  Times  assignment  the  qualities 
of  determination,  courage  imd  judgment  for  which  they 


have  gained  wide  recognition.  Tuohy  is  the  winner  of 
a  special  Headliners  Award  for  Vietnam  coverage. 
Randolph  was  awarded  a  Silver  Star  for  rescuing 
wounded  soldiers  while  covering  the  Korean  war. 

Now,  as  a  team,  they  are  winning  added  respect  from 
Western  America’s  largest  and  most  influential  newspaper 
audience.  Bill  Tuohy  and  John  Randolph  are  digging 
deep  for  the  truth,  and  are  finding  it  and  reporting  it,  in 
the  tradition  of  journalistic  excellence  that  characterizes 
the  newspaper  they  represent. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 


If  you  believe  in 

the  kind  of 
reporters  who 
keep  digging 
deep  to  uncover 
the  whole  truth.. 


...watch  Tuohy 

and  Randolph 
inaction 
in  Vietnam 


KNOW 

2  BIG  REASONS 
WHY 

TRADING  STAMPS 
WORK? 


Trading  stamps  are  more 
effective  than  any  other  promotion 
because  they  have 
two  rare  distinctions: 


jl^  They  put  right  back  in  the  customer’s 
pocket  the  money  the  retailer  paid  for 
the  stamp  promotion  in  the  first  place. 

^  They  reward  the  customers  fairly— in 
proportion  to  how  much  each  one 
spends. 


S&H  is  able  to  pass  on  more  total  value  than 
the  cost  of  the  promotion— more  than  the  re¬ 
tailer  paid  for  the  stamp  service  in  the  first 
place— because  it  buys  merchandise  in  great 
quantities  for  the  more  than  70  million  S&H 
Green  Stamp  savers. 

Buying  wholesale,  and  using  modern  meth¬ 
ods  to  keep  distribution  costs  low,  S&H  is  able 
to  provide  merchandise  that  represents  a  IVz 
per  cent  discount  on  every  purchase ! 

The  S&H  retailer  gives  each  customer  one 
stamp  on  every  10  cent  purchase.  The  more 
the  customer  buys,  the  more  stamps  he  or  she 
gets.  This  is  quite  unlike  other  forms  of  pro¬ 
motion  where  only  one  person— the  lucky  win¬ 
ner-takes  something  home.  For  instance,  an 
average  food  retailer  doing  a  $1.2  million 
business  per  year,  could  give  away  six  autos  a 
year  for  the  same  cost  as  stamps.  That  way  six, 
out  of  thousands  of  customers,  are  rewarded. 

But  everyone  takes  home  extra  value  every 
single  time  they  shop  where  S&H  Green 
Stamps  are  given. 


I  GREEN  I: 
[jrrAMPsJj 


An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 
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JULIAN  KR.\WCHECK.  prize-winning  feature  writer  and 
reporter  for  the  Cleveland  Press  for  many  years,  and  his 


reporter  for  the  Cleveland  Press  for  many  years,  and  his 
wife,  Marie,  leave  May  8  for  21  days  in  Israel  and  Europe. 
The  Israel  trip  w'as  a  prize  for  winning  the  Spencer  Irwin 
Memorial  Award  of  the  Jewish  Community  Federation,  given 
for  civic  endeavor  “in  the  spirit  of  Spencer  Irwin,”  a  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  editorial  writer  and  columnist  who  died  in  1960. 
I’m  proud  to  proclaim  that  Julian  and  I  were  fellow  staffers 
on  the  Charlotte  Observer  back  in  the  depression  days  of  the 
1930s. 


Crime  and  Punishment 


The  bench  has  ^loofed,  without  a  douht, 

By  throwing  all  confessions  out. 

And  now  the  lawyers  would  suppress 
Our  right  to  freedom  of  the  press. 

VI’hy  should  they  care  what  papers  say? 

Their  clients  go  free  anyway. 

And  who  gets  hurt?  It's  plain  to  see. 

The  victims — and  society. 

— Al  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


— It  rained  on  Good  Friday,  so  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
headlined  its  church  observance  story:  “Good  Friday’s  Skies 
Weep.”  ....  Bill  Farmer  calls  his  column  in  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  “Bill  Farmer’s  Almanac.”  ....  Ray  Martin, 
aw'ard-winning  editor,  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle, 
was  honored  in  an  editorial  broadcast  over  Radio  Station  WILI, 
Willimantic,  by  Herbert  C.  Rice,  chairman  of  the  board,  who 
said:  “The  Greater  Willimantic  Area  and  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut  are  fortunate  in  having  him  in  our  midst.  Quiet,  un¬ 
assuming,  his  penetrating  search  for  the  story  and  truth  has 
cast  a  new  glow  on  our  community  affairs.  His  bold  attack  into 
the  interior  of  our  affairs  at  the  city  and  town  level  has  brought 
to  the  surface  the  need  of  improving  our  approach  to  local 
government.”  ....  Speaking  of  radio.  Jack  Shanley,  for  many 
years  a  New  York  Times  reporter,  is  now'  director  of  public 

relations  of  WOR  Radio,  New  York  City . Bill  Ward, 

instructor  in  the  Department  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno,  reports  that  EL&P  is  used  as  part  of  the  texts 
in  three  journalism  classes  there. 


— Sally  Fitch,  Richland  branch  society  reporter-pliutograplier 
for  the  Kennewick  (Wash.)  Tri-City  Herald,  after  a  frustratina 
assignment,  wrote  the  women's  editor,  I..OU  McDermott:  “Would 
you  mind  attending  a  socially  elite  afternoon  tea  in  a  raunchy 
raincoat  and  a  10-year-old  dress?  Would  it  bother  you  to  be  wind 
blown  and  bedraggled  in  a  crowd  of  women  who  had  just  come 
from  the  beauty  parlor?  Are  you  adept  at  hiding  a  three-inch- 
wide  run  in  your  stocking?  Can  you  effectively  disguise  the  fact 
that  you  just  dropped  ashes  from  your  cigarette  into  your  lap? 
Can  you  juggle  a  cup  and  saucer,  a  plate  and  napkin,  a  camera 
and  notelKMik,  and  still  crook  your  little  finger?  Then  think  twice 
before  becoming  a  society  reporter!" 


— A  husband-wife  team  carry  his  and  hers  columns  side  by 
side  in  their  Aztec  (N.  M.)  Review — “Rips  and  Tears”  by 

George  B.  Bowra  and  “Then  and  Now”  by  W'illa  Bowra . 

When  Mac  Fiske.  sports  editor,  Framingham  (Mass.)  News, 
wrote  from  Clearwater  a  tale  of  fear  on  his  Florida  flight,  his 
paper  headed  the  story:  “Fear  Fogs  Fiske’s  ‘Fluid’  Florida 
Flight.”  ....  Heady  heads:  “Beaches,  Beer,  Bikini  Blast  Loses 
Page  to  Book  Brigade”  and  “Zora  Pays  the  Price  of  His  Own 

Folley” — Denver  Post . A  young  woman  paid  for  a  new 

subscription  in  the  office  of  the  weekly  Palouse  (Wash.)  Re¬ 
public,  whose  next  issue  carried  this  item  at  the  top  of  page  1: 
“Ooops!  Will  the  young  lady  who  was  in  the  Republic  office 
about  4:15  p.  m.  March  8  please  stop  by  again?  You  paid 
your  subscription  but  we  didn’t  get  your  name.” 
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How  to  be 
the  community 
service  newspaper 

in  St.  Louis 


Get  involved — deeply — in  the  lives  of  people.  Be  concerned 
with  the  things  that  concern  them. 

Annually,  for  instance,  hundreds  of  volunteer  “Old  Newsboys” 
sell  one  day’s  edition  of  the  Globe  and  turn  the  proceeds  over 
to  needy  children.  Collections  to  date:  $495,398.  Provide  free 
newspapers  for  classrooms  . . .  170  schools  with  29,000  students 
study  9,000  Globe-Democrats  everyday.  Sponsor  modern  living 
and  fashion  shows  .  .  .  honor  men  and  women  of  achievement 
with  public  awards  .  .  .  teach  women  baseball  and  teenagers 
poise. 

Some  of  these  things  are  serious,  some  frivolous.  But  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  the  Globe  and  St.  Louisans  work  together 
— really  work  at  enlarging  community  life. 

We  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way  because  it’s  part  of  the 
challenge  of  being  the  vital,  moving  newspaper  in  St.  Louis. 


^ys  ED:r/0N 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
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editorial 

Arkansas  Privilege 

Vr  oi^  don’t  have  to  be  versed  in  Blackstone  or  Kent’s  (a*mmen- 
■*-  taiies  to  know  that  there’s  a  loophole  in  even'  law.  No  one  tan 
be  more  aware  of  that  fact  now  than  the  two  reporters  who  shared 
a  jail  cell  for  ‘10  hours  with  a  convicted  murderer  liecause  they  re 
fnsetl  to  reveal  their  sources  of  information  in  a  story  involving  the 
attempted  bribery  of  state  lawmakers. 

Since  lO.Sf*.  by  pojjular  initiative.  Arkansas  has  had  a  “newspaper 
privilege”  statute  in  force  and,  on  many  occasions  up  to  the  Buchanan 
incident  in  Oregon  a  year  ago.  that  law  has  been  mentioned  along 
with  the  laws  of  1 1  other  states  to  justify  the  confidential  relationship 
of  reporter  and  informant,  just  as  lawyers  and  clients,  physicians  and 
patients,  man  and  wile  are  given  immunity  from  judicial  examination. 

When  Michael  B.  Smith  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Comuirrcial  and  Jack 
Baker  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  stfxrd  before  a  Grand  Jury  and  declined 
to  name  legislators  who  had  told  them  in  confidence  alxmt  "induce¬ 
ments”  to  vote  for  a  bill  to  legalize  gambling  in  private  clubs,  they 
relied  on  the  Arkansas  “privilege”  statute,  believing  that  it  shieldetl 
them  from  a  charge  of  contempt  of  court.  They  soon  found  out  how 
weak  was  their  legal  platform. 

One  little  word — "published” — did  them  in  and  they  had  to  go 
to  jail  until  they  would  purge  themselves.  Thev  were  not  being  asked 
to  testify  about  information  their  newspapers  had  published-,  the  juiy 
wanted  to  know  what  other  information  they  had  obtained  on  the 
subject  of  the  investigation  and  from  whom  .  .  .  after  they  had 
admitted  that  they  had  other,  non-published  information. 

None  of  the  other  laws  on  the  books  are  like  the  one  in  Arkansas. 
They  are  more  direct  in  spelling  out  a  privilege  for  newsmen  to 
guard  their  sources  of  information.  The  tricky  impediment  should 
be  erased  from  the  Arkansas  law  while  this  unfortunate  experience 
of  the  two  reporters  is  fresh  in  mind. 

Problems  of  Journalism 

I  he  titles  of  topics  on  the  program  announced  for  the  annual  meet 
ing  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspajier  Editors,  April  19-22  in 
Washington,  make  us  wonder  if  all  of  the  problems  ol  Journalism 
have  Ix'en  solved  or  whether  the  editors  just  want  to  forget  them. 

Down  through  the  years,  ASNE  has  been  the  forum  for  exposing 
matters  of  editorial  contern  and  the  conduit  for  sending  out  waves 
of  intelligence  on  improving  the  pnxluct.  But  this  year,  the  editors 
will  be  jircoccupied  with  I’rban  Development,  the  Humanism  of 
Civil  Rights.  Big  (aties.  the  CIA,  New  Frontiers  in  Sticnce.  Peace 
in  \’ietnam  (Ixith  Humphrey  and  Kennedy  versions),  the  Draft,  the 
TFO's  and  This  New  W^orld. 

Oh,  there  will  be  an  answer  to  “When  Should  an  Editor  Not  Tell 
the  Truth?”  and  Cecil  King,  the  Press  Lord,  will  tell  us  once  again 
how  awful  American  newspapers  are.  But  there  won’t  lie  anv  such 
discussions  (1917)  as  “The  Typographical  L^nion  C'.ontroversy”  or 
“The  .-\merican  Newspajx?r  Guild.”  Nor  is  there  any  spot  for  a  panel 
(1952)  on  “How  Much  Can  a  Free  Press  Get  for  Free  and  Still  Be 
Free?”  .And  no  talent  panel  opportunity  for  anyone  to  ask,  “Have 
you  found  any  new  uses  for  women?”  (as  happenetl  in  a  World 
War  II  session). 

The  running  histoiy  of  ,4SNE,  titled  “Problems  of  Journalism.” 
will  take  a  sharp  turn  this  year. 


"And  tel  us  not  weary  in  well  doing;  for 
in  due  seasrnt  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not."  Galatians  6:9 
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CRIME  REPORTERS 
By  Vince  Bradley 

Crime  news  reporters,  once  called  “the 
greenest  rookies  on  the  staff”  by  Nicholas 
deB  Katzenbach,  have  been  criticized  in¬ 
creasingly  during  the  past  few  years. 

A  study  conducted  in  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  counties  area  of  California 
has  revealed  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  criticism  is  valid.  The  survey 
ihed  considerable  light  on  the  nature  and 
jcope  of  crime  reporting  on  newspapers 
of  all  sizes  in  the  area. 

Katzenhach.  speaking  as  U.S.  Attorney- 
General  at  the  Feb.  14,  1966  Hey  wood 
Broun  memorial  dinner  of  the  American 
Wwspaper  Guild  said: 

“The  police  reporter  is  thought  of  not 
as  an  expert  craftsman,  but  as  a  colorful 
fellow  who  talks  in  underworld  slang  and 
fixes  parking  tickets  for  the  staff.” 

.  .  little  more  than  a  typist,  learning 
the  difference  between  a  misdemeanor  and 
a  felony  on  company  time.” 

.  .  lacking  in  training  in  his  own 
profession,  let  alone  that  of  the  police¬ 
men,  lawyers  and  judges  he  covers.” 

.  .  the  police  lieat  is  thought  of  as 
a  necessary  evil.” 

“.  .  .  his  stories  are  regarded  either  as 
filler  or  as  an  occasional  gesture  with 
H-hirh  to  patronize  what  is  thought  to  he 
ihe  public’s  taste  for  sensation.” 

Katzenbach  said  he  could  find  no  studies 
to  show  the  qualifications  of  reporters  who 
cover  the  crime  news,  but  gave  the  above 
as  his  strong  suspicions. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  75  news¬ 
papers  in  conjunction  with  a  graduate 
study  program  at  California  State  College 
(Fullerton).  Responses  were  received  from 
38  of  the  newspapers  included  in  the 
survey.  The  editors  listed  531  news  re¬ 
porters.  including  67  full  and  part-time 
crime  reporters,  on  their  staffs. 

The  newspapers  in  this  study  range 
from  a  bi-weekly  of  1,400  circulation  to 
one  of  more  than  850,000  daily.  But  the 
largest  number  of  respondents  as  a  group 
were  the  semi-weeklies  (13  employing  81 
reporters.) 

In  general  the  study  indicates  that 
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crime  reporters  working  for  Los  .Angeles 
and  Orange  county  newspapers  are 
younger  and  better  educated  than  “all 
reporters”  in  the  area.  But  they  are  less 
experienced  and  not  as  well  paid.  Nearly 
half  of  the  reporters  assigned  to  crime 
heats  have  four  years  of  college,  while 
only  26  percent  of  all  reporters  have  four 
years,  according  to  the  survey. 

The  crime  reporters  appear  to  be  much 
younger,  as  a  group,  than  all  reporters. 
Approximately  55  percent  of  the  crime 
reporters  are  under  age  30,  while  only 
20  percent  of  all  reporters  are  under  30. 
In  comparing  years  of  experience,  the 
crime  reporters  lag  slightly  behind  all 
reporters.  About  45  percent  of  the  crime 
staffers  have  more  than  five  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  their  credit,  while  more  than 
65  per  cent  of  all  reporters  are  at  least 
five-year  veterans. 

Wage  rates  indicate  that  about  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  crime  reporters  are  receiving 
less  than  $130  weekly,  while  the  pay  of 
only  40  percent  of  all  reporters  is  below 
8130.  More  than  20  percent  of  the  news¬ 
papers  responding  to  the  questionnaire 
refused  to  give  their  salary  rates. 

One  of  the  questionnaire  inquiries  asked 
if  any  of  the  newspaper’s  crime  reporters 
had  ever  attended  a  law  school.  Out  of 
38  newspapers  with  more  than  500  re¬ 
porters  involved,  only  three  (large  dailies) 
said  they  had  staffers  who  had  ever  at¬ 
tended  any  law  courses.  One  city  editor" 
said  he  had  four  law  schoolers  on  his 
staff;  another,  three;  and  another,  but 
one. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Has  your 
newspaper  ever  sent  a  reporter  to  a  law 
course  or  school?”  only  one  paper  an¬ 
swered  yes — again  one  of  the  large  dailies. 

.Some  66  percent  of  the  questionnaire 
respondents  said  that  they  consider  the 
crime  beat  “an  essential  apprenticeship 
for  all  fledging  reporters.” 

Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate 
the  news  areas  for  which  they  hire  spe¬ 
cialists.  Those  listed  in  the  questionnaire 
were:  science,  drama,  movies  &  television, 
travel,  gardening,  crime,  education,  poli¬ 
tics.  real  estate,  music  and  finance.  Most 
often  checked  was  real  estate — by  44  per¬ 
cent  of  those  responding.  Politics  was 
second  high  at  39  percent;  education  at 


Utiphant,  Los  Angeles  Times 

31  percent;  drama  at  31  percent;  music 
at  28  percent.  Crime  was  second  from  the 
bottom  of  the  list  at  only  13  percent. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  all  the  newspapers 
surveyed  showed  no  full-time  crime  re¬ 
porters. 

The  number  of  courts  covered  regularly 
by  the  newspapers  in  the  survey  ranged 
from  none  to  57,  Thirteen  percent  of  the 
papers  indicated  no  regular  court  cover¬ 
age.  Twenty-six  percent  showed  coverage 
of  one  court  and  another  26  percent  indi¬ 
cated  coverage  of  two  courts.  These  three 
categories  showed  the  largest  percentages, 
with  a  total  of  only  15  percent  of  the 
newspapers  covering  five  or  more  courts. 

In  another  “scope  of  coverage”  question, 
respondents  were  asked  how  many  law 
enforcement  officers  were  covered  regu¬ 
larly  by  their  staff.  Most  frequently 
checked  were  the  sheriff’s  offices,  and  then 
in  order:  police,  highway  patrol,  marshal, 
FBI  and  Coast  Guard. 

One  editor  from  a  small  semi-weekly 
paper  commented: 

“As  far  as  Orange  County  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Katzenbach  is  absolutely  correct  on 
every  point.  But  there  isn’t  anything  we 
can  do  about  it.  His  ideas  are  not  eco¬ 
nomically  sound.  Not  in  this  business.” 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiHiinnninHii^ 

Short  Takes 

Democrats  who  had  their  feelings 
ruffled  were  encouraged  to  drop  in  one 
Vice  President  for  a  little  tea  and  sym¬ 
pathy. — New  York  Post. 

• 

She  wore  a  blue  satin  headpiece  and 
matching  long  mitts  that  came  to  points 
over  her  hands,  and  carried  a  bride¬ 
groom,  wore  a  navy  blue  pink  rose  bou¬ 
quet. — Washington  (Ind.)  Daily  Times. 

• 

“I  came  dowm  to  picket  in  a  car  NBC 
pays  for,”  Hugh  Downs  equipped. — 
Elizabeth  (N..J.)  Journal. 

• 

Both  admirals  are  articulate  and  well- 
retarded  in  Navy  circles. — Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Times  Herald. 

• 

King  Hussein  Favors  Women’s  Suffer- 
agp — Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express. 


The  US. 
Times 

There’s  no  debate  among  adver¬ 
tisers  about  the  ability  of  The  New 
York  Times  to  produce  sales  in  com¬ 
petition  with  other  New  York  City 
newspapers.  For  48  years,  advertisers 
have  run  more  linage  in  The  Times 
than  in  any  other  New  York  news¬ 
paper. 

But  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  The  Times  often  outpulls  out- 
of-town  newspapers— right  in  their 
own  backyards. 

•  •  • 

Example.  The  Fladell,  Winston, 
Pennette  advertising  agency  of  New 
York  ran  a  mail-order  advertisement 
in  The  Times  for  its  subsidiary.  Pop 
Art  Portraits.  (Which  produces  and 
sells  mammoth  posters  of  comic-book 
heroes.)  The  Times  ad  produced  so 
well  outside  New  York  that  F.W.P 
bought  similar  space  in  two  Boston 
papers  and  one  in  Washington.  “Were 
we  surprised,”  says  Stan  Winston. 
“The  New  York  Times  outpulled  the 
two  Boston  papers  in  Boston,  and  the 
Washington  paper  in  Washington.” 
Example.  When  the  Council  on  Op¬ 
portunities  in  Selling  wanted  to  tell 
its  story  to  college  students,  it  ran  a 
campaign  in  37  college  newspapers, 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  schools’ 
male  enrollments.  The  council  also 
advertised  in  the  Sunday  Times.  The 
Times  produced  inquiries  from  col¬ 
lege  students  at  less  than  half  the 
cost  per  inquiry  of  the  college  news¬ 
papers.  Robert  T.  Adams,  executive 
director  of  the  council,  says  that  re¬ 
sponse  from  The  Times  ads  poured 
in  “from  all  parts  of  the  country 
within  a  few  days.” 

•  •  • 

As  one  enthusiastic  Miami  Beach 
hotelman  has  noted,  “Since  it  brings 
results  from  all  over  the  country.  The 
New  York  Times  could  rightfully  be 
called  The  United  States  Times.” 


Burglar’s 

Baedeker 

A  Times  reporter  recently  inter¬ 
viewed  an  ex -addict  for  a  story  on 
narcotics.  The  interviewee  once  sup¬ 
ported  his  habit  by  intensive  thievery 
in  the  New  York  area.  Here,  verba¬ 
tim.  is  a  portion  of  the  reporter’s 
notes  of  the  interview: 

“He  recalled  his  former  life  as  thief 
and  criminal:  ‘The  New  York  Times 
gives  an  uneducated  person  like  my¬ 
self  all  the  knowledge  he  needs,  and 
it’s  a  very  reliable  paper.  We  read 
it— the  financial  page  and  the  so¬ 
cial  page— the  way  that  the  stock¬ 
broker  reads  it:  in  order  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  market.  Because  it  is  accu¬ 
rate  and  thorough  reporting.  The 
New  York  Times  will  tell  the  pick¬ 
pocket  where  there  will  be  a  rally, 
where  there  will  be  a  crowd,  what 
people  are  going  out  of  town,  so  as 
to  burglarize  their  apartments.  It 
tells  the  professional  shoplifter  what 
is  in  fashion— that  is  the  sort  of  styles 
that  will  never  get  hot,  for  example, 
the  current  style  in  dresses,  to  shop¬ 
lift  only  those  that  will  sell  easily 
because  of  the  fashions.  Thieves  with 
intelligence  know  how  to  examine 
the  fashion  stories  and  ads.’  ” 

We  shudder  to  think  how  many 
other  lightfingered  lads  about  town 
can  also  say,  “I  got  my  job  through 
The  New  York  Times.” 


Readers 

and 

Leaders 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  sev¬ 
eral  recent  surveys  have  turned  up  a 
higher  type  of  Times  reader  than  the 
underworld  dweller. 

Our  sleuths  have  learned  that 
among  the  nation’s  opinion  leaders, 
for  instance,  the  following  read  The 
New  York  Times: 

•  Seven  out  of  10  chairmen  and 
presidents  of  companies  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

•  More  than  50%  of  all  college  and 
university  presidents. 

•  Thirty-eight  of  the  50  state  gov¬ 
ernors. 

•  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  the  most  important 
Federal  commissions. 

•  Ninety-nine  out  of  100  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ators. 

A  recent  book  entitled  “The  Opin¬ 
ion  Makers,”  written  by  William  L. 
Rivers  of  Stanford  University,  spot¬ 
lights  another  facet  of  Times  reader- 
ship.  Mr.  Rivers  notes  that  225  of 
273  Washington  news  correspondents 
report  using  The  New  York  Times  in 
their  work. 

He  adds,  “One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  almost  any  government 
office  is  a  copy  of  The  Times.” 

Better  there  than  in  a  den  of 
thieves. 
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Printers’  Chapel  Meeting 
Now  A  Bargaining  Weapon 


Powers  Puts  Pressure  on  News 
By  Convening  Force  Frequently 


By  Tony  Brenna 

Fraternally,  AVw  York  Xews 
printers — men  with  ink-stained 
hands  and  ofT-white  aprons  who 
set  type  and  compose  pages 
which  l)ecome  part  of  a  2-mil¬ 
lion-plus  daily  newspaper — gath¬ 
ered  around  the  tall,  well  dressed 
man  with  the  calm  voice  and 
blond-grey  hair. 

Patient  and  assured,  Bertram 
A.  Powers,  president  of  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No. 
6,  answered  members’  question.s 
and  picked  painstakingly  over 
the  problems  his  union  was  ex¬ 
periencing  in  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  with  America’s  largest 
newspaper. 

This  was  a  printers’  chapel 
meeting,  a  continuation  of  a 
practice  which  has  its  origin  in 
the  traditions  of  European  jour¬ 
neymen  of  the  16th  century. 


The  chapel  meetings  at  the 
News  angered  publishers.  They 
began  in  the  early  hours  of 
Alarch  31,  just  shortly  after 
midnight  contract  expiration  of 
the  pact  between  unions  and 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  which  has  bar¬ 
gained  for  the  News  and  four 
other  member  dailies.  With 
pressure  mounting,  the  meetings 
continued,  becoming  a  key  issue 
in  the  volatile  negotiating  situa¬ 
tion.  On  occasion  they  have 
lasted  up  to  four  hours  in  dura¬ 
tion,  two  or  three  times  daily. 

John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of 


the  Publishers  Association,  said 
the  chapel  meetings  were  illegal, 
his  main  comment  being:  “The 
association’s  counsel  has  ad¬ 
vised  us  that  there  is  effective 
agreement  between  the  parties 
which  prohibits  chapel  meetings 
without  authorization.” 

The  News  management,  which 
complained  of  lost  ad  volume  and 
delays,  said  that  each  time  the 
nearly  300  printers  met  they 
were  acting  in  violation  of  their 
contract.  Management  reported 
a  loss  of  128  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Sunday  editions 
(.April  2)  as  an  effect  of  the 
stoppages. 

.At  midweek,  Gaherin  noted: 
“We  are  continuing  to  evaluate 
the  situation  and  attempting  to 
avoid  an  incident  that  would 
close  the  News  down.”  He  ob¬ 
served:  “It  is  ironic  that  the 
men  continue  to  be  paid  while  at 
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In  the  20th  century,  however, 
the  meeting  in  the  huge  neon- 
lit  sixth-floor  compo.sing  room 
of  the  News’  ultramodern  sky¬ 
scraper  was  proving  costly  and 
highly  disruptive.  Type  for  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  news-feature 
copy  remained  unset;  the  presses 
down  below  were  waiting  to  run. 

This  meeting,  one  of  nearly 
20  called  at  the  plant  of  the 
News,  was  held  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Powers,  the  tabloid  had 
been  the  “greatest  impediment” 
in  the  negotiations,  and  because 
it  was  also  the  richest  paper, 
with  the  ability  to  give  pay  in¬ 
creases  “that  will  match  our 
needs.  .  .  .” 

The  News,  with  four  other 
New  York  City  newspapers, 
sought  accord  with  the  printers 
on  a  new  two-year  contract.  The 
agreement  (it  was  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged)  would  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  economic  harmony  with 
nine  other  newspaper  unions  also 
largaining  while  working  w’ith- 
oot  contracts  since  March  30. 
The  printers  asked  for  a  pay  in¬ 
crease  of  20  percent  on  top  of 
their  present  scale  of  $151.85  for 
the  day  shift. 


“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  planters’  chapel  meetings 
are  hurting  the  News.  Fortunately,  we  have  been  able  to 
publish  all  major  editions  .  .  .” 

F.  M.  Flynn,  publisher  of  the  New  York  News,  made  this 
statement  on  Wednesday.  He  warned  that  prolonged  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  meetings  w'ould  present  severe  problems. 
Business  and  workers  depending  on  News  advertising  would 
be  harmed,  he  said. 

“Certainly  Mr.  Powers  didn’t  expect  the  News  to  roll  over 
and  play  dead  when  he  singled  it  out  for  special  attentions,” 
Flynn  said.  “To  say  that  the  News  has  been  an  impediment 
to  a  settlement  is  at  least  unfair.  It  is  nearer  to  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  heavy  demands  made  by  Local  No.  6,  which 
include  a  negotiable  20  percent  wage  increase,  have  been 
the  chief  Impediment  to  a  contract. 

“Exactly  why  Mr.  Powers  singled  out  the  News  as  his  first 
pressure  point  probably  won’t  be  known  until  Mr.  Powers 
writes  his  memoirs.  Mr.  Powers  is  a  smart,  shrewd,  tough 
negotiator.  He  is  doing  what  he  thinks  is  best  in  negotiations 
for  his  membership.  The  News  is  doing  what  it  thinks  is 
best  to  assure  its  continuation  as  a  strong,  sound  news¬ 
paper.  .  .  . 

“It  is  my  hope  that  everybody  involved  in  this  difficult 
and  delicately  balanced  situation — especially  employes  of  the 
News — will  do  what  I’m  doing:  try  to  look  at  things  in 
proper  perspective,  keep  a  sense  of  humor,  and  renew  their 
determination  to  come  to  agreement  on  a  new  labor  contract 
under  which  we  can  all  live  with  some  degree  of  happiness 
and  understanding.” 

(It  was  learned  that  a  writer  at  the  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  is  compiling  a  history  of  labor  disputes  in 
this  city  which  will  be  published  in  hook  form.  Bertram 
Powers,  it  is  understood,  will  not  be  the  author.) 
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the  same  time  not  producing  the 
work  for  which  they  are  receiv¬ 
ing  wages.” 

News  management  cited  the 
printers’  contract,  which  says: 
“No  employee  may  attend  a 
chapel  meeting  during  his  work¬ 
ing  hours  without  prior  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  foreman.  Chapel 
meetings  on  company  premises 
shall  be  held  in  a  location  mu¬ 
tually  agreeable  to  the  oflfice  and 
chapel.” 

For  the  printers.  Powers 
shrugged  this  point  off,  asking: 
“What  Contract?”  He  claimed 
management  was  relying  on  a 
provision  in  the  contract  that  ex¬ 
pired  March  30.  (However,  a 
clause  in  the  old  contract  reads: 
“If  an  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  by  the  date  upon  which 
the  contract  expires,  conditions 
prevailing  prior  to  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  this  contract  shall  be 
maintained  until  an  agreement 
or  other  action  is  authorized  by 
the  I.T.U.  or  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City.”) 

The  growing  number  of  chapel 
meetings  led  to  conjectures  that 
the  News  would  lock  out  its 
printers.  Powers  referred  to 
this  possibility  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  Asked  whether,  in  the 
event  of  a  lockout,  other  asso¬ 
ciation  papers  would  close  down, 
he  replied: 

Negotiating  Separately 

“That’s  a  decision  the  other 
newspapers  will  have  to  make  if 
there’s  a  lockout.  We  say  they 
would  have  no  right  to  shut 
down.  We’re  negotiating  sep¬ 
arately  with  the  News  and  w’ould 
lie  able  to  make  a  claim  for  back 
wages  if  the  others  close  down.” 

The  typographical  union  w’on 
the  right,  in  court  decisions  last 
year,  to  negotiate  separate  con¬ 
tracts  with  each  newspaper. 
Powers  swung  away  from  the  as¬ 
sociation  bargaining  table  a 
week  ago  for  talks  with  Times 
management  before  putting 
pressure  on  the  News. 

Publishers  have  been  upheld 
by  the  courts  on  the  legality  of 
common  action  in  suspending 
publication  when  any  one  mem- 
lier  of  their  association  has  been 
struck.  There  is  a  legal  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  whether  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  defense  against  “whip¬ 
saw”  tactics  would  apply  if  a 
shutdown  came  in  separate  nego¬ 
tiations. 

Key  to  the  validity  of  chapel 
meetings  hinges  on  the  words 
“proper  authorization”  which 
must  be  given  by  the  composing 

{Cojitinued  on  page  51) 
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Film  Extols 
San  Diego 
As  Market 


Hy  Jrrry  \\  alker.  Jr. 


Newspaper  promotion  films 
are  lK*tter  than  evei-. 


To  heighten  interest,  his  com¬ 
panion,  whether  it  l)e  on  the 
l)each  or  in  a  shopping  center  in 
Mission  Valley,  is  a  shapely 
younpf  damsel  clad  in  a  bikini 
hathinp:  suit.  She  supplies  the 
props  and  for  a  reward  pets  a 
tender  pat  on  the  derriere  and 
some  kisses.  The  fun  is  spoiled 
at  the  end  when  the  puy  admits 
to  beinp  an  advertisinp  salesman 
from  the  Union  and  Tribune  and 
the  pirl  his  wife. 


On  the  Itoad 


The  premiere  of  the  film  took 
place  March  21  at  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  Hotel  in  Los  Anpeles 
where  more  than  200  advertisinp 
and  marketing  executives  viewed 
it.  The  show  was  presented  this 
week  (April  .'5  and  fi)  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  executives 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  It 
will  be  presented  soon  in  Chicago 
and  Detroit.  Then  the  film  will 
be  offered  without  charge  to 
.school,  civic,  church,  social  and 
other  interested  groups. 


Pre.sent  for  the  showing  in 
New  York  were  .Alex  DeBakcsy, 
the  publishing  company’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager;  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Tullar,  advertising  di¬ 
rector;  Bert  E.  Winrow,  general 
advertising  manager;  Roltert 
Landis,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  a  flock  of  Nelson  Rob¬ 
erts  &  .Associates  sales  people  led 
by  .Mai  Smith,  New  York  man¬ 
ager. 


The  new  flick  created  by  Coj)- 
ley  Productions  for  the  Sun 
I>u’(/u  I'nion  and  L' renin)/  Trih- 
une  is  no  e.xception. 

Titled,  "The  Most  Important 
Corner  of  the  U.S..A.,”  it  pro¬ 
jects  in  .Sb  minutes  a  strong  and 
memorable  impression  of  a  com¬ 
munity  on  the  move  with  a  fast- 
paced  sightseeing  tour  of  the 
city’s  attractions.  About  the  only 
thing  missing  is  the  Navy. 

The  film,  which  took  the  l)etter 
I)art  of  a  year  to  i)roduce,  due  to 
rapid  changes  taking  place  in 
San  Diego,  pictures  new  sky¬ 
scrapers  stabbing  the  skyline, 
eight-lane  freeways,  the  new 
Arena  and  Stadium,  cultural  de¬ 
velopments,  the  Zoo  and  Sea 
World,  industrial  plants,  thriv¬ 
ing  agriculture,  the  Iwom  in  re¬ 
search  and  education,  and  i)rog- 
ress  in  activities  relate<l  to  the 
oceans,  particularly  surfing. 

While  the  emphasis  seems  to 
l)e  on  the  leisure  life  one  enjoys 
in  San  Diego,  the  hard-sell  sta¬ 
tistics  about  the  economy  are  not 
overlooked  by  a  long  shot.  Bor¬ 
rowing  a  techni(|ue  from  tele¬ 
vision,  the  film  interrupts  the 
sightseeing  tour  at  various 
points  to  give  a  handsome  young 
guy,  attired  in  a  yellow  golf 
sweater,  a  chance  to  sj)eak  GO- 
second  commercials. 


$3  Paper  Boost 
Is  Set  for  July  1 


Fire  Fijjlilers  Union 
Xaiiies  Prize  Winners 


Stnri/:  Paul  Gauvin,  .Vcw  Bed- 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times, 
for  a  feature  on  how  in  40  sec¬ 
onds  an  alarm  sounded  by  a  citi¬ 
zen  gets  fire  apparatus  moving 
to  the  emergency. 

Photo)/ ra pl> :  John  Sherlock, 
Si/racase  (N.Y.)  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can,  for  a  i)hoto  of  a  fire  fighter 
carrying  a  child  from  a  burning 
building  while  giving  him  oxy¬ 
gen. 

Telerision  story:  .A  30-minute 
documentary  of  a  simulated  res¬ 
cue  of  an  injured  man  from  the 
bank  of  a  fast-flowing  river. 
CBUT-TV,  Vancouver,  B.C.; 
produced  by  Keith  Christie. 

Winners  of  second  prizes  of 
$300  in  newspaper  categories 
were:  Rol>ert  .Alden,  .Vcu’  York 
Times,  for  a  report  on  the  fire  in 
which  12  firemen  died;  Joseph 
Young  III,  Indianapolis,  for  fea¬ 
ture  picture. 

The  Chieapo  Tribune  tele¬ 
vision  station  WGN  received  a 
special  citation  for  a  documen¬ 
tary  on  the  financial  needs  of  the 
fire  department. 


Huntley:  Tv  Newsmen'i 
Are  in  Wrong  Union  ] 


The  $3  a  ton  raise  in  the  ])rice 
of  newsprint  for  delivery  east  of 
the  Rockies  firmed  up  this  week 
with  announcements  by  nearly 
all  of  the  major  producers.  This 
will  bring  the  contract  base  price 
at  New  York  to  $142  a  ton  July 
1.  .A  $5  increase  made  last  June 
was  the  first  in  nine  years. 

With  a  $3  raise  effective  June 
1,  customers  in  the  western  mar¬ 
kets  will  pay  $137  a  ton.  The 
price  differential  has  l)een  a  sore 
point  with  eastern  zone  custom¬ 
ers.  Publishers  in  the  South  have 
l)een  urging  greater  development 
of  newsprint  mills  in  the  area  so 
they  can  cut  down  on  purchases 
from  Canadian  mills. 


The  tune  that  Robert  Chester 
Huntley  and  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  electronic  journalism 
sang  during  the  .AFTR.A  strike 
this  week  were  as  familiar  as 
"Jingle  Bells”  to  the  brothers  in 
the  Newspaper  Guild. 

Refusing  to  respect  the  picket 
line  of  fellow  newsmen  who  were 
seeking  a  pay  raise,  Huntley  re¬ 
mained  on  the  air  with  his  NBC 
news  show  without  the  help  of 
his  partner,  David  Brinkley,  in 
Washington. 


‘.Aclor>,  Jllgglcr^* 


Washington 
Winners  in  the  second  annual 
International  .Awards  Program 
sponsored  by  the  International 
.Association  of  Fire  Fighters, 
-AFL-CIO-CLC,  were  announced 
this  week. 

First  jirize  ($.700)  winners 


.Sliiire  ill  Fees  .Asked 


newsmen  should  have  a  different 
union  to  bargain  for  them  but* 
he  said  this  was  not  the  time  to  : 
bring  that  up.  "I  am  a  good! 
union  man  and  will  honor  the^ 
strike,”  he  said,  but  he  conceded 
he  was  also  “a  poor  union  man’’S 
because  he  never  participated  in  j 
the  union’s  affairs  or  meetings* 
when  decisions  were  made. 


Proposi's  New  Union 


Huntley  protested  jiublicly 
that  the  .American  Federation  of 
Television  and  Radio  .Artists  was 
not  the  proper  bargaining  agent 
for  newsmen.  They  should  be 
represented,  he  said,  by  a  union 
other  than  one  which  also  repre¬ 
sents  “singers,  actors,  jugglers, 
entertainers  and  comedians 
whose  problems  have  no  relation 
to  ours.” 


Back  in  the  days  when  Hunt- 
ley,  a  Montana  oratory  cham¬ 
pion,  was  making  his  way  in 
drama  and  then  in  radio  on  a 
Seattle  station,  newspaper  re- 
jiorters  fought  the  same  kind  of 
l)attle.  There  were  many  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  .American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  taking  a  trade  union 
turn,  admitting  employes  from 
the  business,  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  other  departments. 
But  every  proposal  for  keeping 
it  a  “professional”  union  for 
newsmen  was  beaten  dovvTi. 


.As  the  strike  went  into  its  sec¬ 
ond  week  and  substitutes  filled  in 
on  most  of  the  news  programs, 
Huntley  awaited  response  to  his 
call  for  formation  of  a  new  kind 
of  union  for  newscasters. 

On  one  occasion,  Bertram  k. 
Poweis,  leader  of  the  militant 
New  Y’ork  printers’  union,  took 
offense  at  a  local  tv  cameraman 
who  sought  to  picture  him  enter¬ 
ing  the  New  York  News  Build¬ 
ing  for  a  chapel  meeting.  Powers 
raised  a  large  envelope  to  shield 
his  face  and  barked  “scab!”  at 
the  jihotographer. 

Picketing  outside  the  network 
offices  around  Radio  City  went 
on  peacefully,  small  crowds  stop¬ 
ping  to  stare  at  celebrities  of  the 
air  waves  who  were  doing  their 
union  duty.  .A  well-known  tv- 
face  found  himself  suriounded 
by  a  cluster  of  young  women, 
one  of  whom  in(|uired,  “.Are  you 
.somebodv?” 


Biitiiiiess  Wriliiijj 
Cuiites»t  .4iiiioiiiic(Mi 


Huntley,  who  is  one  of  the  top- 
salaried  newsmen  in  broadcast¬ 
ing,  with  a  home  on  a  IfiO-acre 
farm  in  New  Jersey,  said  in  a 
tv  interview  he  thought  the 
.AFTR.A  members  were  “pricing 
themselves  out  of  the  market.” 


In  negotiations,  the  union 
a.sked  for  a  minimum  salary  of 
$32')  a  week,  plus  half  of  the 
commercial  fees  they  attracted. 
Under  the  formula,  a  newsman 
whose  commercial  fees  totalled 
$400  would  receive  $52.j — his 
base  pay  plus  $200. 

.An  NBC  spokesman  reported 
the  average  pay  of  newsmen  in¬ 
volved  in  the  disjiute  was  $.30,- 
000  a  vear. 


While  Brinkley,  who  started 
out  as  a  reporter  on  the  Wd- 
minf/ton  (N.C.)  Nfnr-AVjcs,  stood 
by  Huntley  as  “doing  what  he 
thinks  is  right,”  Walter  Cron- 
kite,  an  ex-newspaper  and  UP 
reporter,  took  his  turn  walking 
with  the  pickets  outside  CBS. 

Cronkite,  too,  thought  the 


Boston' 

Establishment  of  a  writing 
awards  program  for  journalists 
judged  to  have  contributed  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  19fi7  to  improved 
understanding  of  business  and 
finance  is  announced  by  the  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  Each  of  the  five  winners 
will  receive  $1,.')0()  awards. 

Entries  will  lie  judged  in  the 
following  categories:  syndicated 
and  news  service  writers,  na¬ 
tional  magazine  writers,  writers 
for  newspapers  with  a  certified 
circulation  of  more  than  490,000, 
writers  for  papers  with  circula¬ 
tions  in  excess  of  100,000  and  up 
to  400,000  and  writers  on  news- 
papei  s  of  100,000  or  less. 

Material  for  consideration  by 
the  selection  panel  must  have 
been  published  in  the  U.S.  or  its 
possessions  in  1967. 

Entry  blanks  may  lie  secured 
by  writing  “.Awards  For  Excel¬ 
lence,”  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  B-21,  200 
Berkelev  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
02117. 
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O’Brien  Postal  Plan 
Draws  ANPA  Study 


SMILING  FOURSOME  et  party  hosted  by  S.  G.  Fletcher,  managin9 
director  of  the  Kingston  (Jamaica)  Daily  Gleaner  during  recent 
borrd  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Press  Association  at  Montego 
Bay:  (L  to  R)  Lee  Hills,  vicepresident  and  editor,  Knight  News¬ 
papers;  LeRoy  Keller,  vicepresident,  UPl  International  Divisions; 
Mrs.  (Tina)  Hills,  publisher,  El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  and 
Jack  R.  Howard,  president,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


.A.  proposal  that  a  nonprofit 
government  corporation  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  replace  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  1  >epartment  met  with  instant 
approbation  for  careful  study  of 
the  proposition  by  a  spokesman 
for  newspaper  publishers. 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F.  O’Brien  recommended  his 
plan  to  increase  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  postal  service  in 
a  speech  to  members  of  the  Mag¬ 
azine  Publishers  .Association  and 
the  -American  Society  of  Maga¬ 
zine  Editors  in  Washington 
-April  3. 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  -American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  .Association,  com¬ 
mented  to  E&P: 

“Postmaster  General  O’Brien 
has  shown  unusual  courage  and 
imagination  in  offering  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  complete  overhaul  of 
the  American  system  of  han¬ 
dling  the  mail.  He  is  courageous 
in  publicly  facing  the  realities  of 
inadequate  mail  service  and  im¬ 
aginative  in  offering  the  basis  of 
a  complete  new  system. 

“-As  several  members  of  the 
Congress  have  already  indicated, 
his  proposal  warrants  most  care¬ 
ful  study%  particularly  in  oper¬ 
ating  policies  which  will  j)rotect 
mail  users,  employes  and  the 
public  alike.” 

It  is  expected  that  the  postal 
plan  will  be  discussed  in  the 
Postal  Committee  report  to  the 
-ANP-A  convention  .April  24-27 
as  will  the  effects  of  a  22' o  boost 
in  second  class  mail  rates  asked 
by  the  President  this  week. 

Postmaster  General  O’Brien 
will  appear  Monday  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  .Affairs 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  to  ex¬ 
pand  on  his  proposals  and  to 
make  a  plea  for  more  funds  for 
his  deficit-ridden  department. 

Big  Deficits 

The  138-year-old  department 
has  operated  at  a  deficit  for  most 
of  the  last  50  years  and  the  PJOS 
fiscal  year  deficit  is  expected  to 
exceed  one  billion  dollars. 

The  new  postal  corporation, 
under  the  O’Brien  plan,  would  lx? 
headed  by  a  business  executive 
who  would  not  be  a  meml)er  of 
the  President’s  Cabinet.  The 
present  Postmaster  General 
made  it  clear  he  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  such  a  post.  The  corpora¬ 
tion’s  board  of  directors  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  Congress. 

“If  the  telephone  system  were 
run  the  way  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  is  being  operated,  the 


carrier  jjigeon  business  would 
still  have  a  great  future,”  wryly 
observed  O’Brien  in  his  speech  to 
the  magazine  executives. 

There  are  now  33,000  post¬ 
masters  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  recommendations  from 
members  of  Congress. 

Whether  postal  rate  increases 
would  l)e  involved  would  be  de¬ 
termined  by  Congress,  which 
would  establish  formulas  for 
jjostal  subsidies. 

-A  year  ago,  the  .ANP.A  Postal 
Committee  headed  by  Harold  W. 
-Anderson  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  reported  that  the  Senate 
Post  Office  Committee  leaned  to¬ 
ward  the  proposal  for  a  Cost 
-Ascertainment  study  by  certified 
public  accountants.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  pressing  for 
this  action  for  many  years  on 
the  ground  there  should  be  a 
more  realistic  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  charges  for  newspaper 
handling  in  the  mails. 

The  Senate  committee’s  staff 
director,  John  Burzio,  told  E&P 
this  week  that  no  money  had  yet 
l)een  obtained  to  finance  such  a 
study. 

• 

Sir  William  Connor 
Dies  After  -Aeeident 

London 

Sir  William  Connor,  whose 
acid  writing  as  the  columnist 
“Cassandra”  in  the  Lomlon 
Daily  Mirror  won  him  knight¬ 
hood,  died  Thursday  (April  6) 
after  fracturing  his  skull  in  a 
fall  which  hospitalized  him 
nearly  a  month  ago. 

Connor,  a  59-year-old  Irish¬ 
man  who  frequently’  denounced 
adulation  of  royalty,  leceived 
his  knighthood  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  in  January,  lOfifi. 
His  column  in  the  Mirror — a 
Fleet  Street  fixture  for  30  years 
— was  widely  read  in  Britain 
and  othei’  parts  of  the  world. 
It  usually  i)rovided  biting  com¬ 
mentary  on  government,  iioli- 
tics  and  daily  life. 

The  column  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  American  newspa- 
|)eis  on  a  twice-a-week  basis  as 
newsday  specials. 


Midwest  to  Get 
Wall  St.  Journal 
In  ‘Cold  Type’ 

Highland,  Ill. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  began  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  at  its  new’  printing  plant 
here  April  3.  This  marks  the 
first  use  by  Dow  Jones  of  photo¬ 
composition  and  offset  printing 
for  production  of  any’  of  its  pub¬ 
lications. 

The  Highland  plant  initially 
w’ill  provide  service  for  Journal 
subscribers  in  the  St.  Louis  and 
Southern  Illinois  area.  Later, 
neighboring  areas  in  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  Illinois  and  Kansas 
W’ill  be  served. 

New’S  and  advertising  content 
of  the  Highland  printing  will  be 
identical  to  the  Midw’est  Edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  now’ 
composed  in  hot  metal  and 
printed  by’  conventional  letter- 
jnesses  at  Chicago  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  Highland  printing  w’ill 
be  in  tw’o  sections  to  conform 
with  design  of  the  dual  offset 
presses. 

The  Highland  plant,  the 
eighth  Dow  Jones  publishing 
center,  is  linked  w’ith  the  com- 
jiany’s  national  communications 
netw’ork  originating  in  editing 
headquarters  in  New’  York  City. 
Perforated  tape,  received  at  a 
speed  of  1,000  w’ords  a  minute, 
activates  computerized  photo¬ 
composition  equipment  at  High¬ 


land  which  tianslates  it  into 
columns  of  type  as  they’  w’ill  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Journal.  'These  col¬ 
umns,  produced  on  film,  are  de¬ 
veloped,  arranged  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  page  format  along  with 
proofs  of  advertisements  and 
then  photographed  to  produce 
the  printing  plates  used  on  the 
offset  presses. 

William  F.  Kerby’,  president 
of  Dow’  Jones,  said  Wall  Street 
Journal  circulation  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  is  296,()()().  Total  circulation 
is  in  excess  of  1,000,000. 

• 

University  Changes 
Infurniation  Office 

Austin,  Texas 

William  E.  Keys,  director  of 
the  University  of  Texas  News 
and  Information  Service  since 
1945,  has  resigned  the  director¬ 
ship.  He  will  become  Consultant 
for  the  Development  Board  on 
special  reports  and  contempo¬ 
rary’  historical  materials  con- 
erning  the  University.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture  the  News  and  Information 
Service  will  be  a  Systemwide  In¬ 
formation  Office.  Mike  Quinn, 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  new’  organization. 

Quinn,  who  joined  the  Uni¬ 
versity  faculty  last  September,  is 
a  former  memlier  of  the  Dallas 
Moi'ning  News  staff,  w’ith  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  new’spaper’s  Dal¬ 
las  offices  and  its  Washington 
Bureau.  He  also  has  w’orked  in 
the  public  relations  department 
of  Humble  Oil  and  Refining 
Company  in  Houston. 

Before  his  UT  appointment  in 
1945,  Keys  had  been  an  editor 
and  reporter  w’ith  the  Austin 
Bureau  of  the  Associated  Pi’ess. 

• 

Ea!»uii  Elected 

Richard  J.  Eason  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  of  Media 
Records  Inc.  He  succeeds  Ralph 
Mittler  who  retired  last  Decem- 
l)er. 


DON’T  MISS  IT! 

A  new  once-a-moath  feature  for  the  Plant-Equipment  De¬ 
partment  of  E&P  begins  in  this  issue  on  Page  41.  Bob  Moyer, 
production  manager  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  Newspapers, 
has  joined  the  E&P  staff  of  contributors.  In  his  first  report 
he  tells  how  to  make  a  computer  deliver  the  goods  in  the 
composing  room.  .Moyer’s  articles  and  question  box  feature 
will  appear  in  the  second  issue  of  each  month. 
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In  Georgia, 
Dailies  Are 

By  John  Crown 

Atmkns,  Ga. 

A  larpe  framed  red  and  black 
drawing  of  a  bulldog  wearing 
sports  gear  adorns  the  new  and 
somewhat  bare  office  of  R.  W. 
Bailes  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Atlienit  Banner-Herald. 

A  i-ed  and  black  sign  exhort¬ 
ing  WRECK  TECH  is  plastered 
to  the  wall  of  the  more  than 
somewhat  cluttered  and  obvi¬ 
ously  used  office  of  Glenn  Vaugh 
Jr.,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Athens  Daily  Xews. 

Athens  is  the  home  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  whose 
mascot  is  a  bulldog,  whose  colors 
are  red  and  black  and  whose 
arch-rival  is  Georgia  Tech, 
some  70  miles  away  in  Atlanta. 

This  school  spirit  plus  a  firm 
belief  in  the  future  of  offset 
printing  is  just  about  the  only 
points  of  agreement  for  those 
two  men.  Their  respective  news¬ 
papers  are  locked  in  a  no-holds 
battle  for  dominance  in  the  city 
of  .4thens,  Clarke  County  and 
the  adjoining  counties  of  north 
Georgia. 

The  Banner-Herald  is  an  aft¬ 
ernoon  paper,  coming  out  every 
day  but  Saturday.  The  Daily 
New’s  is  a  morning  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  every  day  but  Monday. 

TTie  Banner-Herald  has  greater 
financial  backing,  shiny  new 
quarters,  and  gleaming  new 
equipment.  But  it  is  anybody’s 
fight. 

In  Group  Ownership 

Until  September  1965  when 
the  present  ownership  (South¬ 
eastern  Newspapers  Inc.)  pur¬ 
chased  the  Banner-Herald,  it 
was  a  family-owned  organiza¬ 
tion  which  could  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  lethargic. 

The  entry  of  a  competitor, 
therefore,  was  not  surprising 

Evolving  from  a  three-year- 
old  throwaway  called  the  Athens 
.Advertiser,  the  Daily  New’^. 
made  its  bow  in  June  1965.  The 
weekly  had  been  produced  by 
offset  and  the  daily  continued 
using  that  system.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  appearance 
of  the  Daily  New’s  influenced  the 
decision  to  sell  the  Banner-Her¬ 
ald  later  in  the  year. 

Bailes  expressed  the  view  that 
there  was  no  real  excuse  for 
the  Daily  News.  It  came  to  life 
because  “there  was  a  newspaper 
vacuum  here,”  Bailes  said.  “Now 
there  is  not.” 


2  Offset 
Rivals 

The  Banner-Herald,  w'hich  has 
been  published  in  Athens  since 
1882,  w'as  purchased  Sept.  1, 
1965.  It  is  now  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiarj'  of  Southeastern 
New'.spapers  Inc.  Other  Georgia 
dailies  in  the  group  are  located 
in  Augusta  and  Savannah.  The 
three-city  dailies  maintain  a 
year-round  news  bureau  at  At¬ 
lanta,  the  state  capital. 

With  the  purchase  of  the 
Banner-Herald,  Bailes,  who  had 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
.Augusta  Herald,  was  brought 
over  as  publisher  and  began 
preparing  changes.  In  May  1966 
the  paper  moved  into  new  quar¬ 
ters  and  switched  from  letter- 
press  to  offset  printing. 

Girculalion  Increases 

Vaughn  has  his  own  happy 
memoi-y  of  when  the  Banner- 
Herald  began  offset  printing.  It 
helps  point  up  the  rivalry. 

“The  Banner-Herald  had  been 
trumpeting  long  in  advance 
about  coming  out  with  offset 
printing  and  what  an  improve¬ 
ment  it  would  be,”  he  recalled. 
“So  we  prepared  for  it.  The 
day  they  came  out  with  their 
first  offset  edition,  we  came  out 
with  our  first  process  color 
front  and  we  also  formally  in¬ 
troduced  a  women’s  section  in 
the  Daily  News.  It  helped  take 
some  of  the  steam  out  of  their 
effort.” 

Independently  of  each  other, 
both  men  declared  that  offset  is 
the  only  w-ay  newspapers  will 
be  published  in  the  future.  Each 
said  his  prediction  applied  to 
the  large  metropolitan  dailies 
as  well  as  to  smaller  papers. 

In  early  March  the  Banner- 
Herald  had  a  circulation  of  9,- 
826  daily  and  9,806  Sunday, 
Bailes  said.  He  said  circulation 
had  increased  about  30%  since 
his  group  took  over;  that  adver¬ 
tising  volume  was  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  and  that  it  was  bas¬ 
ically  local. 

The  paper  has  ^  daily  average 
of  18  or  19  pages,  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  running  between  40 
and  50.  The  total  payroll  con¬ 
sists  of  50  full-time  employes 
and  20  part-time  ones. 

News  emphasis  is  placed  on 
Athens,  with  special  attention 
given  northeast  Georgia.  A  bal¬ 
ance  is  sought  in  state,  national 
and  world  news.  Associated 
Press  and  NEA  helping  in  this 
regard. 


“Our  first  step  is  to  do  the 
local  news  job  that  is  needed 
here,”  Bailes  said.  “We  desire 
to  put  out  the  best  possible 
service  for  our  Athens  readers.” 

Editorially  the  Banner-Her¬ 
ald  has  not  launched  any  major 
campaigpis,  but  it  has  editorially 
endorsed  local  political  candi¬ 
dates  which  is  a  departure  from 
its  predecessor’s  practice. 

“We’ve  recently  hired  Buddy 
Harden  from  the  Hartwell  Sun,” 
Bailes  said.  “He  is  going  to  give 
our  editorial  page  real  force  and 
direction.” 

Computer  Operation 

The  major  performers  of  the 
Banner-Herald  are  found  in  the 
bright  yellow'  composing  room. 
Here  the  computers  process 
tapes;  two  model  713  Photons 
do  their  job  and  a  model  513 
typesetter  handles  anything 
from  6  point  to  72  point. 

Southeastern  New'spapers 
maintains  a  computer  in  Au¬ 
gusta  which  does  all  the  hy¬ 
phenation  and  justifying  on 
tape  for  its  papers  in  the  three 
cities. 

Work  is  underway  to  install 
process  color  units  at  the  Ban¬ 
ner-Herald. 

“We  have  one  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  production  units  of  this 
size  in  the  countrj’.”  Bailes  com¬ 
mented.  “We  are  moving  along 
well.  The  progress  we  have  made 
justified  the  decision  to  come 
here.” 

“The  Daily  News  is  still  a 
long  way  from  being  the  news¬ 
paper  I  want  it  to  be,”  admits 
Vaughn,  but  he  adds  that  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  in  that  di¬ 
rection. 

“We  decided  at  the  beginning 
that  a  paper  of  this  size  cannot 
be  a  complete  newspaper  in  all 
respects,”  he  said.  “Our  primary 
job  is  to  get  the  local  pictures 
and  the  local  news,  to  provide 
the  local  coverage. 

“People  here  get  the  Atlanta 
newspapers  and  they  get  na¬ 
tional  news  magazines.  We  plan 
on  the  basis  that  they  will  sup¬ 
plement  their  Daily  News  read¬ 
ing  with  one  or  more  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  type.” 

The  paper  uses  United  Press 
International  for  state,  national 
and  world  news  which  it  gener¬ 
ally  uses  in  abbreviated  form. 

In  providing  local  coverage 
the  Daily  News  puts  major  em¬ 
phasis  on  pictures.  Large  local 
art  abounds  in  its  pages. 

“We’re  getting  pictures  in  the 
paper  of  people  who  have  never 
been  there  before,”  Vaughn 
said.  “We  believe  this  creates 
an  appeal.” 

Pointing  up  this  view  was  a 
huge  letter  ^umbtacked  to  his 
office  wall.  It  was  from  an  ele¬ 


mentary  school  class,  signed  by  I 
every  pupil,  thanking  him  for  I 
putting  their  pictures  in  the  * 
Daily  News.  I 

In  a  Growth  Market 

“We  moved  from  a  weekly 
paper  to  a  daily  paper  because 
there  was  a  need  for  us,” 
Vaughn  said.  “The  Banner-Her¬ 
ald  then  covered  only  43%  of 
the  market.  Clarke  County  is  a 
growth  market  and  a  changing 
market.  We  believed  the  Daily 
News  could  succeed  by  merely 
attracting  the  people  who  were 
not  using  the  Banner-Herald.” 

Vaughn  puts  his  circulation 
at  about  7,940  daily  and  8,560 
Sunday.  He  said  January  saw  a 
net  circulation  gain  of  413.  Ad-  i 
vertising  is  also  climbing,  De-  I 
cember  1966  showing  an  85%  I 
gain  over  December  1965. 

(“Last  November  was  our  ad-  . 
vertising  breakthrough.”)  The  I 
number  of  pages  ranges  from  a  [ 
low  of  10  on  Saturday  to  an 
average  high  of  52  on  Sunday.  (  , 

Since  its  appearance,  the  Daily  1 

News  has  become  the  official  i 

organ  of  Clarke  County  —  “We 
just  went  to  the  court  house 
and  asked.”  j 

Inasmuch  as  the  Daily  News  ] 

is  published  on  Saturday  and  ( 

the  Banner-Herald  is  not  ^ 

Vaughn  contends  this  gives  him  < 

a  decided  edge  in  covering  ^  1 

school  sports  Friday  nights. 

Also,  during  football  season  he  1 

is  able  to  capitalize  on  Univer-  « 

sity  of  Georgia  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  games. 

The  Daily  News  has  a  payroll 
of  about  65  of  which  15  are  part- 
time  employes.  But  there  is  no  ; 
sharp  delineation  of  duties. 

“Everyone  pitches  in  where  he  j 

is  needed,  from  putting  out  the 
paper  to  sweeping  the  floor,” 
Vaughn  said. 


Campaign  for  Liciuor 

Editorially  the  paper  is  out¬ 
spoken.  For  example,  it  has  been 
campaigning  for  legalized  liquor  C 
in  Clarke  County,  something  , 
which  is  bound  to  be  controver-  1 
sial  in  a  college  town  which  is 
the  county  seat. 

“We  think  it  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  city  or  county, 
but  it  should  be  legalized,” 
Vaughn  said.  “We  started  by 
running  pictures  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  liquor  bottles  in  dry  Clarke 
County’s  garbage.  Think  of  the 
revenue  our  city  and  county  are 
losing.” 

He  said  only  two  subscriptions  | 
were  cancelled  when  the  cam-  ( 
paign  was  launched.  It  is  still  ^1 
going  on. 

Pr< 


Ni 


The  Daily  News  also  runs  a 
photo  feature  called  “Two  Faces 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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I  COST  A  Good  Year  for  Average  Daily; 
STUDY  Profit  Is  13.5%  of  Total  Income 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Another  good  year  with  a 
10%  increase  in  operating  reve¬ 
nues  and  a  57o  increase  in  op¬ 
erating  expenses  made  1966  a 
record  year  in  profits  for  E&P’s 
“average  medium  city  newspa¬ 
per.”  This  is  the  ninth  year  that 
E&P  has  presented  this  break¬ 
down  of  operations  for  this 
newspaper. 

The  1966  story  of  increases 
was  almost  a  repetition  of  1965 
with  approximately  the  same 
total  gains.  Last  year  the  in¬ 
crease  in  profits  after  taxes  in¬ 
creased  32%  while  tlie  year 
before  it  was  39%. 

The  major  difference  between 
the  two  years  is  that  in  1965 
there  was  a  14%  drop  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  revenue  while 
in  1966  this  was  turned  into  a 
19%  increase. 

With  an  increase  of  $427,000 
in  operating  revenue  this  new’s- 
paper  of  50,700  daily  net  paid 
circulation  in  the  evening  field 
was  able  to  add  more  than  half 
of  it  to  operating  profit  before 
taxes. 

In  nine  years  there  was  a 
95%  increase  in  operating  rev¬ 
enues.  Total  advertising  revenue 


was  up  101%  in  that  period.  The 
most  spectacular  increase  was 
made  by  classified  advertising 
with  a  gain  of  189%  in  revenue. 
Whereas  in  1958  classified  ac¬ 
counted  for  14%  of  all  ad  rev¬ 
enue,  in  1966  it  provided  21%. 
Of  the  increased  ad  revenue  in 
1966,  classified  accounted  for 
36%  of  it  while  local  advertising 
accounted  for  about  60%  of  it. 

Profit  before  taxes  of  $1,209,- 
300  in  1966  represented  25%  of 
gross  operating  revenues.  Net 
profit  after  taxes  of  $598,600 
was  13.58%  of  total  income.  In 
1965  these  figures  were  23% 
and  11.39%,  respectively.  In 
1958  they  were  20.7%  and  9.6%. 

The  figures  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  chart  show  all  the  cost  and 
1‘evenue  figures  for  1966  com¬ 
pared  to  1965  and  1958.  The 
most  interesting  expense  items 
are  the  increases  in  the  cost  of 
operating  the  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  over  nine 
years,  also  the  growth  in  busi¬ 
ness  taxes. 

Editorial  costs  increased  116% 
in  that  time,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  costs  went  up  130%,  while 
business  taxes  increased  160%. 


Over  this  span  of  years,  the 
cost  of  operating  the  editorial 
department  in  relation  to  total 
operating  expenses  went  from 
15.51%  to  18.92%.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  department  cost  in  relation 
to  total  went  from  7.13%  to 
9.28%. 

Net  paid  circulation  last  year 
was  50,700  compared  to  50,200 
the  previous  year.  In  1958  net 
paid  was  37,000.  Total  press  run 
last  year  was  55,600  with  unpaid 
copies  of  4,900. 

Circulation  revenue  per  1,000 
copies  in  1966  was  $68.84  com¬ 
pared  to  $59.22  the  year  before. 
It  was  $53.44  in  1958. 

Last  year  308  issues  were 
published,  the  same  as  in  1965. 
The  number  of  pages  published 
was  12,500  compared  to  12,020 
the  year  before.  The  number  of 
columns  in  the  final  edition  was 
100,000  compared  to  96,160.  In 
1958  there  were  307  issues  with 
9,300  pages  and  74,400  columns. 

Total  space  in  inches  in  1966 
was  2,150,000  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1,229,300  paid  advertising 
(57.2%),  893,500  reading  mat¬ 
ters  (41.5%),  and  27,200  pro¬ 
motion  (1.3%).  Total  inches  in 
1965  of  2,067,400  was  divided: 
57.06%  (1,179,600)  to  advertis¬ 
ing,  41.61%  (860,340)  to  read¬ 


ing  matter,  and  1.33%  (27,500) 
to  promotion.  Thus  total  space 
increased  about  4%  with  the 
same  relative  increases  in  ad 
and  editorial  space. 

W'hile  total  advertising  space 
was  up  4%  total  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  gained  8.74%  and  the  cost 
of  operating  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  increased  10.61%. 
Total  advertising  revenue  per 
inch  was  $2.71,  compared  to 
$2.64  in  1965,  and  the  cost  of 
securing  was  9.1%  compared  to 
8.9%. 

Local  advertising  produced 
66.03%  ($2,200,200)  of  all  ad 
revenue,  providing  72.3%  (888,- 
800  inches)  of  all  ad  space,  and 
accounted  for  55.51%  ($167,800) 
of  all  ad  department  costs.  Local 
ad  revenue  per  inch  was  $2.48 
and  cost  of  secui-ing  was  7.6%. 
In  1965  local  advertising  ac¬ 
counted  for  70.04%  of  ad  rev¬ 
enue,  74.49%  of  ad  space,  and 
60.48%  of  ad  costs.  Revenue  per 
inch  was  the  same,  $2.48,  and 
cost  of  securing  was  7.7%. 

National  advertising  produced 
5.98%  ($199,200)  of  ad  revenue, 
6.1%  of  ad  space  (75,000) 
inches),  and  accounted  for 
13.79%  ($41,700)  of  depart- 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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4.52 

19.00 

167,400 

4.21 
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6.02 
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932,800 

21.17 

24.29 

750,500 
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Total  Advertising  . 
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8.74 
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7.69 
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334,000 
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Press  Room . 

78,200 

2.40 

6.68 

73.300 

2.36 

70.00 

46,000 

2.50 
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Composing  Room  . 
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14.11 

2.80 
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2.05 

.91 
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2.13 
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8.79 
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8.88 
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5.49 
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Kr 

Business  Office  . 
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3.56 
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3.76 

Dy 

Business  Taxes  . 
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2.24 
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1.71 
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28,000 

1.52 
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9.59 
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1.79 
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.84 
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.91 
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3,257,400 

100.00 

4.74 
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100.00 

77.23 

1.838.000 

100  00 

Operating  Profit . 
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32.16 

870,000 
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421,000 
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59,500 
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47,000 
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468,000 
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Income  Taxes . 
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462,400 
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250,000 

Net  Profit . 

598.600 

32.02 

453,400 

174.59 

218,000 
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PLUMED  FOUNTAINS  dot  the  lagoon  in  front  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News  plant,  entered  over  a  moat  and  beneath  a 
loggia  with  hanging  sculpture.  The  waterway  also  serves  as  an  auxili¬ 
ary  fire  protection.  Trees  on  landscaped  25-acre  tract  site  rise  to 
meet  the  hills.  Executive  offices  are  behind  soaring  walls  at  right. 
Great  pre-cast  slabs  are  interspaced  with  pairs  of  16-foot  high  win¬ 
dows  in  much  of  the  one-third  mile  plant  perimeter. 


Vast  Units  Linked 
In  San  Jose  Plant 


By  Canipltell  atson 

S.AN  Jo.SK,  Calif. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
organization’s  entry  into  its 
spacious  new  plant  becomes  of¬ 
ficial  this  weekend  with  dedica¬ 
tion  services  and  a  special  56- 
page  section  in  Sunday’s  edition. 

Joseph  B.  Bidder,  publisher 
since  the  Northwest  Publica¬ 
tions  Division  of  Bidder  News¬ 
papers  purchased  the  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspapers 
in  August,  1952,  was  host  at 
this  week’s  open  house  for  the 
more  than  1000  employes  as 
well  as  the  April  8  dedication 
gathering  of  local,  state  and 
national  dignitaries. 

The  13-ton  stone  sections 
which  rise  from  the  25-acre 
plain  like  the  historic  Stone¬ 
henge  slabs  in  England’s  Wilt¬ 
shire  are  now  interspaced  with 
glass  windows  16  feet  in  height 
and  joined  into  a  plant  wall 
with  a  one-third  of  a  mile  perim¬ 
eter. 

I.aMTis  and  Fountains 

Careful  landscaping,  exten¬ 
sive  plantings  of  grass,  shrubs 
and  trees,  and  fountains  which 
spout  from  a  great  lagoon  high¬ 
light  the  exterior.  The  136,000 
gallons  of  water  in  the  390-foot 
lagoon  —  which  is  50  feet  wide 
across  the  building’s  front  — 
serve  as  an  emergency  fire  fight¬ 
ing  supply. 
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The  many-splendored  plant 
has  more  than  four  acres  under 
one  roof  with  a  total  of  185,000 
square  feet  of  space. 

The  plant  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  San  Jose  with  the  most 
modern  newspaper  facility  in 
the  nation  as  well  as  with  a 
civic  asset  in  appearance  and 
planning,  and  to  give  employes 
a  place  in  which  they  will  enjoy 
working  and  be  completely  com¬ 
fortable,  Bidder  explains. 

These  goals  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  faith  in  the  future  are 
symbolized  in  the  great  golden 
free-form  sculpture  hanging 
f)-om  the  ceiling  of  the  loggia 
entry. 

Signilirant  Pinheads 

Even  more  impressive  in  news¬ 
paper  s\-mbolism  are  the  tiny 
heads  of  colored  pins  which 
chart  circulation  expansion 
since  “Joe”  Bidder  became  pub¬ 
lisher  with  the  announced  deter¬ 
mination  to  provide  San  Jose 
with  newspapers  which  would 
serve  as  a  vital  and  constructive 
force. 

These  charted  pins  show  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  nearly 
tripled  —  from  72,558  to  a  cus- 
tomarj'  but  yet  unofficial  200,- 
000  —  and  Sunday  Mercury- 
News  circulation  more  than 
tripled  to  around  187,000  against 
55,742  in  1952. 


Circulation  has  paced  the 
population  expansion  of  Santa 
Clara  County,  from  385,000  to 
920,000,  and  advertising  linage 
is  now  heading  for  the  100  mil¬ 
lion  line  rate.  This  is  in  sight, 
officials  report  enthusiastically, 
even  though  the  continuous  cir¬ 
culation  rise  over  the  past  few 
years  has  occasioned  a  newly- 
announced,  across-the-board  rate 
increase. 

Total  advertising  linage  al¬ 
ready  is  described  as  the  great¬ 
est  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  volume  of  any  one-city 
combination  ownership  in  the 
nation. 

This  volume  totalled  91.6  mil¬ 
lion  lines  in  1966,  a  figure  two 
and  a  half  times  the  total  in 
1 953. 

Cleaming  Vastness 

The  plant  this  expansion  of 
circulation  and  linage  enabled 
is  a  309  by  600  foot  structure 
of  gleaming  departments,  com¬ 
modious  assembly  and  confer¬ 
ence  halls,  extensive  new  equip¬ 
ment,  and  a  press  room  of  near 
football-playing  field  length. 

In  addition  to  the  plant  the 
M-N  has  a  separate  3900-square 
foot  garage  and  maintenance 
building,  an  enclosed  corpora¬ 
tion  yard  for  its  trucks  cars  and 
multiple  parking  areas  which 
include  a  500-car  lot  for  em¬ 
ployes. 

Some  200,000  man  hours  of 


construction  which  Ijegan  in 
September,  1965,  provided  lobby 
walls  of  honed  precast  quartz, 
distinctive  executive  offices, 
gleaming  white  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  and  me¬ 
chanical  areas  in  distinctive 
shades  of  blue. 

Installations  include  a  cable 
car  line,  an  extensive  tube  de¬ 
livery  system  for  advertising 
and  news  copy,  a  circular-flow 
production,  i)hotographic  studio 
and  a  Centrex  system  enabling 
dii-ect  dialing  to  300  ])hones. 

•A.ssured  Ligliting 

There  is  full  emergency  light¬ 
ing  throughout  in  event  of  a 
power  failure  in  a  plant  which 
consumes  591,360  kilowatt  hours 
of  electricity  every  four  weeks. 

Among  these  major  installa¬ 
tions  are  two  200-horsepower 
blowers  with  heating  ability 
sufficient  for  210  homes  and  air 
conditioning  capabilities  for  500 
houses.  A  rapid  air  filtration 
permitting  up  to  43  air  changes 
an  hour  is  used  to  control  press- 
i-oom  ink  mist. 

Among  I’efinements  are,  cir¬ 
cular  sliding  door  entrances  for 
dark  rooms  in  both  news  and 
mechanical  departments. 

A  towel'  reservoir  feeds  ink 
into  the  plant.  A  4000-gallon 
stainless  steel  nitro  acid  tank 
is  located  beneath  the  engrav¬ 
ing  department.  Stereo  has  a 
melting  pot  with  a  30-ton  capac- 
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ity  —  17  in  the  main  pot,  eij>ht 
in  the  side  jKtts  and  five  in  a 
reservoir. 

Con.struction  required  13(1;! 
tons  of  steel  and  250,000  pounds 
of  sheet  metal  ductinp,  2300  gal¬ 
lons  of  i)aint,  and  147  perma- 
nodic  aluminum  panels  10^4-feet 
in  length  which  frame  the  win¬ 
dows. 

Great  Underpinnings 

Contrasting  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  chart  pins  aie  the  under¬ 
pinnings  of  the  270-foot  press¬ 
room.  There  are  32  reinforced 
concrete  caissons.  Piach  is  two 
feet  in  diameter,  40  feet  in 
length  and  with  of  a  five-foot 
ball.  Steel  columns  under  the 
remainder  of  the  plant  rest  on 
729  wood  pilings. 

A  press  line  of  24  units  is 
now  under  development.  There 
is  space  alongside  for  an  even¬ 
tual  second  24-unit  line  to  bring 
the  potential  to  48  units  in  two 
lines  of  three  eight  unit  presses 
each. 

The  first  eight  unit  new  Goss 
Headliner  is  now  in  operation, 
and  a  second  is  nearly  installed. 
A  third  press  is  scheduled  for 
service  about  May  1  following 


rebuilding  at  the  old  M-N  plant. 

.Additional  color  equipment  is 
l)eing  provided  for  the  entire 
press  line.  The  enlarged  press 
line  will  be  equipped  with  3/2 
folders. 

45-(iiir  System 

Linking  the  8500-ton  news¬ 
print  warehouse  with  the 
presses  is  a  i)G0-foot  Towveyer 
cable  car  system  with  45  minia¬ 
ture  flat  cars  which  transfer 
paper  to  stripping  dock  and 
then  to  the  desired  press  posi¬ 
tions.  Stored  rolls  may  be 
stacked  six  high. 

Newsprint  is  supplied  to  the 
plant  by  rail  over  an  845-foot 
spur  track,  or  by  truck.  Motor 
vehicles  have  a  great  circular 
conci  ete-paved  maneuvering  area 
at  plant  site. 

Employe  facilities  include  a 
hot  food  service  area  with  seat¬ 
ing  for  nearly  200.  Adjoining 
is  an  outdoor  patio  which  can 
accommodate  1()0. 

There  ai-e  rest,  lounge  and 
locker  rooms,  conference  rooms 
and  a  first  aid  station.  Execu¬ 
tive  offices  hav'e  a  kitchen.  An 
assembly  room  adjoins  the  em¬ 
ployes’  cafeteria. 


GLEAMING  editorial  scene  shows  the  San  Jose  News  side  of  the 
Mercury-News  newsroom,  with  eight-slotted  copy  desk  in  left  fore¬ 
ground  and  special  departments  in  background.  Emergency  lighting 
equipment  is  on  wall  at  the  right.  The  editorial  deoartment  is  in  white 
with  matching  floor  tile. 


Specialties  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  also  include: 

Editorial  —  U-shaped  copy- 
desks,  seating  eight  persons,  for 
each  newspaper;  a  30-day  news¬ 
paper  file  which  provides  un¬ 
creased,  unpunctured,  copies  for 
reference;  separate  offices  for 
sports,  financial,  political,  edi¬ 
torial  writers  and  columnists  of 
each  daily. 

Photographic  —  A  special 
studio  with  light  and  props  in 
a  room  with  “cuiwed  corners” 
to  avert  ])hoto  distortions.  Fast 
print  pim-essing  equipment. 

Classified  —  Conveyor  belts 
which  transmit  copy  to  three 
different  positions,  including  a 
credit  station  check  for  transi¬ 
ent,  and  thence  to  the  pneuma¬ 
tic  tube  link  to  composing  room; 
sui)ervisors  seated  on  dais  over¬ 
look  staffers  at  .34  phone  posi¬ 
tions;  sit-down  want  ad  desk  in 
wall  of  the  6(»  by  24-foot  build¬ 
ing  entry. 

Public  Relations  —  Linked  to 
assembly  loom  for  movies  and 
special  meal  functions.  Publisher 
Ridder  launched  the  use  of  this 
area  b.v  hosting  gathering  of 
Coast  Counties  Unit,  CNP.A, 
publishers  at  the  close  of  his 
presidential  year. 

.Advertising  —  Retail  and 
.general  departments  are  flanked 
by  conference  room,  copy  serv¬ 
ice  and  offices  of  ad  managers, 
and  across  the  hall  from  dis¬ 
patch. 


Tap»'  and  Gold  Type 

Composing  room  —  Ad  pro¬ 
duction  now  entirely  by  paste-up 
following  transition  from  hot 
type  begun  two  years  ago.  Tape 
production  fed  into  phototype 
)nachiiie  and  sent  to  engraving 
on  zinc  sheets.  Except  for  cor¬ 
rections  and  heads,  news  type 
now  entirely  produced  by  com¬ 
puter-fed  battery  of  li  TTS 
machines. 

Engraving  —  N’ew.  equipment 
includes  two  light  tables  pro¬ 
viding  work  areas  for  four  men 
each,  an  automatic  film  proces¬ 
sor  and  a  high-speed  vacuum 
printer. 

Steieo — New  metal  pots  can 
supply  thiee  press  plates  per 
minute  and  will  be  teamed  with 
a  new  plate  caster.  Plates  are 
now  being  nickel-plated  and  sent 
by  an  automatic  conveyor  to  the 
l)ressroom. 

Mail  room  —  Two  faster  Sta- 
Hi  counter  stackers  installed; 
papers  move  by  conveyor  to  Sig- 
node  tying  machines  which  can 
tie  and  wrap  22-inch  high 
bundles  at  rate  of  two  per  three 
seconds  and  thence  to  nine-sta¬ 
tion  loading  dock  where  trucks 
are  fed  by  a  Projectoveyor. 

Located  near  the  intersection 
of  two  major  state  highways, 
the  plant  is  reached  by  a  cir¬ 
cular  Ridder  Park  Drive  which 
cur\’es  off  a  freeway  exit  and 
through  the  landscaped  site. 
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Samples,  Supps  unci  Keps 


dealer  is  enjoying  using  tv  commercials  on  a  local  station.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  “Oldsathon”  film  of  the  late  1950’s  about  a  Texas 
dealer  who  sold  a  caravan  of  trailer  trucks  filled  with  cars  by 
going  on  the  air  almost  24  hours,  the  new  film  illustrates  how  an 
auto  dealer  (Harris)  in  Providence,  R.I,  increased  business  ataf 
time  when  the  car  business  was  on  a  downgrade  by  using  Ifij 
commercials.  The  dealer’s  order  for  one  million  dollars  worthj 
of  new  cars  in  January  was  the  largest  shipment  of  Chi-yslerf 
cars  ever  brought  into  Rhode  Island.  .  .  .  Our  Bureau  of  Adver-| 
tising  will  salute  automakers  at  annual  ANPA  Week  dinner.  .  .  I 


II 


Rolls  of  newsprint  coated  with  a  stainproof  spray  are  being 
shipped  to  newspapers  in  six  markets  by  the  3M  (Company,  which 
is  INTRODUCING  a  new  product,  Scotchgard  Fabric  Protector, 
with  ads  that  command:  “Stop  whatever  you’re  drinking  and  spill 
it  on  this  page.”  Young  &  Rubicam,  the  pioneer  in  hi-fi  preprints, 
is  the  agency.  .  .  .  Product  sampling  in  newspapers  is  a  Muucie 
(Ind.)  Star-Press  innovation.  As  you  may  recall,  the  idea  got 
rolling  in  August  1964  when  the  Sunday  Star  contained  a  sample 
3M  Scotch-Brite  scouring  pad.  .  .  The  test  markets  for  the  fabric 
protector  are  Albany-Schenectady-Troy ;  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.;  Kansas  City;  Omaha  and  Peoria,  Ill.-Bloomington, 
Ind.  ...  As  part  of  the  spring-summer  vacation  program.  Eastern 
Airlines  will  invest  $600,000  in  newspaper  advertising.  More  than 
200  ads  of  1200  and  2400  lines  will  promote  off-season  vacation 
destinations.  .  .  .  Xeiv  York  Times  published  74  of  those  ALL¬ 
ADVERTISING  supplements  last  yeai'.  The  first  one,  for  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  in  1950,  grew  out 
of  a  conversation  Monroe  Green  the  Times’  vp  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  had  with  Clifford  Reeves,  then  ad  director  of  Mony, 
now  a  vp  with  the  same  firm.  .  .  .  Green,  who  was  fired  from  the 
New  York  Journal- American  on  his  wedding  anniversary  on  Feb. 
13,  1942,  also  is  given  credit  for  selling  garment  industry  on  run¬ 
ning  trade  ads  in  the  Times  Sunday  Magazine.  .  .  .  N.  W.  Ayer 
desperate  for  back-up  Hi-Fi  advertisers:  has  Newspaper  Preprint 
Corporation  soliciting  business  for  markets  where  Sealtest  has 
scheduled  hi-fi  half  pages. 

Key  Markets  Advertising  Representatives  still  without  a  new 
client  paper  after  months.  Jim  Gediman  said  he  finds  key  market 
prospects  TOO  SATISFIED  with  present  reps.  .  .  .  John  Mauro, 
a  vicepresident  for  research  at  the  Branham  Company,  is  now 
with  Family  Weekly  as  director  of  marketing.  .  .  .  Ken  Laughlin, 
ad  director  on  the  Anchorage  Times  in  Alaska  the  past  15  years, 
retiring.  Received  from  Publisher  Robert  Attwood  a  diamond 
pin,  a  trip  to  Europe  and  an  automobile.  .  .  .  Scotty  Reston  and 
Ann  Landers  will  speak  at  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  convention  April  20-22  at  The  Greenbrier  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  .  .  .  Don  A.  Schanche,  ex-city 
editor  of  the  Marietta  (Ga.)  Journal,  INS  bureau  chief  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  RESIGNED  as  editor  of  Holiday  Magazine  in 
dispute  over  policy.  Caskie  Stinnett,  another  newsman  trained  on 
Southern  papers,  replaces  him. .  . .  W.  Barney  Vavroch,  who  gained 
experience  as  an  advertising  artist  on  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch,  finds  it  comes  in  handy  as  advertising  director  of  Nation¬ 
wide  Insurance.  .  .  .  Ex-newsmen  move  up  fast  in  Rumrill-Hoyt’s 
40-man  pr  division.  F.  Bradley  Lynch  (he  is  the  director),  James 
H.  Graham,  James  T.  Hopkins,  Owen  J.  Crumb,  all  with  the  firm 
10  years  and  less,  moved  up  in  title  and  positions.  .  .  .  Art  Porter, 
director  of  media  for  Campbell-Ewald,  predicts:  “Local  support 
of  car  MERCHANDISING  activities  will  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  the  years  ahead.”  This  will  mean  a  possible  source  of 
ADDITIONAL  REVENUE  for  local  media,  he  says,  but  it  will 
also  put  them  on  their  mettle  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
their  performance.  .  .  .  McGraw-Hill  doesn’t  mention  the  loss  it 
took  with  ill-fated  “Dimensions  in  Living”  in  annual  stockhold¬ 
ers’  report.  ...  A  new  “all  color  ad  only”  supplement  for  college 
newspapers  will  be  published  by  Reader's  Digest  for  it  subsidiary. 
National  Educational  Advertising  Service.  Only  50  of  the  980 
papers  represented  by  NEAS  will  carry  Campus  Courier  when  it 
is  introduced  Sept.  25.  .  .  . 

This  must  be  the  season  for  new  car  PRESENTATIONS.  In 
addition  to  the  $120,000  soft-sell  film  presentation  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  is  preparing  for  newspapers,  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising  took  the  wraps  off  its  auto  pitch  at  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  meeting  this  week  in  Chicago.  News¬ 
week  magazine  has  come  out  with  one  that  shows  most  new  car 
buyers  considered  only  ONE  MAKE  before  signing  order,  half  vis¬ 
ited  only  one  dealer,  and  a  majority  planned  their  purchases  for  two 
months  or  less.  The  TvB’s  film  reports  about  the  success  an  auto 


THREE  NEWSPAPERS  (Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York  Timegf 
and  Chicago  Tribune)  will  get  two  pages  and  10  600-line  ads  via] 
Cunningham  &  Walsh  in  sales  promotion  for  the  Yellow  Pages,! 
On  the  basis  of  a  survey.  Bell  System  is  aiming  to  attract  more| 
national  ad  dollars  for  industrial  product  listings  (one-order,  one-] 
bill  for  any  assortment  of  telephone  directory  markets).  Aboutf 
$200,000  will  be  spent  on  the  campaign,  mainly  for  commercials' 
on  tv  during  the  PGA  tournament.  About  $500  million  worth  of 
ads  now  walking  through  Yellow  Pages  annually,  says  E.  Frank 
Kain,  advertising  manager  for  AT&T. 


Sunday  supplements  chosen  by  Lorillard  for  the  initial  Gift: 
Stars/Old  Gold  ads  for  late  April  release  include  Parade,  Thit'-i 
Week,  Family  Weekly,  Tuesday  and  some  in  the  locally-edited' 
group.  Peter  G.  Levathes,  advertising  vp,  said  the  campaign  isj 
one  of  the  “most  significant  in  Lorillard’s  history.”  .  .  .  Liggett  ii 
Myers’  Menthol  Tall  has  gone  national  with  heavy  tv.  .  .  .  Full-j 
page  b  &  w  ads  in  Delaware  Valley  papers  urging  readers  to? 
“Quit  Smoking”  launched  the  introductory  campaign  for  Ventur*! 
cigarettes  of  the  Continental  Tobacco  Co.  of  South  Carolina.  .  . 
New  York  State  Publishers  Association  dailies  reported  an  aver¬ 
age  loss  of  10.2';^  general  linage  for  February.  .  .  .  Opinion  Re-, 
search  Corporation  has  been  retained  by  seven  Canadian  newsprint- 
producers  (Newsprint  Information  Committee)  to  measure  news- 
jrapers  as  an  informational  source.  Study  findings  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  for  release  in  May.  .  .  . 

W.  G.  Edmonson,  general  ad  director  of  the  Nashville  Banner 
and  Tennessean,  is  making  calls  in  New  York  to  sell  advertisers  a 
new  spot  color  plan  in  which  the  minimum  1,000  lines  may  be  ; 
divided  into  as  many  as  four  units.  Advertiser  must  run  ai't 
within  seven  days,  excluding  Sunday.  As  an  incentive,  the 
papers  charge  regular  black-and-white  contract  rates  plus  a 
single  premium  of  $200  and  converts  mats  to  color  for  $30.  v 
All  advertiser  has  to  do  is  mark  the  ad  where  he  wants  color, 
printed.  Branham  Company  reports  excellent  reception  of  the  idea.) 


Penney-Missouri  Awards 
For  Magazine  Journalism 


Columbia,  Mo. 

An  awards  competition  to 
honor  excellence  in  women’s  in¬ 
terest  journalism  in  the  nation’s 
magazines  was  announced  by 
Dean  Earl  F.  English  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Known  as  the  Penney-Mis¬ 
souri  Magazine  Awards,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  made  possible  by 
a  $30,000  annual  grant  from  J. 
C.  Penney  Company  Inc.  to  the 
University  of  Missouri.  It  will 
honor  the  company’s  founder, 
James  Cash  Penney,  91,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Hamilton,  Missouri,  and 
founder  of  the  department  store 
chain. 

Its  purpose  is  to  recognize 
magazine  writing  and  editing 
talent  in  the  United  States  for 
outstanding  reporting  of  wo¬ 
men’s  interest  news.  The  com¬ 
petition  will  include  annual 
awards  totaling  $5,000. 

A  $1,000  award  will  be  given 
to  a  single  winner  in  each  of 
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five  classifications:  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings;  Household  Manage¬ 
ment;  Health;  Fashion  and 
Beauty;  and  Special  Interests, 

Director  of  the  Awanls  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  Jean  Cameron,  for-', 
mer  fashion  editor  of  Chicago’ff, 
American,  who  is  seiwing  as  a 
lecturer  on  the  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  faculty. 

The  magazine  awards  alsoj 
will  include  an  annual  $2,500 
Frank  Luther  Mott  Magazine 
Fellowship,  saluting  the  former 
dean  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
Jouraalism. 

The  magazine  project  is  the 
second  to  be  launched  at  the 
Missouri  School  through  a  Pen¬ 
ney  Company  grant.  In  1960 
the  co-sponsors  initiated  the  J- 
C.  Penney- University  of  Mis-' 
souri  Journalism  Awards  to  en¬ 
courage  improvement  of  wo¬ 
men’s  news,  fashion  and  photog¬ 
raphy  coverage  in  the  country’s 
newspapers. 

UBLISHER  for  April  8,  1967 


The  Crisis  in  Television  Advertising 

(Jn'.v  Advertising  Inc.  in  its  April  newsletter,  “Grey  Matter,” 
reviews  trends  in  television  advertising,  putting  the  spotlight  on 
what  the  agency  describes  as  the  “most  pernicious  symptoms”  of 
an  ailing  medium.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Grey  Advertising 
spends  approximately  60%  of  its  Sl-iO  million  annual  billings  in 
television.  Editor  &  Publisher  obtained  permission  to  present  the 
report  which  the  agency  has  sent  out  to  subscribers  this  week: 
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Television  is  undergoing  far- 
reaching  changes  which  will  not 
only  affect  it  seriously  as  a  sell¬ 
ing  medium,  but  will  profoundly 
influence  our  whole  economy. 

True,  there  are  other  media, 
and  each  has  its  place  in  the 
marketing  mix,  but  good  times 
or  bad,  inflation  or  recession, 
we  need  the  thrust  which  this 
dynamic  vehicle  gives  to  our 
economic  progress. 

Because  we  believe  that  re¬ 
medial  action  is  an  immediate 
necessity  liefore  television’s  ail¬ 
ments  get  out  of  hand,  we  are 
putting  the  spotlight  on  some  of 
the  most  pernicious  symptoms. 

Price  of  Adiiiis^ion  is  Soaring 

Behind  it:  operation  of  the 
traditional  laws  of  supply  (of 
limited  available  time)  and  de¬ 
mand  (which  continues  to 
mount)  compounded  by  the  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  such  elements  as 
programming  and  color. 

•  Television  the  shoot-it- 
fast  (on  a  low  budget)  medium, 
is  feeling  the  pressure  in  pro¬ 
gramming  from  movies,  the 
shoot-it-well  (on  a  bigger  bud¬ 
get)  medium. 

•  And  movies  ai  e  getting  the 
ratings,  too.  Example:  Bridge 
on  the  River  Kwai  gained  one 
of  the  highest  audiences  ever 
for  a  tv  show  —  over  21  mil¬ 
lion  homes.  Aftermath :  a  shot 
in  the  arm  for  movies  in  tele¬ 
vision.  Result:  one-fifth  of  all 
nighttime  tv  is  expected  to  be 
programmed  regularly  with 
movies  in  1967-68. 

To  compete  with  movies,  pro¬ 
grams  made  for  television  must 
be  better.  To  be  better,  they 
must  be  of  better  quality.  Bet¬ 
ter  quality  costs  more. 

To  amortize  the  higher  costs, 
progi  ams  will  have  to  be  longer. 
This  could  lead  to  90-minute, 
even  two-hour  versions  of  such 
perennial  favorites  as  Bonanza. 
CBS  has  already  scheduled 
Cimarron  Strip,  a  90-minute 
western,  for  fall  1967. 

Fiercer  Competition 

Competition  for  time  is  be¬ 
coming  keener  as  new  advertis¬ 
ers  desire  to  enter  television, 
and  until  now  few  have  left 
willingly,  unless  forced  out  by 
simple  economics. 

In  fact,  we  are  seeing  new¬ 
comers  joining  the  ranks  of  tv 
advertisers  from  fields  which 


previously  did  not  use  the  me¬ 
dium. 

Competition  has  kept  tv  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  greatest  rate  of  any 
medium  —  up  9.9%  in  1966 
versus  8.5%  growth  in  volume 
for  all  advertising.  It’s  this 
very  growth  that  is  raising 
serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
marketers  about  what  lies 
ahead. 

There  are  only  two  possible 
reactions  for  television  —  as 
presently  organized  —  to  the 
combination  of  rising  costs  and 
increased  demand  for  existing 
air  time.  One  is  to  increase  the 
amount  of  commercial  time 
within  a  fixed  numlier  of  pro¬ 
gramming  hours.  The  other  is 
to  increase  prices  per  commer¬ 
cial  minute. 

There  are  myriad  signs  — 
some  obvious,  some  more  subtle 

—  that  both  are  happening.  The 
results  could: 

.  .  .  interfere  with  tv  effective¬ 
ness; 

.  .  .  increase  the  number  of 
commercials  aired; 

.  .  .  and  by  altering  the  way 
commercials  are  viewed,  affect 
the  way  they  must  be  written. 

More  Commercials 

There’s  plenty  of  evidence 
that  overall  commercial  density 
is  mounting  steadily.  On  certain 
popular  programs,  such  as 
nighttime  movies.  Batman  and 
pro  football,  the  rises  are  even 
sharper. 

Nighttime  network  movies 
now  run  14  minutes  of  commer¬ 
cials  in  two  hours  —  up  from 
12.  NBC  plans  to  increase  prime 
time  movie  commercials  this 
fall  from  14  to  16  for  a  two 
hour  film. 

The  high  prices  of  pro  foot¬ 
ball  sponsorship  are  well-known. 
Less  well-known  is  the  fact  that 
commercial  time  was  increased 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  min¬ 
utes  per  game  —  and  twenty 
minutes  is  a  future  probability. 

In  fact,  we  predict  that  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  we’ll 
see,  before  long,  eight  nighttime 
network  commercials  an  hour 

—  a  33%  increase  in  commer¬ 
cial  time  over  the  six  minutes 
of  two  years  ago. 

Price-Boosting  Strategems 

As  television  commercial  time 
is  increased,  its  cost  is  being 
boosted,  too  —  though  not  by 


simple  rate  increases  across  the 
board,  rather  by: 

.  .  .  advertisers  footing  the 
bill  for  the  switch  to  color  pro¬ 
gramming  this  year,  thus  in 
effect,  absorbing  a  significant 
price  increase. 

.  .  .  the  possibility  of  local 
stations  adding  a  surcharge  for 
color-casting  commercials.  With 
all  commercials  in  color,  this 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  rate 
increase. 

...  By  networks  setting  prices 
on  hot  tv  properties  in  peak 
selling  periods  as  high  as  $68,- 
000  a  commercial  minute  —  to 
make  up  for  deal-making  in  soft 
periods. 

...  By  elimination  of  volume 
discounts  for  large  advertisers, 
ostensibly  due  to  government 
pressure,  but  also  due  to  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  raise 
rates. 

With  all  this,  the  medium  still 
believes  it  is  underpriced.  Don’t 
be  surprised  at  efforts  to  boost 
cost-per-thousand  homes  to  $5  a 
commercial  minute  in  prime 
time  (vs.  $3.50  currently).  After 
all,  daytime  tv  has  doubled  in 
cost  per  thousand  in  four  years. 

The  Big  Issues 

If  the  above  were  not  enough 

—  the  spiralling  costs  of  tele¬ 
vision  investment  in  a  climate 
of  increased  commercial  density, 
movie  type  and  re-run  program¬ 
ming  —  trends  in  commercial 
positioning  are  of  grave  concern 
to  advertisers  and  agencies. 

Product  protection,  once  a 
cherished  value,  is  virtually  non¬ 
existent. 

New  participation  practices 

—  which  would  earlier  have 
been  heresy  —  permit  two  com¬ 
peting  advertisers  to  run  in  a 
single  nighttime  hour  show  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  competi¬ 
tors  in  children’s  shows. 

Piggybacks  will  abound  as  ad¬ 
vertisers  try  to  fight  higher 
costs  by  advertising  more  prod¬ 
ucts  in  shorter  commercials  (15 
or  20  seconds  vs.  standard  30’s 
and  minutes).  The  “triggyback” 
and  the  “quarterback”  are 
around  the  corner.  Already  ef¬ 
forts  are  underway  to  permit 
grouping  more  commercials  to¬ 
gether. 

All  in  all,  these  developments 
are  increasing  the  challenges  to 
advertisers  to  seek  every  pos¬ 


sible  means  of  getting  maximum 
value  from  their .  television  ex¬ 
penditures. 

What’s  Ahead? 

If  present  trends  continue  un¬ 
checked,  here  are  some  of  the 
possibilities: 

•  A  fourth  network  is  often 
discussed  as  one  solution  to  cur¬ 
rently  limited  available  time. 
Opponents  counter  that  the  an¬ 
ticipated  33  per  cent  expansion 
of  commercial  time  on  three  ex¬ 
isting  networks  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  fourth  network. 

•  The  “magazine  concept,” 
ballyhooed  for  so  long,  will  have 
totally  arrived.  Circulation, 
“sold  at  a  price,”  will  mean  no 
fringe  benefits  other  than  those 
the  advertiser  can  devise  for 
himself  in  copy  or  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  the  media  buy. 

Thus,  advertisers  determined 
to  stay  in  television  on  a  par¬ 
ticipation  basis  will  have  to  re¬ 
double  efforts  in  those  areas. 

•  The  30-second  commercial 
will  become  the  basic  unit  of 
sales.  Advertisers  will  step  up 
research  on  the  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  greater  number  of 
shorter  commercials.  Grouping 
of  commercials,  too,  could  lead 
to  new  copy  approaches,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  attention-get¬ 
ting  devices  —  or  the  decision 
that  other  media  are  more  ap¬ 
propriate  for  certain  kinds  of 
advertising. 

•  To  combat  the  erosion  of 
advertising  values  inherent  in 
many  of  these  developments, 
alert  advertisers  are  also  re¬ 
evaluating  approaches  to  tv. 
Among  them:  a  return  to  the 
old-fashioned  30-minute  spon¬ 
sorship. 

•  Boldly  innovative  creative 
approaches  to  television  com¬ 
mercials  will  be  tried  to  gain 
maximum  impact.  Some  possi¬ 
bilities  : 

Closer  integration  of  commer¬ 
cials  and  programs,  as  in  P&G 
sponsorship  of  The  Wizard  of 
Oz,  with  commercials  featuring 
hand  puppets  based  on  charac¬ 
ters  from  the  film; 

Fewer,  longer  commercials,  as 
in  Ford’s  sponsorship  of  The 
Robe  on  Easter  Sunday,  with 
onlv  two  commercials,  one  of  ten 
and  one  of  five  minutes  in  the 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Newspapers  ‘Best  for  Teenage  Ads’ 


A  gathering  of  retail  sales 
executives  heard  a  university 
professor  say  that  “teenagers 
rely  on  newspapers  more  than 
on  any  other  media.” 

This  remaik  was  made  by 
Dr.  Laurence  R.  Campbell,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  at  Florida 
State  University,  during  the  an¬ 
nual  sales  promotion  convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  here  this  week. 

Dr.  Campbell,  who  directs 
Quill  and  Scroll  Studies,  dis¬ 
cussed  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
new'spapers  can  improve  their 
editorial  appeal  and  presented 
some  ideas  that  merchants  and 
newspapers  might  consider 
adopting  to  further  exploit  the 
teenage  market. 

“The  American  newspaper,” 
Dr.  Campbell  said,  “is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  bring  teenagers 
and  merchants  together.” 


‘Right  to  Expect* 


Tv  Ad  Crisis 


{Continued  from  page  17) 


two  and  a  half  hour  show. 


ConcIusionK 


larly  critical  of  sports  coverage. 
“Some  sports  editors,”  he  noted, 
“are  so  lazy  they  fill  up  their 
news  hole  with  wire  news.  Oth¬ 
ers  feature  professional  sports 
or  college  football.  Others  are 
prima  donnas  who  can  devote 
two  columns  to  a  pet  peeve  and 
one  line  to  the  score  of  a  high 
school  game.” 

He  urged  newspapers  to  give 
more  attention  to  editorials,  let¬ 
ters,  articles,  stories,  and  poems 
written  by  teenagers.  Also  their 
cartoons,  sketches,  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  he  said,  should  be  used 
more  frequently. 


to  employ  teachers  to  ser\’e  as 
newspaper  advisors. 

•  “Encourage  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  enroll  in  journalism 
courses,  work  on  publications, 
attend  summer  school  press 
clinics,  workshops  and  institutes. 

•  “Encourage  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  by  arranging  plant  tours, 
providing  speakers,  establishing 
annual  awards,  offering  school 
press  institute  scholarships,  and 
giving  journalism  books  to  the 
school  library.” 


sales  staff  to  work  agreeably 
with  teenagers  as  customers. 
“He  may  employ  teenagers 


T 


interested  in  careers  in  journal¬ 
ism,  during  holidays,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  and  during  the  summer. 

•  “He  may  work  with  all  the 
local  organizations.” 


Chicapio  Agency 
Moves  HQ  to  N.Y. 


^’hat  Merchants  Can  Do 


Editorial  Hoard 


After  mentioning  that  news¬ 
papers  under  100,000  circulation 
are  “likely  to  do  less”  for  teen¬ 
agers  than  papers  with  over 
100,000  circulation.  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell  said  the  teenager  has  a 
“right  to  expect”  coverage  of 
their  activities  both  in  and  out 
of  school.  As  an  example,  he 
said  “every  boy  who  l)ecomes  an 
Eagle  Scout  should  be  photo¬ 
graphed,”  and  activities  such  as 
Future  Farmers,  4-H,  Girl  Scout 
and  YMC.^  should  l)e  covered. 

Dr.  Camplwll  was  particu- 


In  recommending  a  teenage 
program  to  newspapers,  he  sug¬ 
gested  a  teenage  board  consist¬ 
ing  of  students  from  local  high 
school  newspaper  staffs. 

The  newspaper  also  should, 
according  to  Dr.  Campbell: 

•  “Encourage  high  schools  to 
offer  journalism  courses  in  which 
the  study  of  advertising  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

•  “Encourage  local  high 
schools  to  sponsor  newspapers, 
magazines  and  yearlwoks  in 
which  local  merchants  can  ad¬ 
vertise. 

•  “Encourage  school  boards 


What  can  the  retailers  do?  Dr. 
Campbell  suggested  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

•  “He  may  establish  an  ad¬ 
vertising  advisory  committee  of 
teenagers  from  student  publica¬ 
tion  staffs. 

•  “He  may  advertise  in  high 
school  publications  but  av’oid  ad¬ 
vertising  programs. 

•  “He  may  arrange  fashion 
news  conferences,  advertising 
contests  for  high  school  students, 
special  sales  designed  wholly  for 
teenagers. 

•  “He  may  cooperate  with 
high  school  newspaper  staffs  in 
undertaking  studies  of  consumer 
markets  in  each  school. 

•  “He  may  re-educate  his 


James  L.  Isham  has  been 
elected  president  of  Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers,  the  newest 
agency  to  switch  its  headquar¬ 
ters  to  New  York  City. 

Isham,  who  will  remain  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  succeeds  Paul  C.  Harper 
Jr.,  who  has  moved  up  to  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

Harper,  thr  'hief  executive  of 
the  agency,  ’.vill  move  to  New 
York  in  June. 

Commenting  on  the  relocation. 
Harper  said:  “It  has  become  ap¬ 
parent  to  us  that  our  agency’s 
growth  objectives  in  the  most 
important  advertising  market  in 
the  w'orld  cannot  be  achieved  un¬ 
less  we  have  deep  management 
involvement  in  New  York.  We 
simply  cannot  succeed  as  the 
New  York  branch  of  a  Chicago 
agency.” 

William  E.  Steers,  former 
chairman  of  the  board,  assumes 
the  new  position  of  chairman  of 
the  policy  committee. 


Papers  Told  Circulation  Audit  a  Must 


If  current  developments 
should  lead  important  advertis¬ 
ers  to  conclude  that  more  and 
more  dollars  put  into  tv  are  not 
creating  a  proportionate  effect 
on  the  consumer,  we  may  well 
see  a  broad  re-evaluation  by 
them  of  the  place  of  tv  in  their 
marketing  mix. 

We  are  confident  that  such  a 
reappraisal  would  unquestion¬ 
ably  reveal  that  while  the  sell¬ 
ing  power  of  television  may  not 
be  keeping  pace  with  its  rising 
costs,  it  is  still  by  far  the  most 
efficient  medium  for  certain 
products  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions. 

What  is  needed  is  a  contin¬ 
uing  concerted  effort  to  step  up 
the  vigor  and  vitality  of  tele¬ 
vision  as  an  advertising  medium 
so  that  it  can  live  up  to  its  true 
potentials. 

Is  this  beyond  the  resources 
and  resourcefulness  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business?  We  think  not. 


Los  Angeles 

A  discussion  of  the  methods 
and  procedures  used  in  making 
V.AC  circulation  audits  for  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  featured  the 
first  in  a  series  of  regional  semi¬ 
nars  sponsored  by  the  Verified 
Audit  Circulation  Corp.,  here 
.March  30. 

Fred  Olsen,  vicepresident  and 
media  director,  Hixson  and  Jor¬ 
gensen  advertising  agency, 
served  as  chairman  for  the  sem¬ 
inar.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
auditing  organization’s  national 
board  of  governors. 

Olsen  said  the  day  was  not 
too  far  off  when  ad  agency  space 
buyers  would  all  demand  that 
publishers  provide  an  independ¬ 
ent  audit  of  their  circulation 
before  they  could  be  seriously 
considered  in  advertising  budget 
discussions. 

Geraldine  Parker  Knight, 
president  of  VAC,  outlined  the 
statistical  procedures  used  in 
conducting  the  VAC  audits,  in¬ 
cluding  the  direct-check-with- 
the-recipient  random  sampling 
technique  which,  she  said,  gave 
publishers  subscribing  to  VAC 
audits  a  competitive  advantage. 

Mrs.  Knight  stated  that 
VAC’S  statistical  techniques  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  provide  valuable 
reader-profile  and  shopper-anal¬ 


ysis  studies  for  publisher-sub¬ 
scribers  at  no  extra  cost  (above 
the  normal  circulation  auditing 
fee).  These  research  procedures, 
she  explained,  represented  the 
most  infallible  method  currently 
in  use. 

Fred  Russell,  executive  vice- 
president  of  VAC,  discussed  the 
history  surrounding  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  auditing  service. 

VAC  was  created,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  need  for  it, 
and  particularly  so  because 
many  publishers,  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising  people,  felt  that  a  cir¬ 
culation  auditing  service  should 
have  as  its  basis  the  application 
of  modem,  scientific,  marketing 
research  principles. 

Other  speakers  at  the  seminar 
included  Leonard  Jick,  adv^ertis- 
ing  manager  of  Thrifty  Drug 
Stores,  Los  Angeles,  a  member 
of  VAC’s  national  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors,  and  three  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  community  newspaper 
executives:  William  Hunt,  Car- 
dena  Valley  News;  Ralph  Mark¬ 
ham,  Van  Nuys  News  and  Valley 
Green  Sheet,  and  Milton  Spil- 
berg.  Southern  California  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

The  latter  three,  members  of 
the  VAC  community  newspaper 
regional  board  of  governors,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  advantages  of  the 


VAC  audit  and  the  methods  they 
employed  in  using  the  audit  as 
an  adjunct  in  their  sales  pro¬ 
grams. 

Attending  the  seminar  were 
advertising  agency  media  de¬ 
partment  personnel  from 
throughout  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  area. 


Executives  Named 


Paso  Robles,  Calif. 

Added  to  the  management  of 
the  Paso  Robles  Daily  Press  are 
Paul  C.  Ryan  as  advertising 
director  and  Warren  W.  Keck  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  Ben 
Reddick.  Ryan  for  10  years  has 
been  advertising  director  of  the 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Daily 
Times.  Keck  served  23  years  in 
management  and  mechanical 
supervision  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram. 


Crowe  Appointed 


Indianapolis 
Thomas  K.  Crowe  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director  to  advertising 
director  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  the  Indianapolis  News.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Charles  B. 
Lord. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

You  Can  Score  A  Hit 
When  You  Change 

By  Stan 

CAM.  Frovidence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


The  Gannetteer,  employe  mag¬ 
azine  for  staff  meml)ers  of  the 
newspapers  and  stations  of  the 
Gannett  Company,  devotes  14 
pages  of  its  Februarj’  issue  to 
Classified  advertising. 

The  theme  is  “CHANGE.” 

In  the  lead  article,  “The  Story 
of  Classified,”  Anthony 
Powderly,  CAM,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  Tinies-Union,  states,  “The 
verj'  essence  of  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  change.  As  the  market 
and  demands  change,  so  does 
Classified.” 

In  an  1880  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  you  find  a  half  column 
of  Classified  in  alwut  five  classi¬ 
fications:  Lost,  Wants,  For  Sale 
or  Rent,  Miscellaneous  and 
Financial,  with  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  page  dominated  by  single 
column  display  advertising,  most 
of  it  for  patent  medicines.  The 
rate  then  was  25  cents  for  3  lines 
and  5  cents  for  each  additional 
line. 

No  .4d  Less  Than  ISt' 

By  1900,  you  see  a  lot  more 
Classified  and  many  more  classi¬ 
fications,  with  each  ad  starting 
out  To  Let,  Wanted,  For  Sale, 
etc.  Now  the  rate  is  one  cent  a 
word  each  time.  No  advertise¬ 
ment  less  than  15  cents. 

In  1920,  the  presentation  re¬ 
mained  essentially  the  same,  but 
you  l)egin  to  see  new  classifica¬ 
tions,  reflecting  the  changing 
times.  Lots  of  ads  for  pianos  and 
organs  and  bicycles  and  motor¬ 
cycles.  Classified  was  still  a  vol¬ 
untary  medium  and  run  on  a 
cash  basis.  Still  considered  some¬ 
thing  of  a  nuisance. 

By  1940,  you  again  see  change. 


The  page  is  in  eight  columns  and 
is  classified  further  by  using  the 
article  for  sale  as  the  indexing 
term.  Between  1920  and  1940, 
classified  sections  of  the  United 
States  were  mostly  overhauled 
and  this  method  of  presentation 
adopted  by  most  newspapers.  In 
this  period,  the  newspapers 
established  departments  to  take 
classified  over  the  telephone  and 
organized  outside  street  staffs 
to  sell  to  the  commercial  adver¬ 
tisers.  Up  to  this  point,  most 
classified  advertising  sections 
were  in  set-solid  style. 

Newspaper  Classified’s  great¬ 
est  growth  has  come  since  World 
War  11.  White  space,  larger  type 
and  Classified  Display.  Even 
more  new  classifications  have 
been  added  to  keep  pace  with  the 
new  interests  of  readers  and  to 
accommodate  the  advertisers  in¬ 
terested  in  reaching  them:  Boat¬ 
ing  columns.  Mobile  Home  clas¬ 
sifications  (now  often  positioned 
adjacent  to  Real  Estate  rather 
than  Automotive  classifications) , 
Snow  Mobiles,  Camping  columns. 

THo-Colunin  Ads 

Sensing  these  trends,  antici¬ 
pating  them  and  capitalizing  on 
them  can  be  keys  to  good  Classi¬ 
fied  management. 

Here  are  some  of  the  changes 
reported  by  Gannett  CAMS: 

•  Kenneth  F.  Grogan,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  rimes:  “On  March 
1,  1965,  we  installed  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Call  Distributor  telephone 
system.  We  were  completely 
divorced  from  the  main  switch¬ 
board,  given  our  own  telephone 
number  and  the  first  voice  the 
advertiser  hears  is  the  adtaker 
who  is  ready  to  take  his  ad. 


•  Frank  Harris,  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-\ews:  “Our 
‘sliding  scale’  rate  card  encour¬ 
ages  the  advertiser  to  run  his 
ad  for  a  larger  number  of  con¬ 
secutive  days,  thereby  giving  his 
ad  more  exposure  to  the  reading 
public  with  the  end  result  that 
the  advertiser  get  the  action  he 
wants.  The  rate  card  is  published 
daily  on  the  classified  pages;  it 
lists  rates,  deadlines,  phone 
numbers  and  other  important 
information  desired  by  the 
potential  advertiser. 

“We  have  also  instituted  a 
popular  ‘Dollar  Deal  Want  Ad’ 
(10  words,  2  days,  1  dollar), 
which  offers  the  householder  the 
opportunity  to  sell  low-ticket 
items  at  a  profit.  We  have  found 
that  our  Dollar  Deal  ad  has  in¬ 
troduced  classified  advertising  to 
many  who,  at  a  later  date,  place 
other  ads.  The  special  Dollar 
Deal  order  blank  is  published 
daily.” 

r.la<iMfiration9  Ended 

•  Paul  Hurlbut,  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette:  “Last 
summer  we  took  a  long  look  at 
the  classifications  available  for 
our  advertisers.  We  held  several 
staff  meetings  at  which  members 
were  asked  what  classifications 
should  be  removed  or  added.  Out 
of  these  meetings  came  the  re¬ 
moval  of  six  classifications 
rarely  used  and  the  addition  of 
at  least  10  new  ones  now  being 
used  by  advertisers  on  a  regular 
basis.  We  feel  that  the  success 
of  classified  advertising  today  is 
getting  the  right  message  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time, 
where  it  can  be  easily  found.” 

There  isn’t  room  to  report  all 
of  them  here,  unfortunately,  but 
you  can  get  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  changes  being  made  from  a 
report  “How  a  small  daily 
turned  the  tide,”  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Eisler,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  10,500-circulation 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Sara- 
togian. 

“1963 — Dec.  31.  Year  end  and 
all  advertising  reports  are  in. 
We  take  a  close  look  and  find 


“Another  change  started  at 
this  time  was  to  call  every  ti  an-  i 
sient  advertiser  the  day  before  I 
his  ad  expired  in  an  attempt  to  j 
re-sell  the  prospect  another  in¬ 
sertion.  This  worked  out  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  with  most  tran¬ 
sients  placing  another  ad  or  or¬ 
dering  the  same  ad  in  for 
another  four  or  sev'en  days. 

“1964 — Dec.  31.  Another  year 
over  and  the  tallies  are  coming 
in.  Behold!  Classified  shows  a 
gain  of  96,000  lines  over  1963, 

Not  bad,  but  not  good  enough. 

“1965 — Dec.  31.  It  had  all 
worked  out  well.  Classified  shows 
a  gain  of  91,000  lines  over  196i. 

We  were  getting  there !  Now  for 
the  big  push.  We  decided  to  go 
all  out  for  Help  Wanted  Classi¬ 
fied  Display  and  strictly  by  tele¬ 
phone  solicitation.  It  worked. 

“1966 — Dec.  31.  The  final  fig-  * 
ures  are  in  and  classified  has 
had  its  l)est  year  yet.  A  gain  of  i 
1  Si, 000  lines  over  1965. 

“Do  we  dare  try  for  a  million 
lines  in  1967?  Yes!  We  do!” 

Besides  planning  the  changes 
and  making  them  work,  there’s 
evidence  of  a  lot  of  enthusiasm 
among  Gannett  CAMs. 

• 

Copley  IR  Director 
Takes  Church  Post 

James  H.  Smith,  44,  corporate 
director  of  industrial  relations 
for  the  Copley  Newspapers,  has 
been  named  personnel  director 
for  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  k 

Scientist,  with  headquarters  in  I 

Boston.  I 

Smith  joined  the  Copley  or-  I 

ganization  in  1953  as  labor  re-  ^ 

lations  manager  for  the  San 
Diego  Union-'Tribune  Publishing 
Co.  He  was  promoted  to  director 
of  industrial  relations  in  1959, 
and  was  appointed  corporate  di¬ 
rector  of  industrial  relations  in 
February,  1966. 

In  his  new  post,  he  will  be 
responsible  for  personnel  activi¬ 
ties  of  all  employees  in  the 
Christian  Science  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety,  which  publishes  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 


YOU  STOLE 
MY  IDEA!' 


lit  can’t  happen  to  you  T 
lOh,  but  it  can.  And  the 
floss  in  money  and  pres- 
Itige  can  be  tremendous 
J—  UNLESS  you  have 
'  Employers  Special  Ez- 
_ '  cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  agree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli¬ 
gation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyright  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City^o.  64106 


M*w  y*rl 
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Demand  for  I.arger  Ads 

“Our  latest  major  change  oc¬ 
curred  on  November  1,  1965, 
when  we  decided  to  accept  two- 
column  ads  in  our  classified  col¬ 
umns.  The  demand  for  larger 
ads,  especially  from  our  help 
wanted  advertisers,  was  great. 
We  accepted  large  display  ads 
from  our  automotive  and  real 
estate  advertisers  only. 

“The  two-column  ads  were  an 
instant  hit  with  the  advertisers. 
A  side  benefit  was  that  our  pages 
are  now  lighter  and  easier  to 
read.  These  tw’o-column  ads  were 
the  largest  single  factor  in  our 
having,  by  far,  the  greatest  year 
in  our  history  in  1966.” 


that  all  departments  are  in 
fairly  good  shape  except  classi¬ 
fied.  Classified  takes  a  loss  of 
18,000  lines. 

Display  at  Same  Rates 

“Time  for  a  change,  and  the 
change  was  to  introduce  classi¬ 
fied  display  to  our  advertisers  at 
no  increase  in  rates.  We  set  up 
the  rules  and  mailed  out  a  letter 
informing  all  prospects  of  our 
plans  along  these  lines.  This 
soon  was  followed  by  a  personal 
call  by  our  outside  salesperson 
with  a  layout  in  one  hand  and 
an  order  pad  in  the  other.  The 
acceptance  was  only  fairly  good 
at  the  outset,  but  interest  gained 
momentum  as  the  days  rolled  by. 


Housewives  Enjoy 
Being  Plant  Guides 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Completion  of  a  $1.5  million 
plant  for  the  Lockport  Union- 
Sun  and  Journal  has  brought  so 
many  requests  for  visits  that  11 
housewives  have  been  recruited 
to  serve  as  tour  guides. 

Experience  so  far  has  led 
Donald  J.  Curran,  general  man¬ 
ager,  to  conclude: 

“The  housewives,  working  on 
a  part-time  basis,  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  their  new  jobs  than 
they  are  in  their  pay.  They  feel 
they  have  a  piece  of  the  action." 
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. .  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  party  was  the  showing  of  two  Copley 
tions  films  with  Spanish  narration.  There  was  no  electricity  at  the  school,  so 
brought  a  generator  with  us.  The  fifty-two  children,  most  of  whom,  had  never 
seen  a  movie,  were  thrilled.” 

All  Copley  Productions  motion  pictures  are  16mm,  and  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  charge  by  interested  groups.  Many  of  these  films  also  are  available  in 
Spanish.  In  addition,  educational  filmstrips  may  be  purchased.  Please  direct 
inquiries  to  the  nearest  Copley  Productions  distribution  center— 7776  Ivanhoe 
Avenue,  La  Jolla,  California,  or  434  West  Downer  A  « 

Place,  Aurora,  Illinois.  Or  if  you  prefer,  ask  about  (aMM 
the  films  at  any  of  the  Copley  Newspapers 
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PROMOTION 

Full  Market  Picture 
In  100-Page  Booklet 


“Inside  Phoenix  1967,”  a  100- 
page  booklet  in  color  providing 
economic  and  consumer  infor¬ 
mation  on  Metropolitan  Phoe¬ 
nix,  is  being  distributed  by  the 
national  advertising  department 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

Data  used  in  the  publication 
was  based  on  a  home  inter\'iew 
study  of  3,300  households  con¬ 
duct^  for  the  newspapers  by  an 
independent  research  firm. 

“Inside  Phoenix”  each  year 
provides  local  merchants  and 
national  manufacturers  and 
agencies  with  an  up-to-date  in¬ 
sight  on  developments  in  Phoe¬ 
nix,  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest 
growing  markets. 

It  covers  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  on  population,  education, 
housing,  employment,  industry, 
income,  wtail  sales  and  a  28- 
page  analysis  of  customer  shop¬ 
ping  patterns  for  major  shop¬ 
ping  centers  in  the  area. 

The  booklet  was  presented  to 
300  Phoenix  area  business  lead¬ 
ers  at  the  newspapers’  third  an¬ 
nual  Forecast  Luncheon  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Bulla,  marketing  and  re¬ 
search  manager. 

Buying  Habits 

Also  being  distributed  by  the 
national  advertising  department 
are  two  supplemental  booklets, 
“Buying  Habits  1967”  and  “Pro¬ 
files  1967,”  the  former  present¬ 
ing  a  breakdown!  of  purchases 
of  appliances,  furniture,  apparel 
and  sundry  outdoor  items  made 
by  Metropolitan  Phoenix  shop¬ 
pers  and  the  latter  providing  a 
demographic  look  at  the  area’s 
consumer  households. 

Copies  of  all  three  publica¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  by  send¬ 


ing  requests  to  Howard  Ruby, 
national  advertising  manager. 
Republic  and  Gazette,  Box  1950, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85001. 

The  purpose  of  the  new'spa- 
pers’  annual  Forecast  Luncheon 
is  to  present  a  report  covering 
the  local  and  national  economy 
during  the  past  year  and  to 
gather  forecasts  from  those  in 
attendance  regarding  such 
things  as  employment,  popula¬ 
tion,  housing  and  income 
growth. 

A  “Best  Prognosticator” 
award  is  given  annually  to  the 
Individual  who  made  the  most 
accurate  forecast  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  A  tie  occurred  in 
the  forecasts  for  1966,  w’ith  du¬ 
plicate  awards  being  presented 
at  this  year’s  luncheon  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Reilly,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Arizona  Public  Service 
Co.,  and  E.  L.  Cunning,  general 
manager  of  Chris-Town  Com¬ 
pany,  which  operates  a  shopping 
center  in  Phoenix. 

4:  * 

.\WARD — The  Farm  Incen¬ 
tive  Program  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louisville  Times 
has  been  specially  recognized  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
in  an  award  presented  the  news¬ 
papers  at  the  annual  Farm 
Awards  Luncheon  in  Louisville. 

Kentucky  Governor  Edward 
T.  Breathitt,  in  presenting  a 
plaque  to  Barry  Bingham,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times,  said  the  purpose  of  the 
surprise  award  was  “to  com¬ 
mend  the  newspapers  for  the 
magnificent  job  which  has  been 
done  for  the  past  29  years  wnth 
the  Farm  Incentive  Program.” 

The  annual  Farm  Awards 


REELS 

TENSIONS 

AUTOPASTERS 

Models  to  meet 
your  exact 
requirements. 

Flying  pastes 
made  at  press  run 
speeds.  In  plant 
demonstrations 
available  in  your 
area. 

Call  201  -  756  5700 


WOOD 

ELECTROTAB 

bAUTOEASTER 


We  build 
the  future 
toduy 


PCAINRELO 
NEW  JERSEY 


Luncheon  is  the  w’ind-up  event 
in  the  new’spapers’  Farm  Incen¬ 
tive  Program  where  top  winners 
in  4-H,  F.F.A.,  forestry,  and  soil 
consen'ation  contests  are  pre¬ 
sented  their  grand  prize  awards. 

“This  program  has  recognized 
where  recognition  was  due  and 
encouraged  where  encourage¬ 
ment  was  needed.  It  has  helped 
as  no  single  program  has  done,” 
said  the  Governor. 

Brathitt  noted  that  “765,000 
Kentuckians  have  entered  vari¬ 
ous  contests  in  this  program  .  .  . 
and  2,310,000  Kentuckians  have 
come  into  direct  contact  with  it.” 

“This  nearly  equals  the  pres¬ 
ent  population  of  Kentucky,”  he 
added.  ^ 

NAM  Elects  White 
To  Replace  Street 

Elmer  E.  White,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  Michigan  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  is  the  new  president 
of  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  Inc.  He  moves  into  a 
vacancy  created  by  W.  Melvin 
Street,  former  manager  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  who  resigned  both  po¬ 
sitions  to  become  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baltimore  News 
A  merican. 

Gordon  P.  Owen  Jr.,  general 
manager,  Utah  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  now  NAM  vicepresident. 
Ray  Hamby,  manager  of  the 
Maryland-Delaware  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  was  appointed  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

Glenn  McCullough,  executive 
manager,  Georgia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  accepted  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Public  Information  Committee. 
He  will  work  with  John  F.  Blatt, 
Tavares,  Fla.,  to  produce  the 
1967  National  Newspaper  Week 
promotion  kit  and  to  develop 
other  newspaper  promotion 
plans. 

• 

S200  ‘Club’  Grows 

Richmond,  Calif. 

The  Richmond  Independent 
has  joined  the  group  of  news¬ 
papers  with  guild  contracts  pro¬ 
viding  for  $200  weekly  top  mini- 
mums.  A  new  contract  specify¬ 
ing  $200  pay  by  Oct.  5,  1969  also 
provides  for  a  7  Vi-hour  day,  four 
weeks  vacation  after  10  years 
and  $7  weekly  employer-paid 
pension  contributions,  a  $3  in¬ 
crease. 

• 

Slayer  on  Probation 

Eugene  E.  Fiske,  49,  former 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  copyreader, 
who  pleaded  guilty  to  slaying  his 
fiancee  last  December  28  has 
l)een  placed  on  five  years  proba¬ 
tion.  Criminal  Court  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Matthews  said  the  chief 
reason  was  the  defendant’s  re¬ 
habilitation.  Fiske  is  with  rela¬ 
tives  in  Tennessee. 
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FTC  Okays  Station’s 
Shopping  Guide  Plan  ^ 

Washington 
An  unidentified  radio  station 
has  been  advised  by  the  Federal  . 
Trade  Commission  that  it  may  ,f 
give  reduced  advertising  rates  j 
in  a  shopper’s  gnide  to  adver-  | 
risers  who  buy  radio  time  at  the  | 
station’s  regular  rates.  f 

This  was  disclosed  in  an  ad- 
visory  opinion  digest  issued  as 
an  FTC  press  release.  The  re¬ 
lease  stated  that  in  accordance 
with  commission  policy  the  ad¬ 
visory  opinion  itself  and  all  f 
background  papers  are  confiden-  ' 
tial  and  not  available  to  the 
public. 

The  station  asked  for  FTC’s  ( 
advice  as  to  the  legality  of  its  f 
plan  before  going  ahead  with  * 
printing  the  shopper’s  gruide.  ^ 
The  FTC  said  it  had  been 
informed  that  radio  advertisers 
would  not  be  required  to  buy 
shopper’s  guide  space  and  that 
space  in  the  guide  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  its  regular  advertising 
rates  by  those  not  buying  radio  i 
time.  I 

The  press  release  said  three 
other  radio  stations  and  two 
newspapers  were  available  to 
advertisers  within  the  area. 


Apprentice  Tells  * 

Early  Era  Thrills  | 

Los  Angeles 
Jeff  Prugh,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  describes  himself  as  an 
apprentice  in  an  era  of  jet 
travel,  the  six-column  format 
and  the  color-coordinated  city 
room. 

“Imagine  how  frightening  it 
can  be  to  be  cast  back  into  the 
primitive  early  20th  century,” 
he  submits  in  the  Times’  “Among  f 
Ourselves.”  T 

His  experience  was  to  be  ? 
trapped  aboard  a  slow  moving  ' 
train  with  a  big  UCLA  basket-  ^ 
ball  team  story  after  a  blizzard  ^ 
halted  the  jet  plane  short  of  its  i 
goal.  I 

His  solution  was  to  leap  from  I 
the  train,  borrow  a  phone  de-  I 
spite  the  protests  of  a  lonely  ^ 
home’s  occupant,  report  his  story 
and  get  back  aboard  the  train. 
Storm  conditions  had  held  the 
train’s  travel  to  50  yards  during 
his  absence. 

• 

Add  to  Color  List 

Brockville,  Ont. 
Color  advertising  is  now  being 
accepted  by  the  Brockville  Re¬ 
corder  and  Times.  The  daily  has 
announced  that  charges  will  be 
$60  extra  for  black  and  one  color 
and  $100  extra  for  black  and  , 
two  colors.  Minimum  size  of  ■ 
three  color  advertisement  ac-  | 
cepted  is  600  agate  lines.  N 
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Manon  Sadler,  President,  American  Airlines 


Prepared  by  The  Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA 


7  his  advprtisvmvnt  is  published  as  a  service  to  the  newspaper  industry  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
For  information  on  this  svries,  pleasr  write  to  E&P  or  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  AMPA. 


Mr.  Sadler 
knows.:. 


The  immediacy  of  newspapers  in  transmitting  pertinent 
information  to  air  travellers,  as  well  as  the  selling  power  of 
newspapers,  has  consistently  proved  itself  to  American  Airlines. 
Marion  Sadler  stated:  “American  Airlines  was  the  first  airline 
to  advertise  the  Boeing  747  that  will  carry  close  to  400  passengers. 

We  offered  reservations  for  the  inaugural  flight  in  1970 
and  received  an  overwhelming  response  within  a  few  hours 
of  newspapers'  publication  of  our  ad." 

NEWSPAPERS  SELL! 


Cartoonist  Seminar: 
Integrating  Comies 


The  problem  of  how  to  inte¬ 
grate  comic  strips  was  the  topic 
of  the  first  of  a  new  series  of 
lectures  and  discussions  ini¬ 
tiated  at  the  March  meeting  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety.  Writers  and  syndicate 
salesmen  were  guest  speakers 
after  a  dinner  at  the  Society  of 
Illustrators. 

Ponchitta  Pierce,  an  associate 
editor  of  Ebony  magazine,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  cartoonists  on  re¬ 
search  into  the  status  of  the 
Negro  in  comics  which  she  or¬ 
iginally  did  for  a  piece  in  her 
magazine  entitled,  “What’s  Not 
So  Funny  About  the  Funnies.” 

Miss  Pierce  said  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  strips  were  not  pictur¬ 
ing  real  life  situations  in  that 
too  often  the  stereotype  Negroes 
— domestics,  shoe-shiners,  etc. — 
were  portrayed  and  that  Ne¬ 
groes  were  “almost  never”  por¬ 
trayed  in  professional  roles — as 
doctors,  lawyers,  etc. 

She  reported  that  cartoonists 


said  they  didn’t  portray  Negroes 
because  of  “sensitivity  on  the 
part  of  both  Negroes  and 
whites.”  “Too  many  of  you,” 
the  writer  said,  “prefer  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  issue  by  not  put¬ 
ting  Negroes  in  your  work.  You 
wouldn’t  hurt  Negroes’  feelings 
if  you  portrayed  them  as  pro¬ 
fessional  people,  as  well  as  non¬ 
professional  people,  in  real  life 
situations.  Many  cartoonists 
reported  that  they  had  unfavor¬ 
able  reactions  from  either  read¬ 
ers  or  buyers  when  they  intro¬ 
duced  Negro  characters. 

“You  prefer  not  to  rock  the 
boat.  The  creator  is  respon¬ 
sible.  If  you  put  Negroes  in 
your  strips  the  responsibility  is 
then  passed  on  to  the  syndicates 
and  buyers,  but  it’s  up  to  you  to 
present  the  situation  initially. 
We  hope  it  will  be  carried 
through  so  that  “Dagwood”  will 
someday  have  a  Negro  neigh¬ 
bor.” 

John  McMeel,  sales  director  of 
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JERRY  ROBINSON,  a  vicepresident  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society,  introduces  Franklin  Folson,  an  author,  at  the  Society's 
meeting. 


the  Hall  Syndicate,  told  the  car¬ 
toonists,  “We’re  always  in  the 
market  for  a  good  strip — black 
or  white.  But  the  strip  must 
stand  on  its  own  whether  it  is  a 
gag  strip  or  a  continuity  (story 
line).  It’s  too  tough  to  sell  a 
“message,”  he  added.  “The  strip 
must  be  good  on  its  own.” 

Pointing  out  that  at  present 
gag  strips  are  more  popular 
than  continuities,  McMeel  said 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  put 
a  Negro  in  that  type  of  strip 
without  it  being  offensive. 
“Could  we  get  away  with  a 
Negro  ‘Andy  Capp’? — I  don’t 
know,”  he  said. 

McMeel  said  several  strips 
had  recently  used  Negroes  in 
professional  roles  in  continuity 
stories  with  virtually  no  unfav¬ 
orable  reaction. 

Herman  Schneider  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Folson,  authors  of  children’s 
books,  commented  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  integrating  textbook  il¬ 
lustrations. 

‘Don’t  Editorialize' 

Schneider  cautioned  the  car¬ 
toonists  not  to  editorialize  when 
putting  Negro  characters  into 
the  strips.  “You  must  present 
situations  as  they  really  are,  not 
as  they  should  be.  If  you  push 
this  too  hard  you  will  be  pre¬ 
senting  situations  which  our  so¬ 
ciety  isn’t  ready  for.” 

He  cited  two  instances  where 
textbook  illustrations  drew  un¬ 
favorable  reaction  in  Southeast¬ 
ern  states.  One  portrayed  a 
Negro  doctor  examining  a  white 
child,  the  other  portrayed  a 
Negro  barber  cutting  a  white 


child’s  hair.  “We  were  pushing 
too  hard,  and  we  got  ‘smacked’ 
for  it,”  he  said. 

• 

Osteopathic  Field 
Stories  Win  Prizes 

Chicago 

A  city  editor,  a  medical  writer, 
and  a  general  assigpiment  re¬ 
porter  are  the  three  winners  of 
the  American  Osteopathic  Asso- 
cation’s  annual  Journalism 
Awards  Competition. 

They  are  Mrs.  Virginia  Tur¬ 
ner,  city  editor  of  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Post;  Mrs.  Jean  Pearson, 
medical  writer  of  the  Detroit 
News;  and  Joe  Western,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  National  Ob¬ 
server. 

An  award  plaque  and  $100 
check  was  presented  to  each  of 
the  winners  for  their  articles 
on  the  osteopathic  profession 
and  its  activities. 

Mrs.  Turner’s  winning  entry 
focused  on  DOC  A  RE,  a  society 
of  osteopathic  physicians  and 
laymen  who  fly  mercy  missions 
to  isolated  Mexican  indians. 

The  attitude  of  Michigan 
M.D.s  and  Doctors  of  Osteopathy 
toward  the  concept  of  merger  of 
the  two  professions  and  a  drive 
to  build  an  osteopathic  college  in 
Pontiac  with  partial  support 
from  public  funds  was  covered 
by  Mrs.  Jean  Pearson  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News. 

Joe  Western  of  the  National 
Observer  raised  the  possibility 
that  in  the  next  20  years.  Doc¬ 
tors  of  Osteopathy  may  com¬ 
prise  the  nation’s  largest  body 
of  family  physicians. 
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who  sells  the  lion’s  share 
of  news  web  offset  inks? 


The  answer  is  easy.  United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation.  Why?  Because  U.S.  has  a  special 
way  with  web  offset.  A  particular  way  of  making  inks  that  will  work  specially  for  your  press 
and  your  stock.  Black  or  color,  non-heatset  or  heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial 
plant,  U.S.  web  offset  inks  perform  best.  If  you  are  not  already  using  U.S.  inks,  write  or  call 
for  a  sample  kit  designed  for  your  press  and  paper  stock.  Run  it  and  see  for  yourself  why 
U.S.  gets  the  lion's  share  in  the  field. 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Asian -American  News 
Flow  Is  Vital  Need 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


BKTWKE;N  two  worlds.-  Policy. 

Press  and  Public  Opinion  in  Asian- 
American  Relations.  By  John  Ho- 
henlterjr.  Fre<lerick  A.  Prae^rer, 
Publishers.  Ill  Fourth  Ave..  New 
York.  N.  Y.  1(003.  507  papres. 

Vietnam’s  awful  appetite  for 
American  men  and  material  and 
money,  its  conflict  and  confusion, 
its  sometimes  inscrutable  poli¬ 
cies  and  politics,  all  demand  in¬ 
stant  understanding,  comprehen¬ 
sion,  response  in  the  United 
States. 

Communications  alone  can 
achieve  the  bridging  of  the  great 
information  gap  lietween  East 
and  West,  l)etween  Oriental  and 
Occidental  mind  and  spirit  and 
purpose. 

News  Exchange 

With  the  acute  perception  of 
the  trained  journalist  and  the 
detached  insight  of  the  scholar, 
John  Hohenl)erg  documents 
weaknesses  in  news  exchanges 
between  Asia  and  America  and 
advocates  incisive  international 
interpretation  of  peoples  and 
policies  to  the  mutual  advan¬ 
tage  of  lx)th  continents. 

“The  exchange  of  news  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and 
.Asia  is  a  political  act,”  the 
author  writes.  “There  is,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  an  unending  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  independent  news 
media  and  the  government  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  concerned 
for  the  control  of  it,  in  some 
cases,  and  influence  over  it,  in 
others. 

“The  government  is  by  no 
means  entirely  to  blame.  There 
is  an  element  of  irresponsibility, 
too,  in  the  conduct  of  the  mass 
media  in  large  areas  of  the 
country  where  not  even  the  bare 
bones  of  foreign  news  are  made 
available  to  the  public.  Indi¬ 
vidual  foreign  correspondents 
also  have  been  at  fault  for 
chasing  the  flashy  headlines  of 
the  moment  instead  of  providing 
a  solid  background  of  social  and 
political  news,  and  for  their 
combative  attitude.  Many  of  the 
Saigon  group  not  only  fought 
their  principal  information 
sources;  they  also  battled  with 
each  other.” 

91  Correspondents 

In  interviews  with  hundreds 
of  Asians  and  Americans — the 
policy-makers,  the  newsmen  who 
cover  them,  the  people  who  read 
about  them — during  trips  to 
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Asia  in  1963  and  1964,  Hohen- 
l)erg  amassed  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  anecdotes  about  the 
communications  web  that  links 
the  United  States  and  Asia.  He 
compiled  detailed  questionnaires 
from  91  correspondents  in  .Asia, 
covering  working  conditions, 
credibility  of  news  sources,  im¬ 
provements  in  the  .Asian-.Amer- 
ican  news  exchange. 

The  Hohenberg  studies  re¬ 
vealed  : 

“By  the  time  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  became  a  world  issue, 
the  flow  of  news  l)etween  the 
principal  nations  of  .Asia  and  the 
United  States  was  greater  than 
at  any  time  since  World  War 
II.  Yet,  it  was  equally  true  that 
the  news  exchanges,  the  work 
of  the  correspondents,  and  the 
degree  of  public  understanding 
of  Asian  affairs  in  the  United 
States  left  much  to  l)e  desired. 

Shrinking  Frontiers 

“The  frontiers  of  press  free¬ 
dom  in  .Asia  are  shrinking  fast. 
There  is  something  greater  at 
stake  than  the  old  distinction 
between  the  public’s  ‘right  to 
know’  and  its  ‘need  to  know.’  It 
is,  quite  bluntly,  national  sur¬ 
vival.  Nothing  should  slacken 
the  rivalry  Itetween  government 
and  the  press  to  serve  the  public 
interest,  yet,  national  policy 
scarcely  requires  the  two  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  continual  dogfight 
l)efore  a  wondering  public.” 

The  newspaperman-professor- 
author  makes  detailed  and  prac¬ 
tical  recommendations  for  im¬ 
proving  Asian-American  com¬ 
munications,  based  on  increased 
support  and  goodwill  by  all  three 
forces  involved — the  government, 
the  press,  the  public. 

This  informative  and  helpful 
book  about  affairs  of  pressing 
concern  to  newspaper  editors 
daily  now  was  published  by 
Praeger  for  the  Council  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations. 

The  performance  of  the  press 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific,  the 
author  avers,  is  likely  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  future  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  experiment  in  Japan,  In¬ 
dia,  the  Philippines,  and  other 
.Asian  countries. 

John  Hohenberg  has  been  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  since  1950  and 
secretary  of  the  Advisory  Board 
on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  since 
1954.  He  was  a  working  news¬ 
paperman  for  25  years,  both  in 


John  Hohenberg 


this  country  and  abroad.  In 
1963,  he  addressed  250  meetings 
in  35  cities  in  seven  countries  in 
the  Far  East  and  southern  .Asia 
as  an  .American  specialist  for 
the  Department  of  State.  During 
1964-65,  he  was  a  Research  Fel¬ 
low  for  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  studying  the  flow  of 
news  between  .Asia  and  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States. 

Previous  Hohenberg  books 
were  “The  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalist,”  “Foreign  Correspond¬ 
ence:  The  Great  Reporters  and 
Their  Times,”  which  won  a  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  award,  and  “The 
New  Front  Page.” 

The  front  line  bastions  of 
freedom’s  forces  are  now  in 
Asia.  It’s  our  manifest  destiny 
and  duty  to  defend  freedom 
there  that  it  may  not  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

More  news  and  better  in¬ 
formed  analytical  articles  and 
editorials  must  have  a  two-way 
flow  between  us  and  our  em¬ 
battled  or  threatened  Asian 
friends.  John  Hohenberg  serves 
the  cause  of  freedom  well  by 
astutely  advocating  this  vital 
people-to-people  communication. 
• 

Students  and  users  of  typog¬ 
raphy  will  find  useful  data  in 
“Book  Typography  1815-1965  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  America”  (Edited  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Day.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  60637.  Illustrated.  401  pages. 
$17.50). 

Mark  Frankland,  Moscow  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  London  Oh- 
aerver,  is  the  author  of  “Khrush¬ 
chev”  (Stein  and  Day.  220 
pages.  May  16.  $6.95).  The  in¬ 
troduction  is  by  Harry  Schwartz, 
a  member  of  the  Editorial  Board 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

Offset  processes,  including 
strike-on  and  film  composition, 
are  described  and  illustrated  in 
“Graphics  Arts  Procedures” 
( American  Technical  Society, 
Chicago.  570  pages). 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

IIIPim!|.:!  . . . 

.An  important  book  for  his¬ 
torians  of  journalism  and  the 
press  is  “The  History  of  the 
Irish  Newspaper  —  1685-1760” 
(Cambridge  University  Press. 
215  pages.  $11.50).  It  is  by  Dr. 
Robert  Munter,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history,  San  Diego 
State  College.  “It  is  impossible 
accurately  to  evaluate  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  newspaper  press, 
for  one  can  never  determine  in 
what  measure  the  newspaper 
moulded  public  opinion  or  was  a 
reflection  of  that  opinion,  or  to 
what  extent  newspaper  battles 
raged  before  an  apathetic  and 
unconcerned  reading  public,”  the 
author  writes  in  his  preface. 

Newspapermen  who  “front” 
for  their  newspapers  by  making 
public  speeches  may  find  helpful 
suggestions  in  “Speech  Outlines 
for  .All  Occasions”  (Grosset  & 
Dunlap.  318  pages.  $4).  The 
book  is  edited  by  the  staff  of 
Quote  Magazine.  Another  new- 
book  with  the  same  publishers 
and  same  editors  is  “The  Speak¬ 
er’s  Special  Occasion  Book”  (.505 
pages.  $5),  a  reference  volume 
foi-  speakers — with  more  than 
2,000  selections  and  background 
material  on  every  month  and 
season  of  the  year. 

.A  basic  book  for  aspiring  car¬ 
toonists  and  gag  writers  is  “Car¬ 
toonist’s  and  Gag  Writer’s 
Handbook”  (Writer’s  Digest,  22 
E.  12th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45210).  The  author  is  a  veteran 
cartoonist.  Jack  Markow,  who 
currently  prepare’s  a  monthly 
cartoon  column  for  Writer’s 
Digest. 

Charles  Neal,  who  writes  a 
money-management  column  for 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  the  author  of  “Sense 
With  Dollars”  (Doubleday. 
$5.95),  which  will  be  published 
later  in  the  spring. 

Rodger  Darbonne,  formerly 
teacher  of  English  and  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Complete  Essay  of  Basic  English 
Grammar”  (Neptune  Book,  An¬ 
chor  Enterprises,  P.O.  Box 
27893,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90027. 
Paperback.  40  pages.  $2).  The 
author  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1955  with  a  B.  A.  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  he  has  been  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  advertising 
w’riter  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector. 
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The  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  no  photographs. 

Yet  we're  the  second- largest  daily 
newspaper  in  the  country. 


Can  you  picture  that? 

You  have  to  look  at  words  in  The  facts.  They  jar  the  mind  and  unchanging  purpose:  to  pass 

Wall  Street  Journal.  Words  with  jostle  the  imagination.  along  business  news  that  enlarges 

a  one-track  mind:  they  always  Crisp,  concise  business  reporting  an  executive's  grasp  of  business 

talk  about  business.  is  our  bread  and  butter.  We  (with  a  capital  "B")  and  enables 

Yet  The  Journal's  circulation,  in  bring  our  readers  the  fast,  him  to  make  surer,  sounder 

the  past  18  years,  has  moved  accurate,  useful  information  they  decisions  on  the  job. 

from  85th  place  to  second.  Among  need  in  their  work.  The  news  of  In  short,  we  intend  to  give  our 

all  daily  nev/spapers,  nationwide.  business  as  they  live  it  day  to  day,  readers  a  head  start  in  business 

The  words  aren't  extraordinary.  as  government  rulings  change  it,  every  business  day. 

They're  all  in  the  dictionary.  But  as  supply  and  demand  alter  it.  Incidentally,  you  can  draw  some 

notice  them.  They  don't  just  stand  as  labor  and  management  modify  pretty  sharp  pictures  with  words, 

there,  they  say  something —  it.  Without  favor.  Without  quib-  Pass  your  eyes  over  the  pages  of 

something  businessmen  want  to  bling.  And  without  photographs.  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  We 

hear.  They  jab  through  to  the  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  an  think  you'll  find  them. 


BROKERAGE  TEAM — Vernon  V.  Paine,  left,  and  his  son,  Abbott  E. 
Paine,  who  have  handled  scores  of  newspaper  transactions. 


Price  Fever 
Prevails  for 
Newspapers 

Cl.\remoxt,  Calif 

A  daily  may  sell  anywhere 
from  $40  to  $160  per  subscriber, 
and  the  mere  indication  it  is  for 
sale  may  draw  a  score  of  cash- 
in-hand  buyers,  according  to 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  newspaper 
broker. 

A  high  price  fever  prevails 
among  prospects  seeking  a  good 
daily,  and  this  is  not  confined  to 
California,  or  to  the  far  west. 
Buyers  seem  to  be  just  as  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  midwest,  he  explains. 

And  midwest  publishers  in 
good  markets  are  well  aware  of 
the  scarcity  and  the  demand, 
adds  the  former  publisher  and 
senior  member  of  “the  Paine 
team.”  He  and  his  son,  Abbott 
E.  Paine,  have  sold  scores  of 
newspapers  during  the  past 
eight  years. 

“Whal  Can  I  Get?” 

Often  asked,  “What  can  I  get 
for  my  daily?,”  Paine  points  out 
that  the  price  is  unusually  high 
if  the  paper  is  in  a  community 
with  many  favorable  factors  and 
many  buyers  are  seeking  it.  The 
buyers  determine  the  price  since 
the  number  of  good  available 
dailies  is  so  sparse,  he  observes. 

This  factor  was  displayed  dra¬ 
matically  when  he  was  selected 
by  the  owners  of  the  Rapid  City 
(S.D.)  Journal  to  serve  as  bro¬ 
ker  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Ed  H.  Lighter,  publisher. 

“By  that  time,  22  prospective 
buyers  had  inquired  about  the 
paper’s  future.  If  there  had 
been  no  demand  the  price  would 
have  been  lower. 

“As  it  was  a  certain  multi¬ 
million  figure  was  established 
and  three  buyers,  all  with  cash, 
were  standing  in  line  to  be  se¬ 
lected.  The  Cowles  people  of 
Minneapolis  were  chosen  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  ownership.” 

The  market  price  for  a  news¬ 
paper  can  reach  its  peak  and 
then  decline  because  of  adverse 
factors.  Publishers  should  be 
aware  of  population  density 
shifts  which  remove  isolation 
and  other  trends  that  depreciate 
the  market  price  in  their  com¬ 
munity,  he  suggests. 

New  Sales  Expected 

Paine  had  a  good  look  at  the 
midwest  while  consultant  for  D. 
R.  Anthony,  III,  in  last  year’s 
sale  of  the  Leavenworth  (Kans.) 
Times  to  the  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers.  He  is  now  appraising  sev¬ 
eral  specific  mid-America  mar¬ 
kets  preliminary  to  transactions, 


he  admitted. 

His  midwest  experiences  in¬ 
clude  the  rejection  of  a  $1,000,- 
000  cash  offer  to  a  minority 
owner  who  managed  a  daily, 
wanted  to  sell  and  who  recog¬ 
nized  the  price  was  very  high. 

The  majority  owner,  while  re¬ 
tired  and  a  non-resident,  de¬ 
clined  because  of  his  long  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  paper.  Many 
publishers  feel  this  strong  emo¬ 
tional  tie.  This  is  understand¬ 
able  but  it  delays  some  sale  de¬ 
cisions,  Paine  has  found. 

Even  where  there  is  willing¬ 
ness  to  sell  and  eagerness  to  pur¬ 
chase,  a  trivial  item  may  cause 
unexpected  trouble,  his  experi¬ 
ence  shows. 

Near  Snag 

After  all  major  decisions  had 
been  made  one  seller  insisted  on 
retaining  a  company-owned,  per¬ 
sonally  used  auto,  valued  at  less 
than  $6000.  This  might  have 
cancelled  a  $2,.'i00,000  transac¬ 
tion  had  it  not  been  for  timely 
and  judicious  action,  Paine  re¬ 
called. 

His  formula  for  a  newspaper 
transaction  is  to  appraise  the 
value  of  the  property  largely  on 
the  basis  of  the  community,  its 
location,  growth  potential,  the 
retail  center,  payroll  producing 
economy,  per  capita  income  and 
the  competition. 

“I  act  as  if  I  were  a  buyer 
when  I  look  at  all  the  favorable 
and  all  the  unfavorable  factors,” 
he  observed. 

The  market  value  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  determined  in  a  great 
part  by  the  community’s  possi¬ 
bilities  for  future  growth,  he 
explained.  He  lists  the  paper’s 
financial  record,  physical  plant 
and  per  cent  of  circulation  den¬ 
sity  as  “very  important.” 

What  Record  Shows 

The  $40  to  $160  per  subscriber 
valuation  of  a  newspaper  is 
based  on  prices  actually  paid  for 


newspapers  he  has  sold.  This  is 
only  a  minor  part  of  the  Paine 
team’s  continual  quest  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  the  many  news¬ 
paper  markets  throughout  the 
far  west  and  into  mid-America. 
Data  is  being  updated  continu¬ 
ally. 

One  compilation  gives  the  cir¬ 
culation,  retail  sales  and  popu¬ 
lation  growth  of  every  city  in 
the  11  Western  states.  This  will 
soon  encompass  the  mid-West  as 
well. 

Paine  describes  himself  as  a 
“counselling  type”  of  broker 
rather  than  a  “hard  seller.”  One 
of  the  first  essentials  in  this  field 
is  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
owners,  said  Paine,  who  is  now 
in  his  ninth  year  as  a  broker  and 
previously  was  for  30  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  his  own  paper,  the  Up¬ 
land  (Calif.)  News. 

“All  publishers  have  auditors 
and  perhaps  attorneys  with 
whom  they  discuss  various  prob¬ 
lems.  Now  many  publishers 
confer  with  us,  just  as  they  do 
with  other  specialists. 

Fiiclors  in  Changes 

“.Age  and  ownership  condi¬ 
tions  change  and  thus  publishers 
apparently  appreciate  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  counsel  with  someone 
about  market  price  and  various 
factors,  as  well  as  the  timing  of 
a  sale,”  he  explained. 

“For  these  reasons  we  must 
know  about  daily  communities 
and  their  potential.  We  also 
must  know  what  buyers  want 
and  what  they  will  pay.” 

Paine  sold  the  News  late  in 
lO.'iS.  He  handled  his  first  trans¬ 
action  within  three  months. 
.After  several  weekly  sales,  he 
sold  the  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Times,  a  52,000  daily, 
to  the  Cowles  organization. 

Today  his  California  transac¬ 
tions  list  shows  14  dailies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  65,000-circulation 
Sacramento  Union;  23  non¬ 
dailies  and  a  series  of  appraisals. 


Duquesne  Will 
Modify  Course 
For  J.  Students 

PiTT.SBT  RGU 

Duquesne  University’s  com¬ 
munications  arts  program,  intro¬ 
duced  last  year,  will  undergo 
modification  in  Septeml)er,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
Professor  Cornelius  S.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  department  chairman. 

“The  new  curriculum,”  he  said, 
“will  represent  the  best  of  our 
two  programs — the  old  journal¬ 
ism  course  with  its  different 
sequences  and  the  present  com¬ 
munication  arts  course.” 

The  modified  program  will  be 
given  the  title  Department  of 
Journalism. 

The  curriculum  increases 
course  offerings  from  10  to  18.  .4 
minimum  of  24  semester  hours 
credit  will  be  required  for  a 
major  in  journalism.  The  revised 
program  provides  a  broader 
choice  of  electives  and  more 
scheduled  laboratory  time  than 
under  the  present  communica¬ 
tions  arts  program.  For  the  first 
time,  all  majors  will  be  required 
to  complete  a  multi-disciplinary 
reading  program.  Another  inno¬ 
vation  is  that  eight  of  the 
courses  will  be  open  to  non¬ 
majors  in  journalism. 

• 

5  Pupils  Win  Honors 
In  School  Journalism 

Four  boys  and  a  girl  won  top 
honors  in  the  1967  Journalism 
.Awards  competition  sponsored 
by’  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  Quill 
and  Scroll,  national  high  school 
joui-nalism  honor  society. 

The  winners,  all  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  high  school  news¬ 
papers,  were  selected  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  news 
writing,  feature  writing,  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  photography,  and 
adv’ertising  copy  and  layout. 
Each  will  receive  a  bronze 
plaque  in  ceremonies  to  be  held 
in  his  own  communiity  later  this 
spring. 

The  winners  were : 

News  story:  Raymond  Bran- 
ton,  The  Hi  Comet,  Senior  High 
School,  North  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

Feature  story:  Delores  Her¬ 
nandez,  The  Branding  Iron, 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School, 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

Editorial:  Mike  Kennamon, 
Horizon,  Skyline  High  School, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Photograph :  Dale  Danneman, 
The  Trumpeteer,  Catalina  High 
School,  Tucson,  Arizona.  ^ 

Advertisement:  Tom  Tetrick,  | 
The  Brayer,  Fairfield  High  I 
School,  Fairfield,  Illinois.  I 
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IN  BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  JOURNALISM 


John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  will  honor  five  professional  writers  for  1967 
articles  judged  to  have  contributed  significantly 
to  reader  understanding  of  business  and  finance. 

Five  individual  awards  of  SI 500  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  early  1968  at  the  close  of  a  day-long 
symposium  for  writers,  students  and  faculty  on 
the  business  school  campus  of  the  University  of 
Southern  C-alifornia  at  Los  Angeles.  Transporta¬ 
tion  expenses  will  be  paid  for  the  five  award 
winners. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  generate 
improved  public  understanding  of  personal 
money  management  and  the  complexities  of  the 
contemporary  American  economy  through  lucid 
reporting,  interpretation  and  writing  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  news. 

Selection  of  award  recipients  will  be  made  by 
a  panel  of  nationally  recognized  persons,  repre¬ 
senting  editorial,  businessand educational  fields. 


$1,500  AWARDS 

WILL  BE  PRESENTED  IN  EACH 
OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
CLASSIFICATIONS: 

★  Syndicated  &  News  Service  writers 

★  National  Magazine  writers 

★  Writers  for  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  in  excess  of  400,000 

★  H’ntm  for  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  of  100,000-400,000 

★  Writers  for  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  of  100,000  and  less 

Drop  a  note  to  "Awards  for  Excellence,” 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  200  Berkeley  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02117.  We’ll  send  you  com¬ 
plete  information  and  an  entry  form.  And 
our  best  wishes. 


I’llOTOGRAFlIV 


Some  Political  Poses 

es.  Noses 


Hands,  Ey 


Rv  Kirk  Friedman 


NOSE  TO  NOSE  ON  VIETNAM 
First,  News  Class 


Henry  L  Griffin,  AP 


Sometimes  politicians  are  better  picture  subjects  than 
l)eople.  The  proof  is  on  this  page,  taken  from  the  gallery 
of  winners  in  the  24th  annual  White  House  News  Photog¬ 
raphers  Photo  Contest.  The  awards  were  made  April  6 
at  a  black-tie  affair  in  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen,  a  favorite  photo  subject 
of  the  Washington  news  photographers,  was  the  guest 
of  honor.  (For  a  complete  list  of  winners,  see  E&P, 
March  18,  page  50.) 


CAMPAIGN  1966 
First,  Color  News 


Stanley  Tretiak,  Look 


FDA  CHIEF  GODDARD 
First,  Personalities 

,  AP  Tom  Defeo,  National  Obterrer 
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When  you’re  a  good  newspaper, 
you  have  good  photographers 


with  good  cameras 


The  Houston  Post 
is  such  a  paper. 


It  ha^  9  of  each 


More  newspapers  are  switching  to  '35',  and  more  are  switching  to  Nikon  than  any  other.  Let  your  Nikon  dealer  show  you  why,  or  write: 
Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.  Montreal  9,  P.Q. 


Stibbeii8  AP 

For  War  Coverage 

Cecil  Clay  (Steve)  Stibbens, 
who  has  been  a  U.  S.  Marine  for 
13  years  and  has  spent  much 
time  in  Vietnam  as  a  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Stars  and  Strii)es 
and  Leatherneck  magazine,  has 
joined  the  Vietnam  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press.  Stibbens  left 
the  Marine  Corps  eight  months 
ago  and  joined  the  AP  staff  in 
^lobile,  Ala. 

Horst  Faas,  a  photographer 
in  Vietnam,  gave  Stibbens  his 
first  lessons  in  use  of  a  camera 
in  1962  after  convincing  him 
that  a  newsman  covering  mili¬ 
tary  action  should  always  carry 
a  camera  to  catch  scenes  that 
would  be  forever  lost. 

Stibbens  has  twice  (1963  and 
1964)  won  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association’s  ci¬ 
tation  as  Military  Photographer- 
of-the-Year. 


BETTY  LEE,  an  Australian  who 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  from  the  London 
Daily  Mirror  in  1952,  is  the  third 
woman  to  win  a  top  prize  in  the 
National  Newspaper  Awards  (Can¬ 
ada).  Her  winning  entry,  a  series 
of  32  stories  in  the  Globe's  Busi¬ 
ness  Report  section,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  book,  "The  Magic  of 
Averages." 

>moted  to  Roy  Peck,  co-publisher  of  the  Robert  J.  White,  graduate  of  desk  staffer,  replaces  him. 

tor  of  the  Riverton  (Wyo.)  Ranger— the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  is  Shaun  Coon,  former  night  edi- 

Alahama  pointed  executive  director  of  the  leaving  the  investment  business  tor.  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 

Wyoming  Natural  Resources  to  join  the  editorial  page  staff  Linda  Cyprus,  former  writer  for 

of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  spe-  the  Times’  “Young  American 
cializing  in  foreign  affairs.  Page’’ — to  state  desk. 

♦  *  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

William  J.  C.  Carlin,  one-  Andrew  DeTona,  formerly 
time  AP  staffer  in  Washington  with  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
and  a  former  editor  of  the  Bed-  (Gazette — assigned  to  Hartford 
ford  (Pa.)  Gazette — now  vice-  Times  bureau  in  Plainville, 
president  and  administrative  Conn, 
head  of  the  public  relations  di-  ♦  ♦  * 

vision  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Jim  Mason,  former  reporter. 
Bank,  N.  A.  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  —  to 

*  '*  "■  city  staff,  Hartford  Times,  as 

John  C.  Periiam,  a  former  urban  renewal  reporter. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  edi-  *  *  ♦ 

torial  writer  and  assis'^ant  fi-  Gerald  D.  Adams,  San  Fran- 
nancial  writer — named  manag-  cisco  Examiner  reporter  — 
ing  editor  of  Dun’s  Review,  bus-  granted  a  fellowship  to  the 
iness  magazine.  .American  Academy  in  Rome  for 

*  *  a  year  of  study  in  environmental 

Charles  F.  Kiley,  formerly  design. 

assistant  to  the  editor  of  the  ♦  *  * 

Eew  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Marjorie  Graham,  El  Paso 
World  Journal  Tribune — now  (Tex.)  Times  reporter — a  Ford 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Foundation  fellowship  to  attend 
York  Law  Journal.  seminars  on  urban  affairs  at 

*  *  *  Northwestern  University. 

Bob  Casey — back  to  sports  *  ♦  • 

desk,  AVm;  f/aren  (Conn.)  Reg-  James  New'COMB — promoted  to 
ister,  after  a  year  handling  assistant  national  advertising 
ticket  sales  promotion  for  the  manager.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
New  York  Yankees.  Star-Telegram. 


A  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT — Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  admires 
the  Capitaland  Report  published  by  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
and  offers  congratulations  to  Paul  B.  Simmons  (left),  Sunday  editor, 
and  Andrew  T.  Viglucci,  managing  editor.  The  56-page  supplement 
with  ads  from  189  companies  reviewed  the  business  growth  of  the  23- 
county  region  served  by  the  Hearst  Newspaper. 


4  euuTZEn  PKr/.E  n  inner  presents 

m . \  INSIDE  VIEW 

By  Edward  J.  Mow-ery 


Onr  of  thr  nation's  moKt  rfspeoted  and  highly  acclaimrd 
neHvpupennrn,  FH  MOWFRY  it  without  equal  in  con> 
verting  brhinddhe-srenet  information  into  crackling  head¬ 
line  neM'«.  He  it  a  specialist  In  **in-depth  reporting**  and 
the  results  of  hi«  eareful  research  and  journalistic  tkill 
consistently  make  the  front  pages  of  many  of  the  country's 
leading  newspapers. 

INSIDK  brinfia  a  now  dimonaion  to  odi- 

nowH  eoverapte.  I'ur  current  aaniplea  and  rate,  write 


Robert  Houston — from  copy  Charles  Martindale  —  pro¬ 
desk  of  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter-  moted  to  assistant  classified  ad- 
prise,  to  copy  desk  of  Houston  vertising  manager.  Fort  Worth 
Post.  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

*  *  *  *  «  * 

Ted  Dempsey,  former  as-  William  Toy  Jr. — promoted 
sistant  state  editor,  Hartford  to  assistant  manager  of  the  re- 
(Conn.)  Times — moved  to  city  tail  advertising  department, 
side  as  general  assignment  re-  Evansville  (Ind.)  Printing 
porter.  John  O.  Bailey,  state  Corp. 
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3  Writers  to  Teach 
At  Suiiiiiier  Session 

Madison,  Wis. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial 
writer  and  the  editor  of  a  na¬ 
tional  social  science  magazine 
will  join  with  a  former  foreign 
correspondent  to  teach  news 
writing  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism 
summer  session,  which  begins 
June  19. 

The  three  are  Graham  B. 
Hovey  of  the  Times,  Leonard 
Zweig,  who  edits  Trans-action 
magazine,  and  Wilmott  Rags¬ 
dale,  correspondent  for  Time  and 
Newsweek  and  now  professor  of 
journalism  at  Wisconsin. 

Hovey  and  Zweig  will  teach  a 
course  entitled  “Interpretation 
of  Contemporary  Affairs”  dur¬ 
ing  the  8-week  session.  Ragsdale 
will  teach  feature  writing. 


Rowlaml  to  Head 
Newjipaper  Dep’t 

Syracuse,  N,  Y. 
l)i\  D.  Wayne  Rowland  will 
join  the  Syracuse  University 
faculty  Sept.  1  as  chairman  of 
the  newspaper  department  in 
the  School  of  Journalism. 

Announcement  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Wesley  C. 

Clark,  dean  of  the  School,  who 
has  l)een  acting  chairman  of  the 
department  since  196.5.  The 
School  of  Journalism  is  housed 
in  the  first  unit  of  the  Samuel 
I.  Newhouse  Communications 
Center. 

Rowland,  45,  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity  since  1959.  On  leave  in 
the  Philippines  last  year,  he  di¬ 
rected  the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  at  Silliman  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  1957,  while  on  leave 
from  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  was  a  State  Department 
representative  in  Korea  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  advising  35  news¬ 
papers  and  lecturing  at  13  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

During  World  War  II  Row¬ 
land  was  a  combat  officer  in 
Europe.  For  eight  yeais  after 
the  war  he  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lamar  (Mo.)  Daily  Al 
Journal  and  several  weekly  fri 
newspapers  in  Missouri.  He  Ui 
holds  bachelor’s  and  M.A.  de¬ 
grees  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  received  his  Ph.  D.  na 
from  Southern  Illinois  Univer-  rif 
sity  in  1960. 

•  Joseph  X.  Dever,  society  col¬ 

umnist,  New  York  World  Jour- 
George  R.  Morski,  formerly  T ribune— joined  the  Pliil- 

with  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  adelphia  Bulletin  as  society  col- 
Press — to  public  relations  staff  umnist. 
of  Lear  Siegler  Inc.,  Grand  *  *  ♦ 

Robert  Boyle — to  managing 
editor,  Pottsfown  (Pa.)  Mer¬ 
cury,  from  city  editor.  Andrew 
Cook,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  staff 
— named  city  editor  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury, 


Gabriel  Gilbert,  general 
manager  of  Le  Soleil  Limitee — 
named  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  publishes  Le  Soleil, 
a  Quebec  daily. 


STOP  THE  PRESSES! — All  departments  of  the  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times- 
Gazette  ceased  working  for  10  minutes  so  that  70  employes  could 
gather  around  Stuart  Fluke,  retail  ad  director,  and  wish  him  a  happy 
70th  birthday.  Stu  has  been  with  the  T-G  48  years.  Once  the  whole 
department  himself,  he  now  has  five  full-time  staffers. 


ROCK  ISlINO  MOLINE  ERST  MOLINE  ORVENPORT 

myoiiucd 

isiminf 


Ted  Sciioening,  onetime  San 
Diego  Sun  reporter — named  di¬ 
rector  of  pr  and  advertising, 

Yardney  Electric  Corp.,  New 
York. 

*  *  *  Hollie  West — to  Washington 

Judith  Randal — to  the  Wash-  Post  from  AP  staff  in  New  York. 

ingfon  Evening  Star,  from  New-  ♦  *  * 

house  Newspapers’  Washington  Jack  B.  Krueger,  managing 

bureau.  editor,  Dallas  Morning  News — 

*  •  *  new  president  of  the  Texas  As- 

Robert  S.  Martin — named  sociated  Press  Managing  Editors 

editor  of  Southland  Magazine,  Association, 
supplement  of  the  Long  Beach  ♦  *  ♦ 

(Calif.)  Independent  Press-Tele-  Norval  Neil  Luxon  will  serve 
gram,  succeeding  the  late  Jerry  as  acting  dean  of  the  School  of 
Hall.  Journalism  at  the  University  of 

*  *  ’"  North  Carolina  in  the  1967-68 

Avery  Means,  columnist  and  term  when  Wayne  A.  Daniel- 

reporter  for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  son  will  be  on  leave  at  the  Uni- 
Tribune — named  feature  editor,  versity  of  Texas. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

OPINION  PAGES 
Bv  Rick  Kricilniaii 


At  a  workshop  of  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Press  Foundation  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  Fall,  one  of  the  debates 
was  whether  theie  should  be 
variety  on  the  editorial  page. 

One  group  was  for  variety  on 
the  editorial  page;  the  other 
claimed  that  the  editorial  page, 
of  all  pages  in  the  newspaper, 
should  be  one  that  suggested 
thought  and  integrity  through 
uniformity  in  make-up  instead 
of  artful  design. 

Dr.  Granville  Price,  Northern 
Illinois  University,  who  directs 
the  Suburban  Press  Research 
Center  there,  recently  did  a 
critique  of  Foundation  editorial 
pages.  In  it,  he  expressed  the 
view  that  there  will  be  variety 
enough  on  an  editorial  page  if  it 
is  edited  with  its  first  function 
in  mind  —  that  of  giving  the 
reader  the  editor’s  best  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  news,  displayed  for 
most  efficient  communication.” 

Pointing  out  the  historical 
background  of  the  editorial  page 
— a  solution  of  the  late  19th 
Century  to  the  problem  of  bias 
in  news  writing  whereby  pages 
free  of  advertising,  concentrat¬ 
ing  attention  on  editorials,  sup¬ 
ported  by  letters,  cartoons  and 
features,  became  a  source  of 
great  strength  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers — he  asked  rhetorically  if 
the  time  has  come  to  question 
that  formula  and  change  it.  His 
answer — at  least  for  the  sub¬ 
urban  papers  he  has  studied — 
was,  of  course,  no. 

“They  [the  suburbs]  are 
growing,  dynamic,”  he  said. 
“They  offer  a  citizen  many 
choices  and  he  takes  a  hand  in 
shaping  his  community.  New 
neighbors  who  require  help  in 
knowing  each  other.  The  citi¬ 
zens  need  the  best  judg;me>nt  of 
editors  in  evaluating  news  and 
its  sources.  They  need  the 
judgment  more  than  they  need  a 
strong-minded  and  paternal 
leader.  They  need  objective  re¬ 
porting  of  the  complete  back¬ 
ground  of  a  decision  situation, 
and  advice  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  conflicting  counsel  they  re¬ 
ceive.  No  one  is  in  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  supply  this  advice  that 
the  suburban  editor.  So  an 
opinion  department  is  needed.” 

He  claimed  the  Foundation 
papers  he  studied  were  not 
guilty  of  the  sin,  “Afghanistan- 
ism” — the  practice  of  comment¬ 
ing  only  on  topics  in  far  away 
places.  Most,  he  found,  were 


busy  week  after  week  “inter¬ 
preting  events  in  editorials  and 
interpreting  mainly  local 
events.” 

He  found  some  papers  were 
guilty  of  not  relating  the  edi¬ 
torial  with  a  news  or  feature 
story'  reporting  the  facts  of  a 
situation.  “Editorials  div’orced 
from  antecedent  news  cover¬ 
age,”  he  went  on,  “are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  slavish  filling  of  a  set 
space  as  opposed  to  the  more 
logical  effort  to  make  news  un¬ 
derstandable.” 

Core  City  Concern 

The  most  noticeable  defi¬ 
ciency  in  suburban  editorial 
pages,  he  said,  was  in  content 
relating  local  problems  to  the 
problems  of  neighboring  sub¬ 
urbs  and  the  central  city.  “Cen¬ 
tral  City  .still  is  the  concern  of 
persons  who  have  moved  to  the 
suburbs,”  Dr.  Price  said,  “al¬ 
though  they  fled  its  problems. 
Not  many  papers  had  coverage 
on  or  opinion  about  the  core 
area,  seen  from  the  eyes  of  the 
surbanite  as  a  citizen  of  a  whole 
metropolitan  complex.” 

He  also  found  that  antecedent 
news  pegs  in  the  editorial  leads 
were  sometimes  too  long,  even 
in  cases  where  the  antecedent 
news  story  was  in  the  same  is¬ 
sue.  Dr.  Price  suggested  that 
the  lead  paragraph  of  an  edito¬ 
rial  generally  contain  a  news  peg 
and  an  attitude  statement  and 
that  the  regular  news  story 
carry  all  the  details,  leaving  in¬ 
terpretation  to  the  briefer,  more 
pointed  editorial.  This  could 
come  about,  he  added,  through 
better  planning  between  the  re¬ 
porter  and  the  editor. 

Dr.  Price  preferred  the  nee¬ 
dle,  gentle  persuasion  and  cold 
logic  to  the  sledge-hammer  ap¬ 
proach  in  editorial.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  an  800-word  editorial  in 
bold  face  as  the  main  item  on 
page  one  of  a  paper  studied,  he 
said:  “Criticism  of  that  force¬ 
fulness  is  always  debatable,  but 
the  editor  might  have  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  objective  news 
story  and  a  short  tied-in  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  same  space.  At 
least  it  could  have  been  more 
readable  .  .  .  Aimed  at  a  mass 
audience,  a  newspaper  editorial 
that  is  a  frontal  attack  is  some¬ 
times  less  effective  than  one  that 
hits  obliquely.  Suburban  editors 
might  well  try  the  tactic  of  ad¬ 
vocating  a  virtue  that  carries 


the  new  idea  piggyback  rather 
than  joust  only  for  the  new  idea 
in  the  face  of  heavy  resistance.” 

I^cllers 

Nearly  all  of  the  papers  sur¬ 
veyed  were  aware  of  the  value 
of  letters-to-the-editor  and 
played  them  up.  Dr.  Price 
pointed  out.  Some  even  went  so 
far  as  to  give  the  letters  dis¬ 
play  heads,  up  to  three  columns, 
to  show  how  much  they  valuetl 
this  reader  feedback. 

Dr.  Price  said  readers  should 
be  conditioned  to  expect  that 
long  letters  will  be  condensed  in 
a  fair  manner.  (One  paper  in 
the  study  group  limits  letters  to 
250  words.) 

Some  of  the  editorial  pages 
studied,  according  to  Dr.  Price, 
carried  too  many  headlines,  too 
much  art,  too  many  boxes,  too 
much  of  a  type  mix  in  headline 
styles,  suggesting  “disorderly 
intellectual  activity.”  He  added, 
though,  that  the  right  kinds  of 
pictures  were  an  asset  on  the 
editorial  page,  especially  when 
they  illustrated  the  opinion  es¬ 
say.  He  found  few  such  exam¬ 
ples  in  the  papers  he  examined. 

Here  was  Dr.  Price’s  summa¬ 
tion  of  a  typographically-good- 
looking  editorial  page:  “The 
most  dignified  pages  that  stood 
to  command  respect  were  those 
that  used  harmonious  display 
type  effectively  but  not  brashly, 
with  art  tied  to  content  and  not 
accidental,  that  showed  a  high 
regard  for  readers’  letters,  and 
that  had  enough  flexibility  in 
regular  features  to  avoid  having 
to  fill  with  whatever  came  to  the 
printer’s  hands.  Such  items  as 
stringer  copy  and  filler  briefs 
cost  force  in  the  page.” 

New  Format 

In  the  summation  of  his  opin¬ 
ion  page  critique.  Dr.  Price  went 
back  to  the  argument  of  variety 
or  not  variety  on  the  editorial 
page.  He  wrote:  “After  a  survey 
of  editorial  pages,  this  critic 
wonders  why  some  of  the  editors 
who  chafe  at  the  restrictions  of 
the  standard  editorial  page  for¬ 
mat  don’t  try  a  pattern  that 
might  peculiarly  suit  the  subur¬ 
ban  scene.”  Here  is  Dr.  Price’s 
suggested  editorial  page  format : 

— Drop  the  editorials  that  are 
written  just  to  fill  a  set  space. 

— Lead  the  page  with  an  in¬ 
terpretative  feature,  depth  re¬ 
porting  of  local  news  or  locali¬ 
zation  of  national,  staff  written. 

— Display  horizontally,  with 
whatever  heads  it  takes  to  tell 
and  sell  the  information. 

— If  needed,  run  a  short  edi¬ 
torial  to  emphasize  a  point  or 
evaluate  sources  or  tell  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  choice  of  the  viewpoints 
reported. 

— Use  the  editorials  as  a  make¬ 
up  device  to  relieve  leng^th  of 


feature. 

— Lal)el  the  editorial  as  such, 
maybe  even  in  a  reverse  plate, 
white  on  black. 

— Make  use  of  white  space, 
e.g.,  get  the  effect  of  wider  col¬ 
umns  by  spacing  four  reg^ular 
width  columns  over  five  columns. 

— Be  consistent  from  week  to 
week  so  the  reader  can  dis- 
tinquish  interpretations  from 
straight  news. 

• 

Spitaleri  Coiiibines 
West  Coast  Weeklies 

Laguna  Beach,  Calif, 

Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  52-year-old  South 
Coast  News  a  month  ago,  has 
purchased  the  30-year-old  La¬ 
guna  Post  and  merged  the  two 
weeklies  into  a  rivice-weekly. 

Spitaleri,  a  resident  of  Emer¬ 
ald  Bay  in  Laguna  Beach,  is 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Sta-Hi  Corp.,  of 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Post  was  sold  by  Bernard 
Desenberg,  former  journalism 
professor.  Spitaleri  bought  the 
South  Coast  News  from  William 
Ottaway. 

Broker  Joseph  A.  Snyder  of 
Anaheim,  represented  Desen¬ 
berg. 

Ron  Armstrong,  newly  named 
managing  editor  of  the  News, 
will  head  the  news  staff  of  both 
papers. 


Former  Weekly  Editor 
Heads  Bonds  Division 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Glen  R. 
Johnson  as  national  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Johnson  has  been  director  of 
the  Savings  Bond  Division  in 
Minnesota  since  1962.  Under  his 
direction  Minnesota’s  annual 
percentage  gain  in  Savings 
Bonds  sales  rose  from  48th 
among  the  states  to  first. 

Johnson  in  1949  founded  the 
Lake  Lillian  Crier,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  of  which  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  until  1961.  He 
also  published  Fishing  and  Boat¬ 
ing  News,  a  sporting  publica¬ 
tion. 

• 

Buy  Texas  Weekly 

Hempstead,  Texas 

Herman  D.  Voorhees,  an  at¬ 
torney,  and  Herbert  L.  Romund, 
a  retired  postal  service  worker, 
have  purchased  the  Tri-County 
News,  a  weekly,  from  Mrs. 
Catherine  Jones,  widow  of  Ray 
Jones,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  paper  for  30  years. 
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How  ‘Retail  Customer’  Sparked  Rise 
of  66%  in  One  Advertiser’s  Contract 


(Newspapers  are  reporting  good 
results  in  promoting  the  findings 
of  the  research,  “The  Retail  Cus¬ 
tomer:  How,  When,  and  Where 
She  Shops  and  Spends,"  which  was 
financed  hy  the  seven  Canadian 
newsprint  companies  making  up 
the  Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee.  Here  is  one  such  report, 
written  especially  for  Newsprint 
Facts.) 

By  TOM  MIL1.ER 
Adverlisini;  Director 
Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. -Any 
newspaper  that  does  not  expose  its 
merchant  advertisers  to  "The  Re¬ 
tail  Customer”  is  ignoring  the  best 
sales  tool  now  available  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  That’s  our 
opinion  at  the  Argus-Leader. 

"The  Retail  Customer"  has  been 
exposed  to  Sioux  Falls  retailers  in 
depth.  It  has  been  accepted  totally. 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  showed  the 
film  strip  based  on  this  research  to 
30  buyers  and  department  heads 
of  a  large  local  discount  house.  At 
the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  firm's 
general  manager  announced  that  a 
new  advertising  contract  would  be 
signed  —  for  50,000  inches.  The 
former  contract  was  for  30,000. 


Last  Daily 
Vows  to  Hold  On 

Although  whooping  cranes  arc 
almost  extinct  there  are  now  more 
of  them  in  the  United  States  than 
three-cent  daily  newspapers. 

An  ANPA  survey  indicates  that 
the  Casey  (III.)  Reporter  is  the  last 
of  751  dailies  that  sold  for  three 
cents  as  recently  as  1941.  Publisher 
S.  S.  Groothuis  of  the  2,398-circu¬ 
lation  newspaper  said  he  had  no 
plans  to  change. 

"Got  no  reason  to,”  he  said.  "We 
still  make  a  little  money.” 


That  increase  amounts  to  over 
100  full  page  ads.  We  feel  that  the 
sale  was  triggered  by  the  very  com¬ 
pelling  retail  research  data. 

Retailers  Impressed 

Of  the  more  than  100  retailers 
who  saw  the  “Customer”  film  strip, 
and  paged  through  the  results 
booklet,  all  were  agreed  that  never 
before  had  they  seen  anything  like 
it.  And  the  Sioux  Falls  audience 
included  many  veteran  managers 
of  chain  department,  discount,  and 
specialty  stores  who  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  knowing  the  scientifics  of 
retailing. 

Previously,  our  basic  message 
has  been  that  the  newspaper  is  the 
prime  advertising  medium  as 
proven  through  readership  surveys, 


Dips  in  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board's  economic  index 
based  on  volume  of  want-ads  in 
selected  newspapers  have  always 
foreshadowed  recessions  (white 
bands  above). 

Now  the  want-ad  index  (solid 


Supply  Growing 
as  Usage  Slows 

The  projected  increase  in  North 
American  newsprint  consumption 
this  year  will  be  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  new  capacity  coming 
on  stream. 

The  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  forecasts  a  rise  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  about  300,000  tons. 
New  capacity  scheduled  to  go  into 
operation  during  the  year  totals 
approximately  750,000  tons. 

While  there  would  appear  to  be 
a  good  margin  for  contingencies, 
veteran  observers  will  be  watching 
indicators  closely.  U.  S.  consump¬ 
tion  of  better  than  nine  million  tons 
annually  is  a  huge  base,  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  a  volatile  economy. 

Swings  have  come  quickly  in  the 
past  in  the  newsprint  business.  The 
massive  base  of  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  means  that  its  reaction  to 
conditions  can  also  be  massive. 


line,  top  right)  has  leveled  off  after 
only  a  slight  dip.  Meanwhile,  other 
indices  indicate  coming  drop  in 
business  activity.  Is  this  index  right, 
no  longer  applicable,  or  being  mis¬ 
interpreted?  Economists  aren't 
at  all  sure. 


Fifth  NIC  Study 
Nears  Completion 

Objective  measurements  of 
newspapers  as  an  informational 
source  are  beginning  to  take  shape 
in  the  findings  of  a  new  research 
project  being  conducted  by  Opin¬ 
ion  Research  Corporation. 

Entitled  “The  Newspaper  in  To¬ 
day’s  Living,"  the  study  is  the  fifth 
project  to  be  financed  in  behalf  of 
newspapers  by  the  seven  Canadian 
newsprint  producers  making  up 
the  Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Counseling  the  Committee  in  its 
research  program  is  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

First  of  its  Kind 

The  new  study  is  said  to  be  the 
first  systematic  inquiry  into  the 
various  kinds  of  information  peo¬ 
ple  need  and  where  they  seek  it. 

Exclusive  audiences  for  each 
media's  news  and  information  of¬ 
ferings  will  also  be  defined. 

Analysts  said  full  results  will  not 
be  available  until  May. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  exec¬ 
utive  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  said  findings  of  the  new 
project  will  be  important  to  both 
newspapers  and  advertisers. 

Honeymoon  Over  (Pow!) 
for  Cushioned  Railcars? 

The  dramatic  reduction  in  news¬ 
print  damage  when  cushion  under- 
frame  railcars  came  into  general  use 
has  been  melting  away  in  the  past 
few  years,  says  Warren  J.  Callahan. 

As  of  six  months  ago,  the  im¬ 
provement  with  these  cars  over 
standard  railcar  shipment  had 
shrunk  to  token  proportions,  but 
things  have  gotten  a  little  better 
lately,  says  Callahan,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star. 

What's  behind  the  cycle?  Calla- 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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'Old  Reliable’  Index  Stumps  Economists 
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Advises  No  Rushing 
Into  NIC  Programs 


Chicago 

Those  who  enil)ark  on  a  News¬ 
paper  In  the  Classroom  promo¬ 
tion  effort  should  learn  some  of 
the  educator’s  problems,  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  works 
and  the  difference  in  methods  of 
operation  fcetween  the  school 
man  and  the  business  man. 

Harold  Schwartz,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Mil- 
wauki'e  Journal  and  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  provided  members 
of  the  Central  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association  at  their 
recent  conference  with  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  the  NIC  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  has  lieen  worked  up 
by  Wisconsin  newspapers. 

As  a  dividenci,  Schwartz 
wrapped  up  a  few  observations 
on  the  experiences  of  Wisconsin 
newspapers  in  promoting  NIC 
and  projected  suggestions  for 
any  other  state  groups  attempt¬ 
ing  to  work  with  schools  on  such 
programs. 

His  advice  to  NIC  fledglings 
was  directed  along  these  lines: 


NOW. . . 


^EVERYBODY’S 
DOING  IT! 

Wifh  the  help  ot  AfUs  Flag 
Corp.  oI  America,  you  can 
bring  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
back  into  your  community's 
lite  stronger  than  ever. 

You  can  display  and  make 
available  the  complete  Atlas 
American  Flag  Kit — a  3*  x  S' 
quality-made  50-star  Flag.  6- 
♦  oot  jointed  pole  and  all  the 
hardware  and  accessories 
needed  for  proud  display 
from  window  or  porch. 


SEND  fOR  SAMPLE 


ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION 
★  ★  OF  AMERICA  ★  ★ 

BENTON  ILLINOIS 


Elf 

Oistributofs 

BERKLEY-SMALL.  INC. 

^3  Kpnnct^'  St 

Mobile  AI<3 

Decisions  are  not  made  as 
rapidly  in  school  systems  as  in 
the  business  world  and  new  ideas 
and  methods  must  lie  given  time 
to  percolate.  Too  much  progress 
cannot  lie  expected  in  a  short 
time. 

Teachers,  like  circulation  men, 
enjoy  discussing  business  over 
lunch  and  it  has  Ijeen  found 
luncheon  meetings  with  cur¬ 
riculum  directors,  supervising 
teachers,  and  department  heads 
are  most  productive  in  acquaint¬ 
ing  teachers  with  the  program. 

Established  Motives 

It  is  important  to  assure  the 
educators  that  the  newspaper’s 
only  motive  is  to  assist  in  de¬ 
veloping  future  citizens  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  read.  No 
impression  should  lie  left  that 
attempts  are  lieing  made  to  sell 
newspapers  or  services  to  the 
schools. 

Teachers  want  specific  sug¬ 
gestions  and  ideas  but  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  receive  them  from  other 
educators.  Wisconsin  newspaper¬ 
men  do  not  attempt  to  tell  the 
schools  how  to  use  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Printed  material  should  l)e 
simplified  and  condensed.  The 
very  mass  of  classroom  aids 
available  through  various  news¬ 
papers  tends  to  overwhelm  many 
teachers. 

Editorial  speakers  provide  an 
important  service  to  the  schools. 
An  editor  or  reporter  telling 
about  how  a  newspaper  is  pre¬ 
pared  provides  an  excellent 
starting  point  for  involvement 
with  the  schools.  These  should 
be  accustomed  to  meeting  the 
public  and  capable  of  taking  the 
program  to  the  educator.  Circu¬ 
lation  men  are  well  prepared  for 
this  type  of  activity,  Mr. 
Schwartz  said,  while  an  execu- 
tiv'e  inclined  to  remain  in  his 
office  may  have  considerable 
trouble  keeping  things  moving. 

Most  lielieve  it  is  necessary  to 
give  papers  to  get  the  program 
started.  The  Sentinel  is  giving 
away  about  8,000  copies.  The 
Journal  gives  2,400,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  18,000  copies  of  an  eight- 
page  Sunday  “History  in  the 
Making”  section.  Wisconsin 
dailies  are  giving  away  even 
more  copies  on  a  proportionate 
basis. 

“If  we  are  going  to  achieve 
our  goals,”  Schwartz  said, 
“newspapers  must  become  part 
of  the  regular  student  reading 


habit  rather  than  a  two  or  three 
week  unit.” 

Schwartz  went  on  to  explain 
what  he  called  the  “Wisconsin 
Plan”  for  NIC. 

With  most  of  the  state’s  daily 
newspapers  involved,  the  NIC 
program  has  lieen  established 
on  a  cost  sharing  foi  mula  based 
on  the  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion — or  by  cost  per  thousand 
circulation.  Each  newspaper  is 
then  assessed  accordingly. 

The  Journal  and  Sentinel  have 
about  half  of  Wisconsin’s  total 
circulation,  which  means  those 
papers  pay  half  the  total  cost. 
On  a  $460  item,  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel  will  pay  $230;  the  Wau¬ 
kesha  Freeman  $8,  and  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  $19. 

A  general  NIC  clearing  house 
was  established  in  Milwaukee 
and  an  “Idea  Kit”  featuring  a 
series  on  “How  to  Use  the  News¬ 
paper”  articles  on  individual 
sheets  enclosed  in  a  loose  folder 
was  prepared  by  a  teachers’  com¬ 
mittee.  The  material  was  edited 
and  produced  by  the  Journal 
Company,  but  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Wisconsin  NIC  committee. 
The  kit  does  not  carry  the  iden¬ 
tifying  label  of  any  Individual 
newspaper. 

The  committee  then  agreed  to 
contact  and  actively  promote 
NIC  activities  with  educators  in 
individual  communities  and  with 
officers  of  state  groups,  making 
speeches  and  presentations. 

MC  Plans 

Recounting  how  various  Wis¬ 
consin  newspapers  guide  the  con¬ 
duct  of  programs,  Schwartz  then 
outlined  what  the  state  NIC 
committee  has  on  the  planning 
board. 

.4  three-week  teacher  work¬ 
shop  is  planned  for  next  sum¬ 
mer,  with  newspapers  sponsor¬ 
ing  teachers  at  a  cost  of  $175 
each;  Saturday  Only  Workshops 
in  the  Journal  building,  Milwau¬ 
kee  co-sponsored  by  a  numlier  of 
suburban  school  systems. 

A  series  of  similar  regional 
Saturday  workshops  are  under 
consideration  by  the  Wisconsin 
Council  of  Social  Studies  with 
support  of  the  NIC  committee. 
Local  newspapers  would  provide 
editorial  department  speakers 
and  pay  traveling  expenses. 

Distribution  of  a  fold-out  cir¬ 
cular  at  teachers  meetings  and 
conventions. 

Operation  of  NIC  booths  at 
regional  teachers’  conventions. 

Generally,  educators  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  NIC  once  they 
are  familiar  with  the  program, 
Mr.  Schwartz  said,  but  several 
meetings  are  sometimes  required 
to  overcome  skepticism.  It  has 
l)een  found  that  many  good 
teachers  have  used  newspapers 
in  some  form,  but  most  have  not 
done  so  and  do  not  know  how  to 


use  the  newspaper  effectively.  I 
School  systems  should  lie  ap-  I 
proached  at  all  levels — through 
interested  teachers,  supervising 
personnel,  and  the  administra¬ 
tors. 

In  Milwaukee  the  initial  pro¬ 
gram  involved  a  publisher’s 
luncheon  for  the  superintend¬ 
ents  of  the  more  than  40  school 
systems  operated  within  the  5 
prime  circulation  territory.  | 
They  were  given  a  brief  sum-  J 
mary  of  the  national  program. 
Very  little  direct  action  resulted 
from  this  presentation  but  when 
teachers  or  curriculum  people 
came  forward  with  proposals, 
the  superintendents  were  more 
receptive. 

• 


Circulators 
Like  Sales 


Seminars 


Chicago 

A  series  of  sales  motivation 
training  seminars  started  last 
December  by  Church,  Rickards 
&  Company,  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  consulting  firm,  has  had 
wide  acceptance  and  encourage¬ 
ment  among  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  managers,  Norman  Rick¬ 
ards,  president  of  the  company, 
reports. 

Realizing  that  one  of  the 
major  problems  concerning  to¬ 
day’s  circulation  department  is 
the  training  and  motivation  of 
circulation  personnel,  the  com¬ 
pany  engaged  the  services  of 
Training  Dynamics,  Inc.,  to  con¬ 
duct  the  seminars.  To  date  they 
have  l)een  held  in  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Minnesota, 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  Puerto  Rico 
and  West  Virginia.  Others  are 
lieing  slated  for  Pennsylvania 
and  a  second  for  Indiana. 

The  course  level  is  beamed  not 
at  the  district  manager  but  at 
those  responsible  for  creating, 
administering  and  following 
through  on  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  promotion. 

The  seminars  were  designed 
over  a  10-month  period,  repre¬ 
senting  concentrated  efforts 
from  various  people  with  diverg¬ 
ent  circulation  backgrounds,  Mr. 
Rickards  said. 

The  company  has  sponsored 
the  program  on  a  not-for-profit 
basis  as  a  service  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 


1 

( 


I 


PiirpiTse  of  .S«'minars 

“From  the  lieginning,”  Rick¬ 
ards  said,  “our  uppermost 
thought  has  lieen  to  keep  these 
seminars  down  to  earth  and  yet 
provide  practical  training  and 
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impro\<*  and  l)etter  equip  circula¬ 
tion  managers,  supervisors  and 
middle  inanagement  to  motivate 
and  train  district  managers  and 
their  carriers  toward  better  sales 
efforts.” 

Rickards  emphasized  that  the 
seminars  are  entirely  different 
from  the  Carrier  Leadership 
Workshop. 

Two-day  sessions  of  10  hours 
each  are  designed  to  provide  top 
circulation  personnel  with  the 
most  advanced  methods  to  bring 
about  improved  sales,  service, 
collection  and  circulation  growth. 
Ultimate  aim  of  the  program 
is  to  up-grade  the  effectiveness 
of  the  newspaper  carrier.  From 
supervisor  to  district  advisor  to 
carrier,  steps  are  carefully  de¬ 
veloped  and  defined  to  clearly 
light  the  way  for  better  carrier 
performance. 

Latest  techniques  of  recruit¬ 
ing,  sales  training,  service,  col¬ 
lection,  etc.,  for  carriers  are 
covered  in  depth,  with  individual 
and  group  coaching  from  the 
professional  trainers. 

The  ground  rules  emphasized 
at  the  seminars  equip  middle 
management  to  provide  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  self-assured  “working 
climate”  for  the  circulation  staff. 

The  seminars  are  conducted 
by  R.  G.  McHugh,  president  of 
Training  Dynamics  and  John  R. 
Ginsler,  vicepresident.  Associ¬ 
ated  with  them  is  Ken  Jefferson, 
newspaper  circulation  man  and 
founder  of  the  Institute  of  Car¬ 
rier  Leadership. 

• 

Missoula  Sentinel 
To  Be  Diseoiitinned 

Missoula,  Mont. 

Publication  of  the  Missoula 
Sentinel,  an  evening  newspaper 
with  about  2,500  circulation,  will 
be  discontinued  May  1,  Pub¬ 
lisher  Lloyd  G.  Schermer  has 
announced. 

The  Missoulian-Sentinel  divi¬ 
sion  of  Lee  Enterprises  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  the  Missoulian 
each  morning,  with  a  Sunday 
edition.  Circulation  of  the 
morning  paper  has  been  around 
22,000. 

• 

H-D  Prices  Raised 

Seattle 

The  Seattle  Times  has  raised 
its  home-delivery  price  from 
$2.50  to  $2.75  a  month,  daily 
and  Sunday,  and  from  $1.85  to 
$2  a  month,  daily  only.  The 
single  copy  prices  of  10c  daily 
and  20c  Sunday  stand. 

• 

33^1  for  Sunday 

Los  Angeles 

The  price  of  the  Sunday  Los 
Angeles  Times  goes  to  35c  on 
April  2,  without  a  change  in  the 
price  of  copies  that  are  home- 
delivered. 


New  York  Times 
To  Publish  Guide 
For  Librarians 

A  new  reference  work  that 
will  help  organize  library  and 
newspaper  information  files  and 
make  information  retrieval 
easier  will  be  published  later  this 
year  by  the  New  York  Times. 

The  new  work,  “The  New 
York  Times  Thesaurus  of  De¬ 
scriptors,”  will  be  produced  by 
computer,  will  be  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  guide  for  cataloguing,  in¬ 
dexing  and  searching  newspaper 
or  other  information  files.  It 
will  list  subject  terms  in  alpha- 
l)etical  order  and  show,  through 
annotated  cross  references,  how 
they  relate  to  synonymous,  to 
more  general  and  to  more  spe¬ 
cific  terms. 

The  Thesaurus  will  be  edited 
by  John  Rothman,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  Index. 

The  Thesaurus  will  be  printed 
by  photo-offset  on  8  Vi  x  11-inch 
loose-leaf  pages  from  computer 
print-out,  in  upper  and  lower¬ 
case  type.  It  will  contain  ap¬ 
proximately  800  pages  and  will 
cost  $225,  including  a  binder  and 
a  year’s  updating  service. 

Updated  revisions  of  the  The¬ 
saurus  will  be  issued  at  least 
four  times  a  year.  Each  up¬ 
dated  sheet  will  show  new  head¬ 
ings  or  revised  entries. 

Rothman  has  a  Ph.  D.  from 
Columbia  University  and  teaches 
indexing  and  abstracting  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Library  Sci¬ 
ence,  Pratt  Institute.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  American 
Standards  Association  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  indexing. 

• 

Izvestia  Observes 
50th  Birthday 

Moscow 

Izvestia,  official  newspaper  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  celebrated  its 
50th  anniversary  with  a  reader- 
ship  study. 

The  newspaper  polled  25,000 
of  its  reported  8,670,000  sub¬ 
scribers  and  got  results  that 
may  have  been  a  little  startling 
to  the  editors.  Only  three  per¬ 
cent  reported  that  they  were  in¬ 
terested  in  only  economic  sub¬ 
jects,  which  get  heavy  coverage 
in  the  paper,  and  30  percent  re¬ 
ported  they  read  editorials  reg¬ 
ularly. 

The  greatest  majority  (87 
percent)  said  they  preferred  hu¬ 
man  interest  features  which 
Soviet  papers  carry  little  of, 
preferring  to  run  dry,  lengthy 
articles  on  agricultural  pro¬ 
grams,  factory  output,  etc.  The 
second  choice  (61  percent)  was 
sports  stories,  followed  by  for¬ 
eign  news. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


Pattern  in  Black  and  White 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Dick  Halloran,  Tokyo  correspondent  for  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  advances  the  thesis  that  the  expression 
A7nerican  Negro,  which  is  more  or  less  automatic,  may 
be  considered  disparaging. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  Negro  American,” 
he  observed.  “I  think  that  an  American  is  entitled  to  be 
called  an  American  first,  as  a  noun,  and  then  if  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  qualifier,  it  should  be  Negro  Amer¬ 
ican,  or  Irish  American  (like  me)  or  whatnot.”  He  adds 
that  American  Negro  is  justified  only  when  a  distinction 
is  being  made  with,  say,  Liberian  Negroes  or  South  Afri¬ 
can  Negroes.  Quite  possibly  the  making  of  such  distinc¬ 
tions  gave  rise  to  the  form  commonly  used. 

It  is  noticeable  that  we  say  American  Indian,  never 
Indian  American,  even  though  Indians  have  an  unassail¬ 
able  claim  to  being  indigenous  to  America.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  similar  underlying  purpose  here,  that  is,  to  differen¬ 
tiate  them  from  East  Indians. 

The  choice  of  form  apparently  turns,  at  any  rate,  on 
whether  we  are  referring  to  race,  in  which  event  we  put 
American  first,  or  to  nationality,  in  which  event  we  place 
it  last  (Mexican-American,  Swedish-American) . 

American  Negro  is  used  more  or  less  habitually  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere:  “It  was  a  great  day  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Negro  .  .  .”  (an  editorial) ;  “.  .  .  granting  every 
American  Negro  freedom  ,  .  (President  Johnson  as 
quoted  in  a  news  story).  A  book  review  contained  a  curi¬ 
osity.  It  dealt  with  a  book  whose  title  was  Transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Negro  American,  but  the  reviewer  reversed 
the  term,  no  doubt  from  force  of  habit,  to  American 
Negro, 

At  a  conference  last  December  in  Washington,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  criticized  textbooks  for 
inadequate  or  distorted  treatment  of  the  role  of  the 
Negro  in  American  history.  The  members  then  went  on 
to  demand  universal  substitution  of  the  term  Afro-Amer¬ 
ican  or  African-American  for  what  they  called  the  slav¬ 
ery-imposed  term  Negro.  A  letter  was  sent  to  President 
Johnson  urging  him  to  make  the  substitution  in  speeches 
and  statements. 

Even  if  the  President  had  acceded  to  this  request,  the 
chances  of  any  widespread  adoption  of  Afro-American  or 
African-American  are  negligible.  Changes  in  general 
usage  are  not  brought  about  in  this  way,  nor  by  any 
other  known  means,  and  teachers,  above  all,  should  under¬ 
stand  enough  about  language  to  realize  this.  Negro  is 
too  convenient  to  be  displaced  by  the  relatively  cum¬ 
bersome  substitutes  proposed.  But  ingrained,  long-es¬ 
tablished  habit  offers  even  more  powerful  resistance  to 
anv  such  change. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  term  Negro  was,  as  the 
teachers  put  it,  “slavery-imposed.”  Illustrative  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  go  back  to 
1555,  and  not  one  in  the  basic  entry  relates  to  slavery. 
There  are  only  rare,  and  apparently  accidental,  references 
to  slavery  in  the  collateral  entries. 

The  term  derives  ultimately  from  the  Latin  for  black, 
which  in  essence  is  no  more  derogatory  than  white,  red, 
yellow,  or  brown  in  reference  to  race.  Derogatory  con¬ 
notations  are  a  matter  of  attitude,  and  the  idea  that 
attitudes  can  be  changed  by  a  change  of  name  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  pathetic  of  delusions. 
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A  Good  Year 

(Continued  from  pufje  13) 


mental  cost.  National  revenue 
per  inch  was  $2.66  and  cost  of 
securing  was  20.9%.  In  1965 
these  figures  were  5.46%,  5.81%, 
13.03%,  $2.48  and  21.3%,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Classified  advertising  in  1966 
produced  27.99%  ($932,800)  of 
ad  revenue,  21.6%  (265,500 

inches)  of  ad  space,  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  30.7%  ($92,800)  of 
ad  cost.  Revenue  per  inch  wa.s 
$3.51  and  cost  of  securing  was 
9.9%.  In  1965,  classified  pro¬ 
duced  24.49%  of  ad  revenue, 
19.71%  of  ad  space,  at  26.49% 
of  ad  cost.  Rev'enue  per  inch  was 
$3.27  and  cost  of  securing  was 
9.6%. 

Press  room  costs  during  the 
year  were  up  6.68%  to  $78,200. 
The  department  produced  83,116 
thousands  of  eight-page  papers 
at  a  cost  per  unit  of  $.94.  With 
18,100  man  hours  in  production 
the  production  per  man  hour 
was  4.59  units.  The  previous 
year  the  press  room  produced 
78,412  thousands  of  eight-page 
papers  at  a  cost  per  unit  of  $.93. 
With  17,600  man  hours  in  pro¬ 
duction  the  production  per  man 
hour  w’as  4.45  units. 

Composing  room  costs  were 
up  2.8%  to  $459,700  for  the  year. 
The  department  set  110,408 
columns  of  type  at  a  cost  per 
column  of  $4.16.  With  111,700 
man  hours  in  production  the 
production  per  man  hour  was  .99 
columns.  In  1965  the  department 
set  106,572  columns  of  type  at 
a  cost  per  column  of  $4.20.  With 
113,500  man  hours  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  .94  columns  per  man 
hour. 

Stereotype  department  costs 
went  up  .91%  to  $66,700  for  the 
year.  The  department  cast  30,- 
985  plates  at  a  cost  per  plate  of 
$2.15.  With  14,100  man  hours 
the  production  was  2.20  plates 
per  man  hour.  In  1965  30.200 
plates  were  cast  at  a  cost  of 
$2.19.  Production  per  man  hour 
was  2.14  plates  with  14,100  man 
hours. 

Editorial  department  cost  was 
up  5.49%  to  $616,300.  With  41,- 
558  columns  of  reading  matter 
produced  the  cost  per  column 
was  $14.83.  In  1965  40,016  col¬ 
umns  were  produced  at  a  cost  of 
$14.60  per  column. 

Paper  and  ink  cost  per  1,000 
eight-page  papers  last  year  was 
$7.14  compared  to  $7.03  the 
year  before.  Paper  and  ink  costs 
per  1,000  copies  was  $.38.02 
compared  to  $35.66  in  1965. 

The  total  payroll  of  this  paper 
in  1966  was  $1,631,900  which 
represented  50.1%  of  total  ex¬ 
pense.  This  was  a  3.2%  increase 
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over  the  1965  payroll  of  $1,579,- 
800  which  then  represented 
50.8%  of  total  expense.  The 
1965  figui'e  had  been  a  3.1% 
increase  over  the  1964  payroll 
which  was  51.9%  of  total  ex¬ 
pense. 


Negro  Image 
Panels  Win 
High  Praise 


between  audience  and  speakers 
was  maintained. 

At  the  final  program,  March 
21,  Dr.  John  H.  Morrow,  the 
first  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Guinea,  spoke  about 
“The  Era  of  African  Independ¬ 
ence.” 

The  composition  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  about  80%  Negro  and 
20%  white.  In  addition,  the 
presence  of  many  young  people 
pointed  out  the  need  for  more 
programs  on  the  Negro  heritage, 
Tyger  said. 

The  fact  that  this  was  an  edu¬ 
cational  series,  not  a  civil  rights 
one,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
created  by  Negroes,  for  Negroes, 
with  Negro  speakers,  made  an 
impression  upon  state  and  city 
leaders. 

In  a  letter  to  Times  publisher 
James  Kerney  Jr.,  Governor 
Richard  J.  Hughes  said:  “Your 
series  has  filled  a  giant  gap.  It 
is  significant  not  only  as  a  com¬ 
munity  service,  but  as  a  service 
to  our  state  and  indeed  to  our 
nation  .  .  ,  The  role  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  to  inform  the  public. 
Your  newspaper  has  gone 
further.  You  have  provided  edu¬ 
cation  and  illumination  of  the 
highest  calibre.” 

• 

Taiineiibaum  to  Move 
To  Annenberg  School 

Philadelphia 

Dr.  Percy  H.  Tannenbaum,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin’s  Mass  Communications 
Research  Center,  has  been  named 
professor  of  communications  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Annenberg  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  according  to  Dr.  George 
Gerbner,  dean  of  the  Annenberg 
School. 

The  appointment  will  be  ef¬ 
fective  July  1. 

Dr.  Tannenbaum  is  a  scholar 
in  the  social  psychological  as¬ 
pects  of  communications,  and 
principal  investigator  of  na¬ 
tional  and  cross-cultural  studies. 


NLRB  Obtains  Ban 
On  Union  Picketing 

San  Francisco 
A  temporary  injunction 
against  further  picketing  of  the 
Concord  (Calif.)  Transcript  and 
the  Walnut  Creek  (Calif.)  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  Times  was  issued  in 
Federal  court  here. 

The  injunction  was  obtained 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  on  the  grounds  that  com¬ 
plaints  by  three  unions  are  un¬ 
justified  as  the  three  printing 
industry’  unions  involv’ed  were 
under  contract  only  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  owner  of  the  Transcript. 

The  unions  contended  the 
picketing,  begun  last  October 
when  Dean  S.  Lesher  purchased 
the  Transcript  from  Owens  Pub¬ 
lications,  was  informational. 
Picketing  was  extended  to  the 
Times,  also  published  by  Lesher, 
when  it  became  the  publishing 
plant  for  both  papers. 

The  NLRB  has  ordered  eight 
persons  to  appear  as  agents  of 
three  unions  at  a  mid-April 
hearing  into  charges  of  violence 
during  the  past  five  months. 


Entertainment  Ed 

Toronto 

Patrick  Scott,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  jazz  columnist  of  the 
Globe  <£•  Mail  who  joined  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  recently  as 
an  entertainment  columnist  and 
feature  writer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Star’s  entertainment 
editor.  He  will  continue  to  write 
pieces  on  the  jazz  and  general 
entertainment  scene.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Peter  Gzowski,  who  left  to 
write  a  book. 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Trenton  Times  News¬ 
papers  and  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha, 
Negro  sorority  of  college  women, 
have  concluded  a  unique  series 
of  educational  programs  entitled 
“The  Negro  Image — Past,  Pres¬ 
ent,  Future.” 

Originally,  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  wanted  to  show  a  group 
of  movies  about  Negro  history 
on  10  consecutive  w’eekly  eve¬ 
nings  in  the  Times  Community 
Room.  The  Times  promotion 
manager,  Frank  Tyger,  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  could  not  commit 
the  Community  Room  for  that 
long  a  period,  and  suggested 
instead  that  it  be  a  five-part 
series  featuring  speakers  and 
panelists.  He  further  suggested 
that  the  Trenton  Times  co-spon- 
sor  the  program. 

The  first  program  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  evening  of  February 
7,  but  a  15-inch  snowfall  forced 
its  cancellation.  Things  got  off  to 
a  better  start  the  follow’ing 
week,  however,  when  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  “The  Negro  in  American 
History”  was  presented  to  a 
double-capacity  crowd  of  over 
300  in  the  Community  Room. 

“Negro  History  Through  the 
Spoken  Arts,”  on  February  21, 
featured  songs  and  poetry,  and 
held  another  double-capacity- 
filled  Community  Room  spell¬ 
bound  for  more  than  two  hours. 

The  third  program  in  the 
series,  “The  New  Mood  of  the 
American  Negro,”  continued  to 
pull  overflow  crowds  to  the 
Times,  as  did  the  program  of 
March  7,  “The  Future  of  the 
Negro  in  America.”  This  fourth 
evening  was  highlighted  by  a 
“town  meeting”  type  of  format, 
in  which  a  continuing  dialogue 


The  following  breakdown  data  was  in¬ 
advertently  omitted  from  Exhibit  A  in 
the  study  of  a  2i0,000-circnlation  paper. 
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1965 

Delivery 
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479,533 
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3.2 
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1000  circ. 
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$ 

288,150 

% 

1.9 

2.0 

Business  Office 

9 - 

Man  Hours 

90,049 

91,950 

Man  Hours  per 

1000  circ. 

.98 

1.02 

1966 

1965 

Premium  Hours 

358 

520 

Avg.  Monthly 

Salary 

$ 

485.02 

$ 

466.66 

Executive  Office 

$ 

227,500.00 

$ 

225.500 

7o 

1.5 

1.6 

General — Unallocated 

Professional 

Services 

$ 

49,783 

$ 

71,374 

Taxes 

285,521 

215,109 

Insurance 

1 15,130 

93,221 

Promotion 

86,710 

153,360 

Retired 

Employes 

97,350 

97,380 

Expense 

89,404 

84,586 

Total 

$ 

723,398 

$ 

715.030 

% 

4.9 

5.1 

Total  Admin¬ 

istrative 

$ 

1,231,950 

$ 

1,225,670 

% 

8.3 

8.7 
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irs  TIME  FOR  AMERICANS  TO 
EXAMINE  OUR  SENSE  OF  VALUES 
WHEN  BUYIN6  FOOO 


S5  For  Whiskey,  2Bi  For  Milk 

In  many  areas  of  the  United  States 
these  days  it’s  not  at  all  unusual  for 
the  homemaker  who  does  the  fam¬ 
ily  food  shopping  to  include  the 
weekly  beer  and  liquor  supply 
which  she  buys  at  the  food  store. 
The  gal  who  may  pay  $5  or  more 
for  a  fifth — not  even  a  quart,  but  a 
fifth— oi  whiskey  may  be  the  same 
person  who  is  overheard  complain¬ 
ing  loudly  because  the  price  of  a 
quart  of  milk  increased  from  25 
cents  to  26  cents.  This  is  far  from 
being  an  extreme  example  of  the 
mixed  up  sense  of  values  many  of 
us  have  acquired  through  the  years 
when  it  comes  to  buying  food. 

We’ve  become  so  accustomed  to 
being  offered  a  growing  variety  of 
high  quality  food  products  that  we 
often  overlook  the  fact  that,  had 
food  prices  increased  through  the 
years  as  much  as  most  other  prices, 
we’d  have  a  lot  less  of  the  family 
income  left  over  for  so-called  dis¬ 
cretionary  spending,  including 
those  $5  fifths  of  whiskey.  We’d  be 
more  like  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  world  — worrying 
about  having  enough  money  to  pay 
the  rent  and  buy  merely  enough 
food  to  keep  from  starving. 

During  the  past  year  increases  in 
food  prices  should  have  brought 
home  to  the  American  people  a  few 
facts  of  life  that  have  been  too  easy 
to  overlook  in  the  past. 

Farming  Loses  Its  Attractiveness 

For  example,  there  has  been  a  mass 
exodus  of  dairy  farmers  from  dairy¬ 
ing  in  the  past  year  or  so  because  a 
good  many  of  these  young  families, 
imbued  with  the  same  ambitions  as 
any  other  young  Americans,  are  no 
longer  willing  to  work  for  wages 
that  frequently  are  far  below  the 
minimum  wage  most  businesses 
must  pay  under  the  laws.  Also  the 
return  on  the  investment  required 
to  operate  a  dairy  farm  (often  well 
in  excess  of  $100,000)  has  been  far 
below  the  return  that  could  be 
earned  by  investing  in  many  other 
enterprises. 

The  result  of  this  disappearance 
of  dairy  farmers  was  a  sharp  drop 
last  year  in  milk  production  in  the 
United  States.  That  drop  probably 


would  have  continued  except  that 
there  has  been  some  improvement 
in  the  farm  price  for  milk.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  farm  prices  for  milk,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  offset  to  a  large 
degree  by  increased  costs  of  operat¬ 
ing  the  farms — increased  costs  for 
very  scarce  farm  labor,  for  farm 
machinery  and  equipment,  for  feed, 
for  other  supplies  the  dairy  farmer 
must  buy  to  produce  the  milk. 

Only  part  of  the  increase  in  re¬ 
tail  prices  of  milk  is  accounted  for 
by  the  increase  in  the  price  paid 
to  the  dairy  farmer. 

Processors,  distributors,  and  re¬ 
tailers  also  have  faced  sharply  in¬ 
creasing  costs  in  their  operations, 
and  these  higher  costs— for  labor, 
for  taxes,  for  supplies,  for  trans¬ 
portation — have  to  be  added  to  the 
price  of  the  milk.  If  these  higher 
costs  are  not  added  to  the  price, 
there  will  be  not  only  a  decrease  in 
profits  but  also  a  disappearance  of 
people  willing  to  invest  in  the 
processing,  distribution,  and  retail¬ 
ing  of  all  foods. 

Compare  What  Foods  Provide 

The  average  cost  for  a  quart  of 
milk  in  the  United  States  is  about 
26  cents  when  purchased  at  the 
store  in  half-gallon  containers.  (We 
realize  in  some  areas  people  pay 
more  for  milk  than  this,  but  in 
some  markets  local  conditions  in¬ 
crease  costs  of  producing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  milk.) 

So  let’s  get  back  to  the  shopper 
who  bought  both  whiskey  and  milk. 
If  she  were  to  feed  two  8-ounce 
glasses  of  the  whiskey  to  her  hus¬ 
band  each  day,  you  know  pretty 
well  what  would  happen.  A  few 
moments,  perhaps,  of  euphoria. 
Then  headaches.  Hangovers.  Can¬ 
didacy  for  delirium  tremens  and 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  she  serves 
him  two  8-ounce  glasses  of  milk  each 
day,  she  is  providing  him  a  big  step 
toward  a  well  balanced  diet.  These 
two  glasses  of  milk  supply,  for  a 
moderately  active  adult  man,  26% 
of  the  protein  (and  it’s  very  high 
quality,  complete  protein)  recom¬ 
mended  for  his  daily  intake,  72% 
of  his  calcium  (and  adults  need 
calcium  just  as  much  as  growing 
children),  49-65%  of  his  riboflavin. 


13-18%  of  his  thiamine,  and  11- 
15%  of  his  daily  calorie  needs. 

Buy  Milk  By  The  Pound? 

Let’s  look  at  this  another  way.  We 
buy  most  of  our  foods  on  a  pound¬ 
age  basis.  A  quart  of  milk  weighs 
2.15  pounds.  At  an  average  price 
of  26  cents  per  quart,  this  is  slightly 
more  than  12  cents  per  pound.  For 
about  12  cents,  then,  Mrs.  Home¬ 
maker  has  provided  for  her  husband 
all  that  calcium,  vitamins,  and 
minerals.  She  can  do  the  same  for 
her  children— at  a  cost  of  18  to  24 
cents  for  the  amounts  of  milk  rec¬ 
ommended  each  day  for  them  (that 
is,  three  to  four  glasses).  If  we  still 
understand  what  the  term  bargain 
means,  this  certainly  would  make 
fresh  milk — or  any  other  dairy 
foods,  for  that  matter— one  of  the 
truly  big  bargains  of  all  time. 

To  assure  that  the  American 
people  will  continue  to  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh,  whole¬ 
some  milk  in  the  years  ahead,  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
young  men  and  women  taking  over 
the  nation’s  dairy  farms  that 
they  can  earn  the  kind  of  living 
operating  their  farms  that  would 
compare  favorably  with  what  they 
might  earn  in  nonfarm  employ¬ 
ment.  Dairying  is  not  an  easy  way 
to  make  a  living.  Cows  must  be 
milked  twice  each  day,  every  day 
of  the  year — regardless  of  whether 
it  is  hot,  cold,  sunny,  raining,  or 
snowing. 

Milk  is  looked  upon  by  the 
American  people  as  one  of  the  basic 
necessities  of  life — as  well  as  being 
a  mighty  tasty  food-beverage.  Be¬ 
cause  milk  is  a  necessity  of  life  does 
not  mean  that  it  can  be  provided 
at  a  price  that  does  not  return  a 
decent  wage  for  labor  and  a  sensible 
return  on  investment. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  rvvembers  of 

american  dairy 
association 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 


You  need  Unofilm. 


The  Linofilm  System’s  Photo  Unit  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  either  an  18  or  28-grid  configuration, 
offering  the  greatest  typographic  flexibility  in 
photocomposition.  Up  to  2,464  characters  are 
at  the  operator’s  command. 

From  display  mixing  to  mathematical  and 
chemical  formulas,  Linofilm  can  meet  your 
most  complex  composition  requirements.  Type 
sizes  from  6  to  54  point  can  be  set  alternately 
or  in  any  sequence.  Two  or  three-line  foodstore 
work  is  automatically  made  up  as  the  type  is  set. 
The  keyboard  operator  can  set  type  and  per¬ 


Mergenthaler 


form  makeup  of  tabular  matter,  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  time-consuming  pasteup  of  small  type. 

Linofilm’s  flexibility  extends  to  tape  input  too. 
The  Photo  Unit  can  be  operated  from  standard 
Linofilm  15-level  tape,  from  6-level  computer 
tape  directly  (COL-28),  or  from  a  combination 
of  both  (KE-28). 

Need  flexibility  in  composition  and  machine 
adaptability?  Then  you  need  Linofilm  .  . .  the 
world’s  most  flexible  photocomposition  system. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11205. 
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EXCLUSIVE! 


Changes  Were  Made 
In  Computer  System 

By  Bob  Moyer 


With  computers  gaining  acceptance  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the 
newspaper  business,  there  are  still  far  more  papers  being  pro¬ 
duced  without  them  than  with  them. 

Those  using  computers  often  find  they  are  faced  with  problems 
for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  Most  of  these  problems  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  selection  of  the  computer  system  had  been 
based  on  what  the  user  wanted  the  system  to  do,  rather  than  what 
they  were  told  the  computer  system  could  do. 

The  lesson  is  simple:  the  first  step  in  preparing  for  a  computer 
system  is  to  carefully  prepare  a  list  of  the  services  expected  of 
the  system. 

The  prospective  user  can  receive  a  great  deal  of  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  this  list  from  reviewing  current  computer  opera¬ 
tions.  After  the  potential  user  determines  what  services  he  wants, 
he  then  can  ask  users  what  else  they  would  suggest. 

Almost  every  computer  system  for  processing  hot  metal  news 
and  classified  provides  for  functions  such  as:  automatic  spaceband 
justification  and  hyphenation,  format  procedures  for  type  styles, 
a  multiple  reader  punch  allotting  system,  etc. 

I  cannot  itemize  what  each  computer  system  will  provide,  but 
I  can  give  you  an  example  of  the  changes  we  made  in  our  basic 
system  at  the  Trenton  Times — and  w'hy. 

1.  No  space  band  justification.  We  saw'  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
operation  before  and  after  their  switch  to  no-bands.  One  look  w'as 
enough  for  our  head  machinist  —  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
our  machines  w'ould  perform  better  sans  bands.  He  was  right.  Some 
equipment  manufacturers  felt  that  it  w’ould  be  impossible  to  avoid 
hairlining  even  if  the  space  mats  were  regularly  cleaned  and 
coated.  Not  so.  In  fact  our  experience  has  been  just  the  reverse  — 
one  font  of  agate  that  was  hairlining  rather  badly  cleaned  up  when 
we  sw'itched  to  no-bands.  We  don’t  know  w'hy  —  we  just  know  it 
did. 

Another  advantage  of  the  no-band  program  is  that  the  quadders 
are  used  to  provide  indents  rather  than  fixed  spaces.  We  save  both 
operating  unit  time  and  use  two  less  mats  per  indented  line  than 
we  did  with  space  band  justification. 

Our  machinists  spend  approximately  Wz  hours  per  day  clean¬ 
ing  and  coating  the  space  mats.  This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  benefits  gained.  In  a  recent  error  study  we  found  that  we  have 
less  than  1%  machine  eri'ors,  formerly  1V2%  on  bands,  w’ith  fewer 
damaged  mats  and  more  lines  per  hour. 

2.  A  distribution  routine  that  turns  the  punch  and  reader  on 
and  off  —  a  punch  select  based  on  a  sequential  routine  rather  than 
total  character  count.  Let’s  look  at  the  readers  first.  Each  reader 

I  is  equipped  w'ith  a  ready  button  to  signal  the  computer  a  tape  is 
j  ready  for  processing. 

I  Now  the  operator  can  pu.sh  the  button  and  forget  turning  the 
reader  on  and  off. 

The  readers  run  less  —  reducing  maintenance  and  noise  —  and 
we  do  not  have  a  system  hung  because  some  operator  pushed  the 
ready  button  and  did  not  turn  on  the  reader.  As  for  the  punches 
—  letting  them  run  constantly  is  an  excellent  way  to  get  punch 
errors.  We  also  discovered  that  the  theory  of  punch  select  based  on 
previous  total  character  count  was  a  real  nuisance  in  our  operation. 
If  we  eliminated  a  linecaster  and  its  punch  from  the  line  for  re¬ 
pairs  (to  switch  from  one  font  to  another,  etc.,)  when  the  punch 
j  was  put  back  into  the  distribution  system,  it  had  the  lowest  char- 
.  acter  count  and  received  all  of  the  takes  until  the  punch  character 
j  count  in  the  computer  program  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 

I  other  punches. 

When  we  were  checking  out  our  new  program  we  ran  with  a 
‘  single  reader  single  punch.  We  discovered  that  operator  perform¬ 
ance  dropped  approximately  15%  when  they  had  to  roll  and  indi¬ 
vidually  process  each  tape.  There  was  also  a  loss  in  linecaster  per¬ 
formance  on  tom  tape. 

3.  A  program  routine  for  stripping  wire  codes  and  rejustifying. 
If  you  have  the  option  of  using  wire  tape  without  repunching,  a 
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Production  Expert 
Writes  for  E&P 

Beginning  with  this  issue  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  a 
man  who  knows  New  Methods 
and  New  Machinery'  in  News¬ 
paper  Production  from  practi¬ 
cal  experience  will  contribute  a 
report  once  a  month  in  the 
Plant-Equipment  section.  He  is 
Bob  Moykr  and  he  comes  to  the 
staff  of  E&P  Contributors  with 
good  credentials:  He  has  been 
Production  Manager  of  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  since 
1962,  following  four  years  with 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Re¬ 
view  in  the  Lindsay-Schaub 
Group.  A  native  (1931)  of  Ot¬ 
tumwa,  Iowa,  he  graduated  from 
Parsons  College  in  Iowa  and 
w'ent  on  to  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity  for  a  degree  in  Industrial 
Engineering. 


wire  stripping  program  permits  you  to  reset  the  take  in  whatever 
style  the  newsroom  wants  and  in  any  font  y'ou  have  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  w'ithout  repunching  the  story'.  If  you  are  on  no-bands  it  also 
eliminates  the  need  for  adjusting  the  linecaster  to  run  with  bands. 

4.  A  program  routine  for  tabbing.  We  are  still  checking  this 
program  out,  but  w'e  expect  to  be  able  to  do  tabbing  both  left  and 
right  with  up  to  10  tab  points  on  a  30  pica  line.  This  is  advan¬ 
tageous  for  legals,  box  scores,  bowling  scores,  eic. 

5.  A  program  routine  providing  for  visual  printouts  similar  to 
those  on  wire  tapes.  Each  tape  has  a  visual  indicating  the  edition, 
measuie,  and  the  type  font.  For  example,  STATE— 11-9R— indi¬ 
cating  the  story  was  for  our  State  edition,  set  on  11  picas,  in  9  pt. 
Royal. 

6.  Have  the  program  identify  the  punch  selected.  Occasionally 
a  punch  will  go  out  of  adjustment  and  produce  bad  tape.  Every 
computer  user  should  instruct  their  proofreaders  to  immediately' 
notify  the  machinist  when  they  see  an  extremely  dirty'  proof.  Now 
the  machinist  has  to  identify  the  source  of  the  errors. 

It  could  be  the  operator,  the  perforator,  the  reader,  the  program, 
the  computer,  the  allotter,  the  punch,  or  the  linecaster. 

To  help  the  machinist  we  have  the  operator  number  each  take 
and  include  this  number  with  their  name  on  the  first  guide  line. 
The  program  now  adds  the  number  of  the  punch  selected  to  the 
operators  first  guide  line.  The  machinists  have  scribed  each  line- 
caster’s  molds  so  they  can  identify  the  linecaster  from  the  rib  side 
of  a  slug. 

The  main  check  is  the  one  the  progi-am  provides  in  identifying 
the  punch  selected. 

These  are  the  problems  we  were  faced  with  after  a  year  and 
half  of  operation.  All  of  these  functions  could  have  been  provided 
in  our  original  package.  We  now  have  them  but  we  paid  twice  to 
get  them. 

The  potential  computer  user  can  profit  not  only  from  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  other  computer  systems  but  also  their  problems  and 
failures. 

*  *  * 

ANY  QUESTIONS? — If  you  wish  to  ask  Bob  Moyer  about  any 
operation  in  newspaper  production,  address  a  letter  to  him  in 
care  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 
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League  Going 
To  All  Offset 


San  Francisco 
All  Scripps  League  Newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  published  by  offset 
methods  within  a  few  years  if 
the  hopes  of  Edward  W.  Scripps, 
president,  are  realized. 

Already  two-thirds  of  the 
group’s  newspapers  are  offset 
produced,  said  the  head  of  the 
lO-state  organization  which  in¬ 
cludes  26  dailies  and  a  number 
of  important  weeklies.  The  divi¬ 


sion  headed  by  Duane  B.  Haga- 
done  has  now  totally  converted. 

The  SLN  trend  to  offset  dates 
back  to  the  1960  acquisition  of 
the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  which  had  an  offset- 
equipped  plant.  It  was  decided 
to  see  what  could  be  done  with 
that  reproduction  method. 

Offset  was  established  as  an 
efficient  means  of  getting  out  a 
newspaper  of  better  quality,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  small  paper 
field,  Scripps  said. 

The  process  enables  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  better  newspaper 
with  fewer  man  hours,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  The  potentials  were 


shown  in  time  and  motion  stud¬ 
ies  at  Oregon  City  and  in  re¬ 
search  into  the  color  value  of 
inks  and  plates. 

Success  depends  more  on  peo¬ 
ple  than  on  machinery,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  training  in  the  use  of 
offset  is  more  important  than 
equipment,  Scripps  declared. 

• 

March  21  for  Ayer 

The  date  of  Tuesday,  March 
21,  has  been  drawn  by  lot  as 
the  contest  issue  date  for  the 
1967  Ayer  Cup  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of 
entries  is  midnight,  April  20. 


Buying  your  pigs  in  a  poke? 

Casting  pigs  by  hand  takes  time.  Costs 
money.  Results  are  seldom  uniform.  A 
Nolan  AutoMold  casts  up  to  180  pigs  per 
hour.  Automatically.  Every  pig  letter-per¬ 
fect.  Let  efficient  pig  casting  out  of  the  bag. 
Call  your  Nolan  Man— the  remelt  specialist. 


NO^ 


Rome,  New  York 


ANPA  Meets 
In  June  with 
Mid-America 


The  Production  Management 
Conference  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Institute  will  take 
place  June  11-15  at  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Auditorium  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

This  year’s  Conference,  the 
39th,  will  be  held  jointly  with 
the  Mid-America  Mechanical 
Conference. 

The  exhibition  of  newspaper 
printing  equipment  will  open  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  11,  and 
continue  through  Wednesday 
afternoon,  June  14.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  hours  will  be  2  to  7  on  Sun¬ 
day;  8:30  to  6:30  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday;  and  8:30  to  6  on 
Wednesday. 

Time  to  .Soe  Exhibits 

There  will  be  no  technical 
session  Tuesday  afternoon,  Jum 
13,  so  those  attending  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  have  the  afternoon 
free  to  inspect  the  exhibits. 

The  technical  sessions  start 
Monday  morning,  June  12,  and 
continue  through  Thursday 
morning,  June  15,  for  a  total  of 
seven  sessions. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions  will  both  be 
devoted  to  discussions  of  offset 
printing  methods  and  equipment. 
A  panel  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  men  experienced  in  offset 
production  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  questions.  Presentations 
on  electrostatic  printing,  ad 
photocomposition,  computer  ap¬ 
plications,  and  other  subjects  of 
current  interest  are  scheduled. 

Exhibits  and  meetings  will  all 
be  in  the  Municipal  Auditorium. 
The  headquarters  hotel  is  the 
Muehlebach,  a  block  from  the 
Auditorium. 
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GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC. 

20234  Detroit  Rood 
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The  biggest 
newspaper 
in  the  United  States 
doesnY  use  as 
many  mats 
as  we  do 

Just  for  our  moisture-testing  program  to  insure  uniform  shrinkage 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


Magnetic  plastic  strips  are  used  as  base  for  classified  ads  at  tfie 
Casper  Star-Tribune  in  system  devised  by  Publisher  MIssett. 

PIBIJSHER’S  IWENTION 


A  page  of  classified  Is  completed  In  the  chase  and  ready  for  the 
copy  board  in  the  engraving  shop.  - 

transparent  grid  with  cut-off  The  special  galley  can  then  be 
rules  at  regular  intervals  to  fit  hung  in  the  camera  cupl)oard 
the  type  size.  When  an  adver-  and  photographed, 
tisement  is  waxed  onto  the  grid  Pages  may  have  column  rules 
a  space  is  left  below  and  above  or  not  as  desired  or  dictated  by 
it  for  cutoff.  the  style  wants  of  the  news- 

A  metal  chase  has  been  de-  paper, 
veloped  for  use  with  expanded  Production  time  on  the  pages 
plastic  base,  with  some  success,  at  the  Casper  Star-Tribune  is 
A  new  system  has  been  de-  no\v  at  about  one  hour  per  page, 
velopenl  by  William  J.  Missett,  excluding  time  spent  in  corn- 
publisher  of  the  Casper  (Wyo-  posing  display  advertising.  This 
ming)  Star-Tribune,  using  a  is  about  the  same  time  that  it 
ferro-magnetic  substance,  precut  formerly  took  in  hot  metal, 
into  line  sizes.  The  Casper  Star-Tribune  pub- 

New  line  classified  advertise-  lishes  two  to  six  or  seven  clas- 
ments  are  set  daily  on  a  Justo-  sified  advertising  pages  per  day. 
writer,  with  cut-off  rule  also  set  Proceeding  according  to  the 
above  the  advertisement.  The  techniques  developed  in  Casper 
strip  of  newly  set  ads  goes  to  composing  and  camera  rooms, 
makeup  and  each  one  is  cut  and  no  back  lighting  is  required, 
affi.xed  to  a  movable  plastic  Missett  has  made  patent  ap- 
magnetic  strip  of  matching  size  plication  on  the  system  and  plans 
depending  upon  the  number  of  to  custom  manufacture  the  gal- 
lines  in  the  advertisement.  leys. 

The  makeup  man  places  dis-  ^ 

play  ads  in  place  on  the  special 
galley,  which  is  divided  into  Coiivevor  Testetl 
column  widths  by  column  di¬ 
viders  of  a  height  uniform  with  Milwaukee 

the  magnetic  plastic  and  non-  An  experimental  paper  con- 


Plastic  Strip  System 
Cuts  Classified  Time 


One  of  the  most  vexatious  old  method,  pulling  page  proofs 
problems  in  cold-type  composi-  or  strip  proofs  and  then  pasting 
tion  is  the  handling  of  line  clas-  up  on  standard  grid  sheets, 
sified  advertisements.  The  flex-  Other  systems  have  been  de- 
ibility  of  hot  metal  assembly  has  veloped,  including  resetting  all 
been  lost.  line  classified  each  day,  insert- 

Many  newspapers  have  kept  a  ing  new  ones  and  killing  off  ex- 
line-casting  machine  or  two  and  pirations,  a  time  consuming 
are  still  setting  classified  by  the  process.  Another  system  uses  a 


Who 
searches 
for— (and  gets) 
higher  calibre 
representatives 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 


ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

william  einibarg— Cemulting  Enginaar  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Ginibarg  K 


Thirty-five  years  of  •  consultation 
service  exclusively  •  dision 

KPANSION 

to  the  newspaper 

.  ,  ,  ,  a  MODERNIZATION 

industry  and 

a  CONSTRUCTION 

the  graphic  arts.  supervision 

331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y 


TO  BETTER  SERVE  THE 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  EXCLUSIVELY 


IMPERIAL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Chlcasu  00650  •  Philadelphia  1B134 


New  York  10007 


Specta  Run  Solved 
For  Smaller  Dailies 


Color  sells.  Next  to  having  a 
taste,  advertisers  contend, 
there’s  nothing  like  a  full-color 
picture  of  a  rib-eye  steak,  char¬ 
coal-singed  and  pink-centered, 
to  start  the  mouth  watering. 

In  the  past  few  years,  bril¬ 
liant,  full-color  ads  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  daily  papers. 
Many  of  these  ads  are  pre¬ 
printed  on  a  continuous  sheet, 
or  “web,”  by  houses  specializing 
in  color  work,  and  the  rolls  are 
shipped  to  newspapers  on  the 
advertiser’s  schedule.  The  news¬ 
papers  then  run  the  web  through 
their  presses  and  print  a  regular 
page  of  the  paper  on  the  reverse, 
or  “back-up,”  side. 

One  form  of  such  planting  is 
known  as  “SpectaColor.”  With 
SpectaColor  the  advertisement 
has  the  usual  white  borders  on 
alt  four  sides.  At  present  some 
360  newspapers  have  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  accepting  SpectaColor 
advertising. 

It’s  a  tricky  job  to  maintain 
exact  tension  and  control  paper 
stretch  on  the  back-uj)  lain,  in 
order  to  keep  the  back-up  page 


precisely  in  register  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  page.  Where  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  justifies  pur¬ 
chase  of  some  $20,000  worth  of 
electronic  equipment,  there’s  no 
problem.  But  what  about  the 
smaller  new'spaper  plant  that 
doesn’t  have  that  kind  of 
money  ? 

Compton  Printing  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  which  prints  the 
60,000-run  Western  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
solved  the  problem  for  about 
$2,000,  with  a  Link-Belt  P.I.V. 
variable  speed  drive,  a  strobe 
light  and  a  bit  of  ingenuity. 

The  problem  with  back-up  re¬ 
sults  because  the  web,  hundreds 
of  feet  long,  stretches  as  it  is  un¬ 
reeled  into  the  press.  Further¬ 
more,  stretch  cannot  be  pre-cal- 
culated  at  any  point  because  the 
web  also  creeps  from  time  to 
time.  The  only  solution  is  to 
constantly  regulate  web  tension 
throughout  the  press  run. 

With  ordinary  newspaper 
back-uj),  stretch  is  no  problem 
because  both  sides  are  printed 
almost  simultaneously  in  a  sin¬ 


gle  press  run.  But  in  Specta¬ 
Color — with  one  entire  side  pre¬ 
printed  —  unless  press  feed  is 
carefully  controlled,  the  pages 
would  soon  be  seriously  out-of- 
register  in  a  high-speed  mn. 
That  is,  the  printed  area  on  one 
side  would  not  exactly  back  up 
that  on  the  other  side,  becoming 
progressively  more  off-register 
until  an  impression  would  be 
partly  cut  off  when  the  pages 
are  trimmed. 

As  guides  for  both  back-up 
printing  and  cut-off,  the  Specta¬ 
Color  web  has  “eyemarks” 
printed  to  indicate  where  to  cut 
it  to  page  size.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  eyemarks  is  called  the  i-e- 
peat  length.  Anticipating 
stretch,  the  repeat  lengths  are 
spaced  very  slightly  shorter 
(less  than  2/100  of  an  inch) 
than  regular  newspaper  length. 
As  the  SpectaColor  roll  is  fed 
into  the  press,  the  web  must  be 
tensioned  so  as  to  keep  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  eyemarks  at  exact 
cutoff  length. 

The  P.I.V.  drive  is  installed 
at  one  end  of  the  press,  and  its 
remote  controls  at  the  other  end, 
where  a  pressman  can  adjust 
them  while  he  obsem-es  the 
stroboscope,  mounted  ovei-  the 
moving  web  as  it  comes  off  the 
printing  rollers. 

The  rate  of  flashing  of  the 
strobe  is  regulated  by  a  micro¬ 


switch  mounted  on  the  gear 
housing  of  one  of  the  plate  cylin¬ 
ders.  A  small  metal  finger  closes 
the  switch  for  an  instant  at  each 
revolution  of  the  cylinder,  caus¬ 
ing  the  strobe  light  to  flash. 

The  light  focuses  on  a  fixed 
marking  line.  When  finger  and 
switch  are  properly  timed,  and 
web  tension  is  correct,  the  strobe 
flashes  at  the  instant  the  eye- 
marks  appear,  lined  up  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  fixed 
marking  line.  If  the  eyemarks 
are  ahead  or  behind  the  mark¬ 
ing  line,  the  pressman  adjusts 
the  P.I.V.  output  speed. 

Actual  tensioning  is  done  by 
controlling  the  speed  of  a  steel 
roller  installed  where  the  web 
comes  off  the  reel.  The  web 
passes  over  the  steel  roller,  and 
a  rubber  roller  presses  against 
it  to  prevent  slippage.  The  P.I.V. 
takes  its  power  from  the  press 
lay  shaft  through  a  roller  cham 
drive  and  transmits  it  to  the 
steel  roller  through  a  flexible 
coupling,  worm  gear  speed  re¬ 
ducer  and  a  second  chain  drive. 

The  drive  is  designed  so  that 
when  the  P.I.V.  controls  are  on 
center,  the  surface  speed  of  the 
steel  roller  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  printing  cylinders.  Speed 
is  increased  when  creep  develops 
and  decreased  when  higher  ten¬ 
sion  is  required. 


After  a  Visual-ln-Plant  Demonstration  of 
1967  top  quality  Beveridge  Mats  in  your 
plant  on  your  equipment,  your  work  will 
take  on  a  new  look.  You  will  see  a  mat 
performance  that  can  make  your  mat 
handling  easier  and  more  efficient,  your 
reproductions  better  and  give  new  econ¬ 
omies.  Let  us  prove  these  advantages. 
Arrange  for  a  V.I.D.  now.  No  obligation  on 
your  part.  Write,  wire  or  phone. 


For  BEVERIDGE  MATS  For 


Newspapers 


Beveridge 

Auto-Pack 


Beveridge 
High  Speed 


Beveridge 

Multi-Cast 


Syndicates 


Beveridge 
"500"  Syndicate 


Beveridge 

Color-Pack 


Beveridge 

Premium-Bake 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 


705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (317)  635-4391 


the  old  job 
won’t  be  the 
same  after 
BEVERIDGE 

V.I.D.* 
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SEATTLE:  TIMES 


SKETCH  by  staff  artist  Ed  Walker  shows  how  the  Seattle  Times  Build¬ 
ing  will  appear  after  expansion  program  is  completed.  New  press¬ 
room  and  classified  advertising  building,  at  left,  will  be  connected 
by  bri  dge  to  present  structure. 


Seattle  Times  Starts 

ansion 


$6  Million  Exp 


remain  where  it  is.  It  should  be  huildinp,  or  the  “reel”  room,  will 
back  in  operation  by  September  be  connected  by  tunnel  with  the 
1,  1968.  present  basement  newsprint 

Another  press  will  consist  of  storage  space, 
seven  units  of  an  existing  press  The  rolls  of  newsprint  will  Ix- 
being  used  at  the  Times  plus  delivered  by  truck  to  an  unload- 
two  new  units  and  a  folder,  ing  facility  at  the  north  end  of 

Work  on  this  press  will  begin  the  new  pressroom  building  on 

about  September,  1968,  to  be  Thomas  Street, 
completed  by  February,  1969.  • 

The  next  press  (consisting  of  ^  c 

nine  units)  will  then  be  moved  vjOUllter  system 

into  the  new  pressroom  from  a  Ill  AlleiltOHH  Plant 

Times  pressroom  first  occupied  .  x:  a  t  • 

10-J1  *1.  1  -ij-  -^s  the  first  newspaper  to  m- 

in  19.51,  when  the  building  was  .  ,,  ..  o*  tr-  t> 

fUoi-  stall  the  new  Sta-Hi  Program 

ojiened.  In  that  year  the  Times  i  ^  nnn  T;; 

. _  ;p.  c  Control  System  772,  the  Allen- 

flnvvntmvn  i  t  n  towH  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  has 

rp.  ■  ”  °  ding,  ijpcome  the  center  of  interest  for 

This  press  will  become  opera-  ,  er  production  people, 

tive  again  in  August,  1969.  ^he  system  automatically 

The  other  existing  Pr^ss  units 

some  dating  back  to  1937,  wil  bundles  to  meet  the 

^  retired  The  old  cylinders  and  requirements  for 

folders  will  be  scrapped.  drop.  The  Call-Chronicle 

The  new  pressroom  building  operation  utilizes  punched  card 
will  have  windows  on  the  John  readers  for  data  input.  Two  card 
-  lee  s^e  for  viewing  the  readers  are  employed  which 
pi  esses.  Customer  parking  will  alternately  feed  bundles  left  and 
le  prov^ided  between  that  build-  right  out  of  the  Stacker  to  sepa- 
ing  and  John  Street.  tying  machines.  Punched 

unnels  will  be  constructed  cards  serv'e  a  second  function  as 
beneath  the  alley,  the  north  end  jammed  labels  for  identification 
of  \\  hich  will  be  raised^  some  30  of  bundles  for  distribution, 
inches.  The  tunnels  will  house  addition  to  punched  card 

con\e>or  equipment  to  deliver  readers,  the  system  can  also  be 
the  stereotype  plates  from  the  programmed  by  a  manual  key¬ 
stereotyping  room  in  the  lower  l,oard  or  a  direct  computer  drive. 
])art  of  the  present  building  to  Simple  plug-in  connections 
the  new  presses.  couple  console  to  the  Sta-Hi 

There  will  be  a  return  sys-  stacker  and  the  input  unit, 
teni  to  take  discarded  plates  to  ^ 

the  2.i-ton  lead-melting  pot. 

Some  700  to  800  such  plates,  Paper  Buys 

which  are  Iwked  on  the  press  j.  Keyboard  Ullits 
cylinders,  will  go  by  plate  con¬ 
veyors  daily  into  the  new  press- 

room.  Four  DI/AN,  model  LC-3, 

The  lower  floor  of  the  new  Computer  Keyboard  units  have 


Seattlk  mit  full  use  of  the  alley  below 
The  Seattle  Tiine.-i  has  an-  for  trucks.  It  will  contain  a 
nounced  a  $6  million  expansion  passageway  between  the  present 
program  involving  construction  building  and  the  new  classified- 
of  a  four-story  building  and  in-  advertising  department  on  the 
stallation  of  new  equipment.  top  floor  of  the  new  structure. 

The  building  program  is  sched-  The  expansion  program  in  this 
uled  for  completion  late  this  particular  area  will  add  6,800 
year  in  time  for  the  arrival  of  square  feet  to  the  present  corn- 
new  presses  by  Februar\-,  1968.  posing  and  engraving  depart- 
The  present  Times  Building  ments. 
will  lie  connected  to  the  new  The  present  building,  remod- 
structure  by  a  “bridge”  over  eled  in  a  $3.5  million  program 
the  alley.  The  “bridge”  will  per-  completed  in  1964,  will  undergo 

further  alterations. 

The  new  facilities  will  enable 
M  M  v  p  A  w  the  Times  to  publish  daily  news- 

■  ■  pajiers  as  large  as  144  pages, 

^  ^  I  1^  ^  if  compared  with  the  present  96- 

jiage  limitation. 

A  new  Goss  press  of  nine 
units  and  a  folder  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  beginning  in  February. 
It  is  expected  that  this  press 
will  lie  in  operation  by  June  30, 
1968. 

As  soon  as  it  is  rolling,  a  new 
unit  will  be  added  to  the  press 
installed  in  1964  to  make  it  a 
nine-unit  press.  It  also  will  get 
a  new  folder. 

This  jiress  will  be  shut  down 
during  its  change-over.  It  will 


Protect  your  press 
investment  against 
costly  repairs  and  down 
time  when  deadline 
minutes  are  important 
with  a  detector  system 
that  finds  the  break, 
prevents  a  wrap-up, 
severs  the  paper  and 
stops  the  press. 

Regardless  of  press 
equipment,  the  Cooksey 
System  will  be  value- 
engineered  for  your 
operation.  Write  for 
information. 


For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operation 


Korthe 

ENfJINEFKINfi  OObP, 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVE. 
SCHILLER  PARK,  ILL. 


College  Park,  Md. 


5000  Calvert  Road 


TILT-LOCK  DIFFERENTIAL  UNWIND 


crat  !n  Florida  which  became  a  member  of  the 
group  two  years  ago. 


ON  MAGNOLIA  DRIVE — This  is  the  design  by  loca 
architects  for  the  new  home  of  the  Tallahassee  Demo- 


t  •  Planned  for  possible  future 

f*  f  expansion,  the  buildinp  will  Ik* 

^  ^  situated  on  a  7.9-acre  site  with 

frontage  of  approximately  470 
llGtV  IlOtnC  feet  on  .Magnolia. 

The  contract  calls  for  corn- 
will  be  as  modern  as  tomorrow,  pletion  in  280  calendar  days.  The 
the  new  home  of  the  capital’s  target  date  is  Deceml)er  1967. 
only  daily  newspaper  will  be  The  production  process  will 
traditional  in  appearance.  involv’e  a  changeover  from  con¬ 

oid  brick,  a  long  columned  ventional  hot  metal  typesetting 
front  and  .\merican  Greek  re-  and  letter  press  printing  to 
vival  design  will  combine  to  photo  composition  and  rotary 
effect  mellow  lines.  offset  printing. 

Huddleston,  Satterfield,  Evans  • 

and  Lillie,  Tallahassee  firm  of  ('oiiipaot  Automatic 
architects  and  engineers,  de-  r-  t  r\tc 

signed  the  building.  Charles  i^amcra  lor  Utlset 
Sandlin  is  project  engineer.  Evanston,  111. 

The  structure  will  crown  the  BroT^^^  Manufacturing  Corn- 
open  hill  lietween  .■\palachee  pany  has  built  an  automatic  elec- 
Parkway  and  East  Tennessee  tronic  process  camera  specific- 
Street  with  a  split  level  at  the  ally  designed  for  newspaper  size 
rear  for  maximum  utility.  format. 

Situated  on  the  east  side  of  Combining  the  features  of 
Magnolia  Drive,  across  from  the  vertical  camera  compactness 
Elks  Club,  the  plant  will  have  with  horizontal  camera  preci- 
easy  access  to  the  Seaboard  Rail-  sion,  the  camera  is  a  two-in-one 
road  paralleling  Tennessee  innovation. 

Street.  It  stands  60  inches  high,  32 

The  62,000  square  feet  in  the  inches  deep  and  48  inches  wide 
first  floor  and  lower  level  will  (64  inches  with  hoods  opened), 
more  than  double  the  space  in  Its  compactness  secret  is  in  its 
the  present  building  at  Call  and  electronically  controlled  tele- 
.Adams  Streets.  scoping  track  innovation. 


YOU  NOW  CAN  USE  FULL  REEL  SPACE  EVERY  DAY  — RUN  HI-FI 
- OR  SPECTA  COLOR  ALONGSIDEJ^  OR  3/«  ROLL 

ra-Lock  Differential  Un- 

1  Assembly  assures  controlled 
-tension  on  each  roll  running 
1  shaft,  regardless  of  diam- 
caliper,  or  width.  Ideally 
d  for  all  flying  and  hand 
ter  presses.  The  Assembly 
I  for  itself  first  or  second  time 
used. 
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Selective  Tension 
In  Tyiiifi  Macliiiie 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Uniform  selective  tension  I’e- 
gardless  of  bundle  size  has  been 
built  into  "Twistrap,”  a  tying 
machine  manufactured  by  the 
Packaging  Systems  Division  of 
.Midstates  Wire  Company. 

The  machine  was  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago  recently. 

The  machine  is  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  high  speed  bundling 
of  newspapers,  providing  a  fully 
automatic  electro-pneumatic 
cycle  of  ojieration  to  apply  a 
flattened  wire,  called  “Twistrap,” 
to  a  compressed  bundle  with 
uniform  selective  tension  regard¬ 
less  of  bundle  size. 

The  machine  delivers  30  tying 
cycles  per  minute,  current 
models  are  controlled  by  photo¬ 
electric  cells,  and  the  machine 
is  compact  and  portable  to  pro¬ 
vide  space  saving  and  diversified 
operating  abilities. 

The  tying  wire  is  high  tensile 
galvanized,  flattened  wire,  sup¬ 
plied  on  10,000-foot  spools  for 
quick  dispensing  into  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  material  eliminates 
the  cutting  of  top  and  bottom 
papers  and,  also,  reduces  the 
lashing  characteristics  of  round 
wire. 


VOUR 

NEUJ  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AAAIIsr 

CHAS.T.  iVlAIN.  INC. 
Snyirteers 
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SYNDICATES 


Tiny  Tots  Tabloid 
Inserts  Introduced 

By  Kay  Eruiii 


Tiny  tots  will  get  their  own 
four-page  weekly  tabloid  filled 
with  coloring  cartoons  and 
games  through  a  new  syndica¬ 
tion. 

Kupper/Kimball,  Inc.,  (04.') 
Farmington  Ave.,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06105),  an  advertising 
agency,  is  distributing  the  in¬ 
sert  in  completed  mat  form  for 
use  as  a  four-page  tabloid  or 
two-page  standard  size  insert  for 
daily,  weekly  or  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

The  section  was  introduced  as 
The  Tiny  Times  in  the  Hartford 
Times,  Saturday,  March  11.  The 
paper  using  the  section  may 
print  its  own  masthead  over  it 
and  it  can  l)e  called  2'he  Tiny 
Observer,  The  Tiny  Express, 
The  Tiny  Herald  or  any  other 
name. 

Multiple  Muteriul 

The  material  in  it  ranges  from 
simple  exercises  up  to  more  ad¬ 
vanced  word  recognition.  It  will 
include  coloring,  numl)er  and  al¬ 
phabet  games,  puzzles,  object 
identification,  matching  games, 
holiday  and  historical  themes, 
paper  construction,  calendars 
and  similar  features. 

The  spokesman  and  central 
character  of  Tiny  Times  is  a 
registere<I  trademark,  "Tiny 
Turtle,”  to  be  used  in  different 
ways  to  lend  continuity  to  the 
publication. 

Harlan  L.  Kimball  of  Kupper 
Kimball  said  Tiny  Times  is  an 
effort  to  appeal  directly  to  the 
25-35  age  gioup  through  their 
common  and  greatest  interest — 
their  children.  Tiny  Times  can 
be  used  as  a  “l)onus”  in  the 
newspaper  -  in  -  the  -  school  i)ro- 
gram. 

Kimball  said  that  Tiny  Times, 
as  promotion  of  the  newspaper 
and  as  a  public  ser\-ice,  can  be 
supplied  at  little  cost  to  orphan¬ 
ages,  children’s  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  concerned  with 
rearing,  entertaining  or  educat¬ 
ing  children. 

“It  is  a  most  creative  way  to 
use  the  newspaper  medium  in  a 
manner  in  which  other  media 
cannot  compete,”  he  said. 

Promotional  possibilities  for  a 
newspaper  to  capitalize  on  the 
Tiny  Times  are  suggested  by  the 
distributors,  who  have  planned  a 
complete  advertising  campaign. 

The  front  and  back  cover  will 
have  an  extra  color  (spot)  and 
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inside  j)ages  will  l)e  black  and 
white  only'. 

A  panel  of  parents,  elemen¬ 
tary'  school  teachers  and  profes¬ 
sional  consultants  serves  as  an 
editorial  board  and  all  features 
are  j)re-tested  with  y'oungsters. 

• 

‘■Leisure  Liviii"’ 

Pajje  Introduced 

“Leisure  Living  ’67,”  is  being 
introduced  by  Newspaper  Enter- 
|)rise  Association  to  its  daily 
service  as  a  companion  piece  to 
the  “Young  Living  ’67”  page. 

The  new  page  will  focus  week¬ 
ly  columns  on  travel,  coin  collect¬ 
ing  and  home  care  and  ciaft. 

“Traveler’s  Clearing  House,” 
by  Stevie  Bonsavage,  is  a  forum 
where  ideas,  experiences  and 
practical  travel  information  can 
l)e  exchanged.  It  is  a  two-way 
communication  channel  in  which 
readers  participate  in  (luestions 
and  answers. 

“Money  Clips”  is  an  illus¬ 
trated  report  on  the  origin,  his¬ 
tory'  and  value  of  American  and 
foreign  coins  and  currency  by 
Mort  Reed,  writer  for  Coin 
World. 

"I)o-It-Youiself,”  by  Mr.  Fix, 
is  designed  as  an  answer  to  high 
home  repair  costs. 

• 

Abhy  Gels  50,000 
Pen  Pals  for  G.I.s 

“I’ve  never  l)een  so  impressed 
with  what  the  power  of  the 
printed  word  could  do,”  said 
Col.  John  Godwin,  deputy  di¬ 
rector  of  the  ,\rmy'  and  .\ir 
Force  Postal  Service.  He  was 
referring  to  the  response  elicited 
by  a  letter  printed  by  “Dear 
Abby”  in  her  CT-NYNS  column. 

It  was  an  appeal  from  A2c 
“G.I.  Joe”  King,  a  postal  clerk 
stationed  in  Thailand,  for  “Pen 
Pal”  letters  from  Abby’s  read¬ 
ers.  King  told  of  his  many  bud¬ 
dies  who  were  on  the  short  end 
at  mail  call.  “There  are  .500  or 
600  guys  who  would  l)e  tickled  to 
get  even  a  bill.” 

The  replies  from  .4bby’s  read¬ 
ers  were  immediate  and  even 
overwhelming.  From  Seattle 
alone,  there  were  7,500  letters 
and  cards.  The  national  total  for 
one  week  was  in  excess  of  50,000. 

Col.  Godwin,  whose  office  is 
in  the  Pentagon,  made  several 
tours  of  the  cauldron  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


H'S  A  DEAL — Lewis  Little  (1.) 
shakes  hands  with  Bruce  Horton, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate.  The  Lew  Little  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  been  sold  to  the  R&T 
Syndicate  and  Little  will  become 
associate  editor  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  R&T  at  the  New  York 
office,  where  Philip  G.  Reed,  East¬ 
ern  manager,  will  devote  more 
time  to  foreign  sales.  The  R&T 
Syndicate  headquarters  office  is  in 
Des  Moines. 


syndicate 
O  entences 


lllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllll^ 

Lawrence  Dietz  interviewed 
Johnny  Hart,  cartoonist  of  “The 
Wizard  of  Id”  and  “B.C.,”  in  his 
home  town,  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  and 
wrote  a  profile  of  him  and  his 
work  for  H’esf,  the  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Incidentally,  Hart  passes  along 
his  story  outline  to  Id’s  artist, 
Brant  Parker,  who  lives  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Hart 
draws  B.C.  himself. 

“Fred  Basset,”  that  “thinking 
dog,”  took  a  week’s  vacation 
from  the  comics  pages  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  but  a  large 
numl)er  of  complaints  from  read¬ 
ers  brought  the  comic  strip  back 
to  its  accustomed  place.  “The 
many  interested  readers  who  | 
asked  for  his  speedy  return  will  ■ 
be  happy  to  know  he  is  as 
grumpy  as  ever,”  the  Tribune  I 
explained  in  a  box  headed:  I 
“Fred’s  Back!”  : 


P.O.  Bans 
Postcards 
In  Contests 

The  Post  Office  Department 
on  April  1  banned  the  practice 
of  permitting  newspaper  readers 
to  paste  puzzle  answers  on  post¬ 
cards  l>ecause  their  thickness 
plus  paste-ons  causes  jams  in 
new  cancelling  machines. 

-All  entries  in  the  future  must 
l)e  leturned  to  newspapers  in 
envelopes  bearing  5c  postage 
stamps.  Postcards  are  4c. 

Fred  Jablons,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  \ewark  (N.J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  who  handles  contests  in 
that  and  other  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers,  said  a  box  in  large  type 
notified  readers  of  the  Long 
Island  (N.Y.)  Press  of  the 
change  in  postal  lules.  He  said 
he  expects  a  reduction  in  replies 
for  perhaps  a  week  but  he  is 
sure  that  when  readers  l)ecome 
familiar  with  the  new  rule  that 
replies  quickly  will  regain  nor¬ 
mal  volume. 

Extra  handling  work  will  re¬ 
sult  in  newspaper  offices  be¬ 
cause  envelopes  must  be  cut  and 
the  sheets  inside  unfolded  l)efore 
replies  to  contests  can  be 
studied. 

The  Newark  Evening  News  is 
carrying  a  contest  in  which  an¬ 
swers  are  accumulated  and  sent 
in  together,  maybe  a  batch  of 
60  at  a  time.  Envelopes  already 
were  necessary,  of  course,  in  con¬ 
tests  of  that  nature. 


Louis  Sobol,  who  has  been  a 
Broadway  columnist  or  reporter 
for  the  New  York  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune  and  its  predecessor* 
for  38  years,  retired  April  1  to 
write  his  autobiography,  maga¬ 
zine  articles  and  a  play.  His 
“New  York  Cavalcade”  column 
was  distributed  by  the  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 


A  bride-to-be  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  wrote  Bob  Wel)er,  cartoon¬ 
ist,  Norwalk,  Conn.:  “On  April 
8  I  am  taking  the  big  step  into 
matrimony.  I  really  want  to 
give  my  husband-to-lre  a  wedding 
present  that  he  will  remember 
and  appreciate  thiough  the 
years.  Since  he  is  such  a  big  fan 
of  ‘Moose’  I  was  wondering  if 
I  could  obtain  one  of  your  orig¬ 
inals,  personally  autograi)hed,  to 
give  to  him.  I  know  he  would 
be  thrilled,  and  I  would  greatly 
appreciate  it.  Many  thanks  for 
any  considei  ation  you  may  give 
to  this  request.”  Needless  to  say, 
the  unusual  request  was  granted, 
• 


‘Veep’  for  PR 


Columbia  Pictures  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  announced  the  election  j 
of  J.  Raymond  Bell  as  vicepresi- ) 
dent  for  Public  Relations.  He  | 
joined  Columbia  in  1948  and  has  - 
supervised  the  company’s  stock- 1* 
holder,  governmental  and  censor- 1 
ship  activities  and  public  affairs,  f 
He  was  motion  picture  and 
radio  editor  of  the  Georgian- 
American  in  Atlanta,  and  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  before  going  into 
publicity  work. 
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United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc 


220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


is  now  one  of 
America’s  leading 
columnists... 
with  more  than 
200  newspaper 
subscribers. 


OUTSPOKEN 


SOUND 


TIMELY 


FORCEFUL 


ERUDITE 


His  three-times-a-week  commentary  is  informative  and  entertaining,  sometimes 
biting  and  frequently  penetrating  ...  he  pulls  no  punches  in  his  brilliant  observa¬ 
tions  on  national  and  international  affairs. 


Phone,  wire  or  write  today  for  sample  columns 


E.  WESLEY  HAMMOND,  control- 
ler  since  1962,  has  been  given 
addiiional  responsibilities  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day.  He  started  with  the 
paper  in  1948  as  boolclieeper- 
cashier. 


Faj^t  Vf  riliiijj  V)  in  si 
Awartl  for  Reporter 

Representatives  of  New  York 
City,  Lonfr  Island  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  daily  newspapers  and  of  a 
financial  daily  are  winners  of 
Silurian  awards  for  journalistic 
achievements  during  li)66,  it 
was  announced  by  Henry  Senber, 
president  of  the  society  of  vet¬ 
eran  New  York  newspapermen. 

Winners  will  be  honored  at  the 
Silurians  dinner  -April  17  at  the 
Hotel  Americana. 

First  prize  in  si)ot  news  goes 
to  Theo  Wilson,  \ew  York  \ews, 
for  her  story  on  the  acquittal  of 
Candace  (Candy)  Mossier.  Aliss 
Wilson  filed  her  story  during  a 
one-hour  court  break  and  again 
after  court  recessed  in  Miami  at 
4:3(1  p.m.  to  meet  a  ."do  New 
York  deadline. 

Winner  of  the  feature  award 
is  John  I).  Williams,  Wall  Street 
Jounml,  for  a  story  on  the  Port 
of  New  York  .Authority. 

-Another  meml)er  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  staff,  Joseph  E. 
Evans,  takes  the  editorial  award 
for  his  attack  on  a  guaranteed 
income  for  everyone. 

The  public  serv  ice  award  goes 
to  the  Record  in  Hackensack  for 
its  campaign  calling  attention  to 
hazardous  roads. 

Warren  King,  .Vcic  York 
-VcM'.s,  wins  the  cartoon  award. 

First  prize  for  spot  news  pho¬ 
to  goes  to  Richard  Kraus  of 
Xeu'xday  for  a  three-))art  photo, 
showing  a  mother  chasing  her 
son  off  a  picket  line. 

Winner  of  the  feature  photo 
award  is  Frank  Hurley  of  the 
News  for  a  photo  showing  a 
girl  throwing  back  her  head  to 
get  water  out  of  her  hair  after 
emerging  from  a  swimming  pool. 


AFTER  YEARS  Vi  11 H  DU  PONT 

Brayman  Guides  PR 
In  World  of  Politics 


<'ori>orate  Manajfernent  in  a  World  of 
Politico.  By  Hamid  Brayman.  203 
McCiraw-Hill  B(K)k  Co. 


-A  newspaper  reporter  who 
learned  about  politics  and  peo- 
l)le  in  the  -Albany  days  of  -Al 
Smith  and  went  on  to  being  an 
obseiwer  of  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Washington  has  the 
basic  qualifications  for  writing 
a  book  about  “the  public,  politi¬ 
cal  and  govemmental  problems 
of  business.” 

What  makes  his  book  all  the 
more  authoritative  is  Harold 
Hrayman’s  extensive  experience 
in  public  relations  (at  the  top 
level)  for  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nem¬ 
ours  &  Company  from  1944 
through  1965.  Not  only  did  he 
concern  himself  with  the  Du¬ 
Pont  corporate  image  but  he 
helped  to  guide  the  family  i.n 
the  world  of  public  relations. 

Human  Inlerol 

Tinie  to  his  original  calling  as 
a  reporter — uj)  from  the  run¬ 
away  horse  story  to  the  second 
door  of  the  Capitol  at  -Albany 
from  wheie  the  road  often  leads 
to  Washington  in  dream  or  in 
fact — Brayman  treats  the 
reader  of  what  might  be  suspect 
as  a  dry  textbook  to  anecdotes 
that  lift  it  into  the  readable 
range  of  human  interest. 

Primarily  intended  to  be  a 
handbook  for  businessmen  and 


public  relations  practitioners, 
B  cayman’s  guide  switches  off 
the  puljjit  microphone  now  and 
then  to  offer  such  gems  of  ad¬ 
vice  as  the  following: 

On  relationships  with  the 
writing  world — “The  idea  of 
free  ailvertising  is  as  obsolete 
as  the  Nina,  the  Pinta,  and  the 
Santa  Maria,  and  should  be  ban¬ 
ished  from  business  minds,  but 
giving  time  freely  to  writers  is 
tremendously  productive.  Easy 
access,  rather  than  avoidance, 
or  allowing  inadequate  periods 
of  time  to  such  discussions,  an¬ 
swers  many  of  the  problems  in 
the  relationship  with  writers.” 

On  Hard-Sell  advertising  — 
“There  are  things  in  advertis¬ 
ing  that  annoy  some  i)eople,  and 
the  natural  reaction  is  to  think 
that  these  things  ought  to  be 
))rohibited  or  controlled.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  just  plain  foolish  to 
talk  about  control  of  advertising 
by  government,  because  in  a 
free  society  the  minute  a  com- 
l)any  cannot  handle  its  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  way  that  it  thinks 
best,  one  of  its  most  effective 
management  tools  has  been  e.x- 
propriated.” 

.Agencies'  Kespunsibility 

It’s  Brayman’s  thesis  that 
comi)any  management  should 
insist  on  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  maintaining  a  decent 
.standard  to  sell  its  jn’oducts.  “It 


Harris- Intertype  To  Merge 
With  Electronics  Company 


Cleveland 

Directors  of  Harris- Intertype 
Corporation  here  and  Radiation, 
Incorporated,  Melbourne,  Flor¬ 
ida,  have  agreed  to  merge,  it 
was  announced  -April  2. 

George  S.  Dively,  chairman  of 
Harris-Intertype,  and  Homer  R. 
Denius,  founder  and  chairman 
of  Radiation,  said  in  a  joint 
statement:  “This  will  l)e  the 
most  important  step  ever  taken 
by  either  firm.  It  will  establish 
a  new  type  of  communications 
equi])ment  company  able  to  serve 
the  conv’erging  graphic  and  elec¬ 
tronic  requirements  of  the 
worldwide  communications  ex¬ 
plosion.” 

The  proposed  merger,  a  $39 
million  transaction,  calls  for 
Harris-Intertype  to  issue  securi¬ 


ties  on  the  basis  of  three-fourths 
of  a  share  of  Harris  common 
.stock  for  each  share  of  Radia¬ 
tion  common. 

Harri.s-Intertyj)e  is  primarily 
a  manufacturer  of  equipment 
for  printed  communications, 
while  Radiation  concentrates  on 
electronic  communications  prod¬ 
ucts. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  19()(>,  Harris-Intertype  re¬ 
ported  shi})ments  of  $170,028,000 
and  earnings  of  $11,612,000  or 
$2.51  per  share.  The  company 
has  9,300  shareholders.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  .August  26, 
1966,  Radiation  reported  sales 
of  $45,958,000  and  earnings  of 
$1,060,000  or  92c  per  share. 
There  are  7,500  Radiation,  In¬ 
corporated  shareholders. 


is  hard  to  believe,”  he  says,  | 
“that  numerous  soaps,  deodor-  j 
ants,  etc.  cannot  be  sold  without  ' 
making  intelligent  people  gag 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the 
hanl-.sell  television  advertising 
which  extols  each  product  as  be¬ 
ing  scientifically  the  best.” 

In  the  chapter  on  this  subject 
of  advertising,  Brayman  hap¬ 
pens  to  mention  how,  when  he 
was  young  and  brash  in  Du¬ 
Pont’s  PR  department,  he  sug¬ 
gested  a  remedy  for  a  comi)any 
problem  only  to  have  the  presi¬ 
dent  ask  him  if  he  realized  how- 
much  it  would  cost.  Pulled  up 
quickly  by  the  $10  million  fig¬ 
ure,  Brayman  says  he  asked  for 
more  time  to  devise  a  better 
way. 

“With  more  study,”  he  says, 
“we  tlid  find  a  better  way.”  But 
the  reader  is  left  to  wonder  what 
it  was. 

Two  salient  points  in  Rray- 
man’s  theme  are:  1.  Business¬ 
men  should  recognize  the  power 
of  the  communicators;  2.  Man¬ 
agement  of  Big  Business  can 
profit  from  stockholders’  ques¬ 
tions,  even  though  they  may  be 
antagonistic. 

The  Best  of  Vi'ashington 

On  the  first  point  the  author 
ventures  bravely  into  a  listing 
of  the  15  or  20  top  newsmen  in 
Washington  among  the  700  or 
more  on  the  beat.  Naturally, 
some  of  these  were  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  friends  in  the  days 
when  he  was  gathering  news  for 
the  Xew  York  Post  (of  Curtis 
ownership)  and  the  Houston 
Post.  Many  others  who  helped 
to  elect  him  as  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club  and  the 
Gridiron  Club  may-  wonder  why 
they  ai-e  omitted. 

He  leaves  the  field  of  stock¬ 
holder  relations  with  the  story 
of  a  DuPont  meeting  where 
Mrs.  Wilma  Soss,  the  peripa¬ 
tetic  quiz-master,  inodded  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  Carpenter  .Ir.,  chairman 
of  the  board,  with  sassy  de¬ 
mands  for  informatio.n.  .At  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Mr.s. 
Soss  went  uj)  to  Cari)enter, 
turned  on  a  sweet  smile,  and 
said,  “Mr.  Carpenter,  I  just 
don’t  understand  you.  You  have 
this  horrible  aversion  to  women, 
and  yet  here  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  DuPont  Hotel,  which  you 
own,  all  around  the  cornices  are 
the  figures  of  women.” 

Writes  Brayman:  “Walter 
Caiqjenter  smiled  back  at  her 
just  as  sweetly  as  she  had 
smiled  at  him  and  said,  ‘But, 
Mrs.  Soss,  see  how  silent  they 
are.’  ” 

When  a  jmblic  relations  man 
hsa  a  client  with  a  problem,  he 
can  turn  to  one  of  the  chapters 
in  this  book  by  Harold  Bray¬ 
man  and  get  set  for  almost  any¬ 
thing  . .  .  J.H.W. 
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looni  foreman,  when  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  a  meeting  “will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  composing  room  opera¬ 
tions.” 

W.  H.  Janies,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  News,  com¬ 
menting  on  this  point  said: 
"Our  foremen  have  requested 
the  union  to  discontinue  the 
meetings  so  that  normal  work 
may  continue.  The  union  has 
resorted  to  this  action  appar¬ 
ently  without  regard  for  the  ef¬ 
fect  it  will  have  on  the  ability 
of  the  News  to  serve  its  read¬ 
ers,  advertisers  and  the  New 
York  community.” 

Publisher  sources  in  New 
Y’ork  (lescrilie  chapel  meetings  as 
a  “harassment  technique”  which 
had  Ix'en  used  liefore  by  the 
prinb'rs’  union,  but  with  no¬ 
where  like  the  intensity  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  News.  Chapel 
meetings  liecame  a  factor  during 
contract  negotiations  in  196o, 
prolonged  meetings  being  held  at 
the  Times  and  the  News.  In 
1964,  during  the  second  year  of  a 
two-year  contract,  chapel  meet¬ 
ings  also  slowed  production  at 
the  News  although  a  work  stop¬ 
page  did  not  develop.  In  19.58, 
after  prolonged  arbitration  on 
the  subject  of  “bogus,”  the  final 
award  was  disputed  and  chapel 
meetings  debated  the  (|uestion 
within  the  plants  of  the  Times, 
Post,  and  Mirror. 

In  the  jiast,  publishers  have 
complained  to  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  The  ITU 
has  usually  requested  local  chap¬ 
els  to  resume  work  and  to  “nego¬ 
tiate  in  the  normal  manner.” 

Sources  said  activity  at  the 
News  was  “designed  to  provoke 
a  walkout.”  Powers  said  that 
chapel  meetings  were  called  be¬ 
cause  membei  s  at  the  News  were 
concerned  over  the  course  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  felt  that  their  em¬ 
ployer  had  contributed  to  an  im¬ 
passe. 

He  also  indicated  that  if  the 
News  attempted  to  di.scipline  any 
of  the  pi-inters,  the  union  would 
resist,  making  the  matter  a  i)art 
of  the  negotiations. 

From  time  to  time.  Powers 
would  recess  the  chapel  meetings 
after  a  lO-minute  talk  and  then 
reconvene  them  within  an  hour 
or  so.  This  was  done,  he  e.x- 
plained,  so  the  meetings  wouldn’t 
interfere  with  production. 

At  “Big  6”  headquarters,  a 
spokesman  said  the  union  felt 
justifieci  in  holding  the  meetings 
on  the  employer’s  premises, 
“because  we  have  a  21-hour,  7- 
day-a-week  shift  at  the  News. 
Thus,  there  is  no  reason  for  any 


union  member  to  be  forced  to  go 
elsewhere  for  these  meetings.” 

The  printers’  use  of  chapel 
meetings  to  force  the  bargaining 
pace  aroused  interest  in  the  or¬ 
igin  of  the  word  “chapel”.  Jo¬ 
seph  Moxon,  in  his  “Mechanick 
Exercise,”  produced  in  1963,  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  word  was  con¬ 
ferred  for  use  by  printers  “by 
courtesy  of  some  great  church¬ 
man”  in  recognition  of  “the 
l)ooks  of  Divinity  that  proceeded 
from  a  printing  house.” 

Others  have  suggested  that  the 
chapel  has  its  origins  in  the 
printing  house  of  William  Cax- 
ton,  who  set  up  his  press  in  a 
chapel  adjoining  Westminster 
•Abbey.  Other  printing  historians 
say  Chapel  is  an  anglicised 
version  of  a  word  brought  to  this 
countr.v  by  F’rench  journeymen 
in  the  16th  century. 

'Mailers  of  Minor  Iiiiporl' 

Interesting,  too,  in  the  light  of 
present  developments,  is  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  committee  accepted  by 
the  1836  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Typographical  Society, 
forerunner  of  ITU,  which  said: 

“That  as  Chapels  are  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  adjustment  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  minor  import,  they  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  ends  in¬ 
tended  to  l>e  gained  by  their  es¬ 
tablishment  would  be  more  sat¬ 
isfactorily  attained  by  referring 
them  directly  to  the  society  or 
as.sociation  existing  where  the 
difficulty  may  arise. 

“Your  committee  think  that 
this  course  would  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  prevent  disputation  on 
trivial  matters,  and  would  cause 
men  to  l)e  more  cautious  in  or¬ 
iginating  difficulties  when  they 
are  to  be  referred  to  their  re¬ 
spective  associations  or  so¬ 
cieties  .  . 

Obituary 

Robkrt  Copkl.an,  72,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Times-Star  before  its  merger 
with  the  Post;  retired  state  em- 
l)loye;  April  2. 

«  *  * 

Tiio.m.vs  a.  Di  gan,  57,  a  copy 
editor  for  the  New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune;  April  2. 

♦  ♦ 

William  J.  McNally,  75,  one¬ 
time  drama  critic,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  editor  of  Minneap¬ 
olis  newspapers;  president  of 
Minnesota  Tribune  Co.  liefore 
merger  with  the  Star  in  1941; 
April  2. 

*  *  * 

JO.SKPII  1).  Bannon,  87,  long¬ 
time  Hearst  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  foundei’  of  the  Newspaper 
Deliverers’  Union  in  New’  York, 
associate  of  Moses  Annenberg 
in  publishing  ventures;  April  3. 
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Hope  Is  Promoted 
To  Managing  Editor 

Chicago 

Two  31-year-old  men,  James 
F.  Hoge  Jr.,  and  Kenneth  D. 
Towers,  have  been  appointed 
managing  editor  and  city  editor, 
respectively,  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Frank  McHugh,  51,  was 
named  night  managing  editor. 

Hoge  succeeds  the  late  Quen¬ 
tin  P.  Gore.  McHugh  was  an  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  and 
Towers  an  assistant  city  editor. 
Hoge  moved  up  from  city  editor. 

Hoge  joined  the  Sun-Times  in 
1958  after  graduating  from  Yale 
University.  He  worked  in  the 
paper’s  Washington  bureau  fol¬ 
lowing  a  10-months  study  of 
government  operations.  He  was 
appointed  as  an  assistant  city 
editor  in  1964. 

McHugh,  a  native  Chicagoan, 
has  been  with  the  Sun-Times 
since  1937.  Towers  has  been  a 
reporter-rewrite  man  for  10 
years. 

Movie  Critics  Named 

Emmett  Dedmon,  editor  of  the 
Sun-Times,  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Roger  Ebert, 
24,  a  staff  feature  writer,  as 
motion  picture  critic.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Daily  Illini  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  before  go¬ 
ing  to  work  for  the  Champaign- 
(Ill.)  Neu's-Cazette  in  1958. 

Other  ajipointments  were : 
Charles  Piper,  day  news  editor; 
and  James  Peneff,  first  assistant 
managing  editor. 

Miss  Mueller  Named 
As  Society  Editor 

St.  Louis 

Miss  Lucyann  Mueller  has 
been  named  society  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Miss  Judy  Jones. 

Miss  Mueller,  a  native  of  St. 
Louis,  is  a  1965  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University  where 
she  received  her  journalism  de¬ 
gree.  She  joined  the  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat  on  May  2,  1966  as  a  w’riter 
in  the  women’s  department.  She 
is  the  recording  secretary  of  the 
St.  Louis  chapter  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  journalism  society. 


Arkansas  Law 
Changed  for 
Carrier  Boys 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

At  the  request  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Press  Association,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  has  passed  new 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  re¬ 
striction  imposed  by  a  1914  law 
against  employment  of  youths 
under  14  as  newspaper  carriers. 

In  a  recent  court  case,  a  13- 
year-old  carrier  for  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat  won  $195,000  for 
injuries  suffered  while  working 
his  route.  The  high  court  held 
he  was  not  an  independent  busi¬ 
nessman  because  he  was  barred 
from  enteiing  into  a  contract 
for  remuneiative  work.  (E&P, 
March  25). 

The  law  enacted  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  states  that  its 
purpose  “is  to  provide  children 
with  an  opportunity  to  develop 
business  interests  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  them  a  spirit  of  thrift 
and  industry  by  encouragement 
of  their  engagement  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  situation  where  the  child, 
parent  and  community  will  be 
benefited,  and  which  tends  to 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency.” 

A  minor  would  be  allowed  to 
sell,  deliver  and  collect  for 
newspapers,  with  approval  of 
the  parent  or  guardian.  In  re¬ 
turn,  the  employer  or  newspaper 
comjiany  contractor  must  pro¬ 
vide  accident  insurance  (at 
least  $10,000  indemnity  for 
death)  and  medical  expense  cov¬ 
erage  up  to  $5,000. 

• 

Kyodo  Takes  Service 

Exclusive  Japanese  distribu¬ 
tion  rights  for  the  AP-Dow 
Jones  Economic  Report  were 
acquired  by  Kyodo,  the  Japanese 
national  news  agency.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  contract  signing  was 
made  by  President  Shintaro 
Fukushima  of  the  Kyodo  News 
Service  at  a  televised  news  con¬ 
ference  in  Tokyo.  Distribution 
of  the  24-hour  a  day  internation¬ 
al  economic  and  business  news 
sei’vice  will  begin  in  Japan  on 
May  1. 
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Panel  Gives 
New  Reagan 
Press  Tally 

San  Francisco 

Political  correspondents  give 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  a  good 
score  despite  some  news  release 
mistakes. 

In  a  panel  session  here  before 
Northern  California  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi  members,  Earl  (Squire) 
Behrens,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  president  of  the  Capitol  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association,  said 
most  of  the  complaints  listed  in 
the  E&P  report  (Feb.  18)  came 
from  those  not  present  much  of 
the  time. 

Reagan  is  on  target  every 
Tuesday  at  record-sized  press 
conferences,  which  have  interna¬ 
tional  flavor  because  of  two  Lon¬ 
don  and  a  Toronto  correspond¬ 
ent,  Behrens  said.  He  l)elieves 
“the  not  too  many  complaints” 
will  lie  ironed  out  in  time. 

Jack  McDowell,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  lauded  Behrens  for 
battling  as  hard  for  afternoon  as 
for  morning  papers. 

Ed  Salzman,  Oakland  Tribune, 
said  media  members  “just  did 
not  have  the  votes”  when  the 
.■\ssembly  banned  newsmen  from 
the  floor  and  sent  them  back  to 
the  sidelines  of  the  legislative 
hall.  Newsmen  can  make  ges¬ 
tures  begging  individuals  to 
come  to  the  periphery,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Unsafe  in  Balcony 

A  projjosal  to  send  rei)orters 
into  the  balcony  lost  because 
that  area  was  declared  struc¬ 
turally  unsound  and  “I  think  it 
will  be  many  years  before  they 
put  us  there,”  he  said. 

Henry  Farrell,  San  Jose  Mer- 
curySews,  said  the  Governor 
faulted  on  technical  perform¬ 
ance  as  he  is  new  to  the  post. 
Reagan  lost  control  of  his  own 
proposal  for  college  tuition  and 
failed  to  provide  sufficient  ad¬ 
vance  time  for  the  release  of  his 
1600-page  budget  release,  he  also 
declared. 

The  Governor  has  reduced  the 
blizzard  of  press  releases  of  the 
previous  administration,  he  said 
in  referring  to  the  E&P  article. 
Too  many  handouts  take  time 
from  digging,  he  submitted. 

Paul  Beck,  former  Los  Anye- 
les  Times  political  writei-  who  is 
Reagan’s  press  secretary,  said 
questions  asked  at  press  con¬ 
ferences  have  subtle  meanings. 
There’s  a  tendency  to  disbelieve 
what  politicians  are  saying  and 
Reagan  is  not  political,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Nancy  Clark  Reynolds,  radio 


and  television  secretary,  said 
films  take  time,  money  and 
preparation  and  must  hav'e  news 
value  but  are  valuable  for  a 
state  of  California’s  size.  Reagan 
uses  television  well  and  13  cam¬ 
eras  customarily  operate  at 
press  conferences,  it  was  pointed 
out. 

‘Kiinning  Fast' 

Behrens,  who  said  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  is  making  mistakes  “but 
running  very  fast,”  declared  the 
networks  are  not  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  taxes.  When  report¬ 
ers  have  the  Governor  under  a 
cross-fire  and  he  has  “to  fish  or 
cut  bait”  a  television  questioner 
is  apt  to  ask  Reagan  what  he 
had  for  breakfast,  he  charged. 

Philip  Battaglia,  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  executive  assistant,  said  in 
a  talk  at  the  Los  .4ngeles  Press 
Club  that  he  is  “the  most  ac¬ 
cessible  Governor”  in  the  state’s 
history.  To  date  he  has  had  more 
than  100  news  conferences,  given 
200  interviews,  and  issued  175 
press  releases. 

• 

Libel  Law  Changed 
To  Alleviate  Damages 

Phoenix 

Arizona  Gov.  Jack  Williams 
has  signed  into  law  a  bill  which 
clarifies  the  state  libel  law. 

The  measure  provides  for  the 
publishing  or  broadcast  of  cor¬ 
rections  and  retractions  which 
may  alleviate  damages  that  can 
be  collected  by  a  person  who  is 
libeled  or  slandered. 

The  measure,  which  had  failed 
to  clear  the  legislature  sev¬ 
eral  times  previously,  slipped 
through.  An  amendment  tacked 
on  at  the  last  moment  provides 
that  the  more  liberal  terms  will 
not  apply  within  30  days  of  an 
election  if  a  story  or  broadcast 
is  designed  to  influence  the  elec¬ 
tion  result. 

The  measure  cleared  the  Sen¬ 
ate  20-7. 

• 

Roy  Carter  Retires 

Birmingham,  .■Ma. 

Roy  T.  Carter  retired  March  1 
and  ended  41  years  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Ilirmingham 
Sews.  Carter,  who  will  be  70 
in  .\ugust,  serv’ed  as  chief  pho- 
togiapher  for  20  years.  Recently 
he  was  the  newspaper’s  chief 
color  photographer.  He  will 
continue  to  study  color  tech¬ 
niques  in  his  own  laboratory. 

• 

Director  of  Charities 

Cleveland 

Publisher  Thomas  Vail  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Philip  J.  Santora  to  the 
new  position  of  director  of  Plain 
Dealer  Charities  Inc.  He  will  he 
replaced  as  circulation  manager 
by  Rol)ert  H.  Stenger,  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  Russell  C.  Fang- 
meier  announced. 


NAB  Chief 
Wary  About 
Public  Tv 

Chicago 

Federal  pressure  in  the  area 
of  news  and  public  affairs  could 
become  a  considerable  threat  to 
the  public  and  to  broadcasters, 
Vincent  T.  Wasilewski,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  told  the  annual 
convention  while  discussing  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a 
Public  Television  System. 

Wasilewski  noted  that  the 
Carnegie  Commission  Report 
had  recommended  the  creation  of 
a  quasi-governmental  body, 
“which  would  subsidize  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  presentation  of  the  arts 
on  a  scale  unknown  in  history.” 

He  advised  that  the  proposals 
be  examined  by  everyone  as  citi¬ 
zens,  not  just  as  broadcasters, 
and  added  that  realism  “requires 
us  to  face  two  hard  facts.  First: 
the  bill  would  implement  the 
Carnegie  proposal  and  provides 
that  the  controlling  body  consist 
of  a  15-man  board  of  directors 
appointed  by  the  President,  sub¬ 
ject  to  Senate  confirmation.  Sec¬ 
ond:  If  the  Carnegie  figures  are 
accepted,  these  individuals  will 
l)e  charged  with  spending  gov¬ 
ernment  tax  revenue  which 
would  eventually  amount  to  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

Affects  Local  .Stations 

“For  local  stations  to  maintain 
their  independence  under  such 
conditions  will  be  close  to  im¬ 
possible.  They  will  be  dependent 
on  the  central  organization 
which  will  have  a  monopoly  on 
the  money. 

“Up  to  now,  non-commercial 
tv  has  been  largely  in  the  hands 
of  states  and  cities  or  local 
groups.  Control  has  been  widely 
shared.  The  Carnegie  proposal 
would  radically  change  this.  It 
would  concentrate  enormous 
power  in  the  Presidentially-ap¬ 
pointed  board  and  the  staff 
which  works  for  it.” 

The  Carnegie  Commission  “re¬ 
serves  some  of  its  most  glowing 
terms  for  the  news  and  public 
affairs  operation  it  envisions,” 
Mr.  Wasilewski  said.  It  contem¬ 
plates  not  only  an  extensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  gathering  the  news,  of 
covering  “fast-breaking  news 
stories,”  but  also  of  giving  “per¬ 
spective  and  depth  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  news.” 

It  also  says  “programming  of 
the  news  should  grow  to  encom¬ 
pass  both  facts  and  meaning, 
both  information  and  interpreta¬ 
tion.” 


It  speaks  of  underwriting  the 
production  of  “documentaries  on 
subjects  of  national  concern  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  programs  dealing  on  a 
national  scale  with  public  affairs 
or  with  news  commentary.” 

“This  system,  said  the  N.AB 
president,  “has  the  potential  of 
becoming  a  government  propa¬ 
ganda  agency.  We  should  not 
merely  hope  that  this  will  not 
happen,  we  should  make  certain 
that  it  will  not  happen. 

“And  thus,  we  agree  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  system  ‘must  be  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  any  federal 
government  interference  over 
programming.’  ” 

Directors  of  lAPA 
Select  9  Scholars 

Montego  Bay 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter  .American  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  Scholarship  Fund  has 
awarded  nine  scholarships  to 
newspapermen  and  students — 
seven  from  Latin  .America,  one 
from  Jamaica  and  one  from  the 
United  States — for  a  year  of 
journalism  studies. 

.At  least  five  scholarships,  most 
of  them  to  citizens  or  residents 
of  the  United  States,  will  be 
giv’en  next  October  at  the  XXIII 
Annual  .Assembly  of  the  I.AP.A 
in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

1 23  I'p  to  Now 

With  the  nine  announced  here 
April  1,  a  total  of  125  scholar¬ 
ships,  representing  more  than 
$300,000,  have  been  granted 
since  the  program  was  started 
in  1956. 

The  winners  are: 

Enrique  Baccaro,  of  Paysan- 
du,  Urguay; 

.Alba  J.  Belandria,  of  San 
Cristobal,  Venezuela; 

Javier  Betancourt,  of  Medel¬ 
lin,  Colombia; 

Maria  Isabel  Browne,  of  Vina 
del  Mar,  Chile; 

Juan  Manuel  Hoyos,  of  Bogo¬ 
ta,  Colombia; 

Zbigniew  Koryzma,  of  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile; 

Yvonne  G.  Mackern,  of  Con¬ 
cordia,  .Argentina; 

Thomas  D.  Quinn,  of  Brawley, 
California; 

Don  R.  Weeks,  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

They  were  selected  hy  the 
Scholarship  Awards  Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
President  of  the  Fund,  Harold 
A.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press,  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  its 
meeting  here. 

Quinn  will  study  in  Colombia, 
and  the  other  eight  winners  will 
attend  different  universities  in 
the  United  States. 
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DENVER  POST  CASE 


Court  Allows  Heirs 
To  Fight  Stock  Sale 


Denver 

Probate  Judge  David  Brofman 
has  ruled  that  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Agnes  Reid  Tammen  does  not 
bar  her  heirs  from  attacking  the 
sale  of  Denver  Post  stock  to 
Helen  Bonfils  at  a  price  that 
was  lielow  a  bid  by  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse. 

Judge  Brofman  ruled  that  a 
“no  contest”  clause  in  the  will 
was  not  effective  to  bar  Mrs. 
Helen  Crabbs  Rippey  from  re¬ 
ceiving  income  from  the  Tam¬ 
men  trust. 

Two  beneficiaries  of  the  Tam¬ 
men  trust  have  brought  a  suit 
in  federal  court  challenging  the 
sale  of  17,705  shares  of  Denver 
Post  stock  by  the  Denver-U.  S. 
National  Bank  to  Helen  G.  Bon¬ 
fils,  Post  president. 

The  bank  is  trustee  of  the 
Tammen  trust,  and  Mrs.  Rippey, 
grandniece  of  the  late  Mrs.  Tam¬ 
men,  is  chief  l)eneficiary.  Mrs. 
Tammen  was  the  widow  of 
Harry  Tammen,  co-founder  of 
the  Post. 

Entitled  to  Income 

Judge  Brofman  ordered  the 
bank  to  resume  payments  of 
trust  income  to  Mrs.  Rippey.  He 
held  that  Wause  the  forfeiture 
clause  is  ineffective,  Mrs.  Rip¬ 
pey  is  entitled  to  the  monthly 
payments. 

The  monthly  income  received 
by  Mrs.  Rippey  from  the  trust 
ranges  from  $12,000  to  $14,000. 

The  judge  said  he  assumed 
the  bank  would  pay  Mrs.  Rippey 
back  income  withheld  since  the 
payments  were  halted  last  July 
pending  outcome  of  the  dispute 
over  the  forfeiture  clause. 

Mrs.  Rippey  and  her  family 
have  challenged  the  legality  of 
the  $5.3  million  sale  last  June 
22  of  the  Post  stock  to  Miss 
Bonfils. 

Mrs.  Rippey’s  sons,  Bruce  R. 
and  A.  Gordon  Rippey,  brought 
a  suit  in  Denver  U.S.  District 
Court  July  12  asking  that  the 
sale  l)e  declared  void. 

They  claimed  the  bank  vio¬ 
lated  its  duty  as  trustee  by  sell¬ 
ing  the  trust’s  principal  asset — 
the  Post  stock — for  $300  a  share. 

Bunk  Officer’s  Deposition 

The  judge’s  findings  came  at 
the  end  of  a  court  hearing  in 
which  Raymond  Turner,  lawyer 
for  Mrs.  Rippey  and  her  sons, 
read  into  the  record  a  deposition 
of  Arch  Metzner  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  bank  trust  officer, 
stating : 


•  Palmer  Hoyt,  Post  publish¬ 
er,  told  bank  officials  as  early 
as  May  18  that  Samuel  New¬ 
house  “would  pay  almost  any¬ 
thing  .  .  .  money  no  object”  for 
the  controlling  stock  in  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post. 

(On  June  22  the  bank,  as 
trustee  for  Mrs.  Tammen’s  es¬ 
tate,  sold  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  Post  to  Miss  Bonfils,  the 
Rippeys  claim,  for  $3.5  million 
less  than  Newhouse  was  willing 
to  pay  for  it.) 

•  Newhou.se  was  not  contacted 
l)efore  the  sale  of  the  stock. 

•  On  June  7,  Miss  Bonfils  and 
bank  officials  agreed  stock  be¬ 
longing  to  Miss  Bonfils  and  the 
Tammen  and  F.  G.  Bonfils 
Trusts  (about  60  percent  of  Post 
stock)  would  not  be  sold  except 
as  a  block — unless  the  stock  was 
sold  to  Miss  Bonfils  or  one  of  the 
trusts. 

•  The  Rippeys  as  trust  l)ene- 
ficiaries  were  not  informed  of 
this  agreement  until  June  1.5. 

On  June  15,  Miss  Bonfils  wrote 
a  letter  to  bank  officials  urging 
sale  of  the  Tammen  Trust  stock 
to  her  “at  the  earliest  possible 
minute.” 

Deei^ion  on  I^'gulily  Delayed 

The  bank  brought  suit  in 
Judge  Brofman’s  court  after  the 
Rippeys  sued  the  bank  in  U.S. 
District  Court,  contesting  the 
sale. 

The  bank  asked  Judge  Brof¬ 
man  to  rule  if  the  Rippeys  l)e- 
cause  of  their  suit  lost  the  right 
to  l)enefit  in  the  Tammen  Trust 
under  a  forfeiture  clause  in  Mrs. 
Tammen’s  will. 

Judge  Brofman  said  the  Rip¬ 
peys  did  not  attack  the  will  be¬ 
fore  it  was  admitted  to  probate 
and  in  questioning  the  actions  of 
the  bank  as  trustee,  are  still  not 
attacking  the  will. 

Still  under  consideration  by 
Judge  Brofman  is  the  bank’s 
request  for  a  declaratory  judg¬ 
ment  holding  the  June  22  sale 
valid.  The  judge  has  indicated 
he  would  not  decide  that  ques¬ 
tion  until  the  federal  court  case 
is  resolved  since  the  legality  of 
the  sale  is  a  main  issue  there. 


On  Duty  in  Saigon 

Thomas  W.  Cheatham,  24,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  staff  in  Chicago,  this 
week  joined  the  UPI  bureau  in 
Saigon. 


Strikers’  Back  Pay 
Judgment  Is  Upheld 

Florence,  S.  C. 

Florence  Printing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Florence  Morning 
\ews,  must  pay  $50,000  to  12 
workers  who  were  on  strike 
nearly  a  year.  The  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  has  upheld  the 
ruling  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  that  the  strikers 
were  entitled  to  lost  pay. 

On  a  finding  that  the  company 
had  been  guilty  of  unfair  labor 
practices,  the  NLRB  ordered  it 
to  reinstate  the  12  who  went  on 
strike  and  to  reimburse  them  for 
back  pay,  less  any  earnings, 
with  interest. 

The  court  rejected  the  com¬ 
pany’s  contention  that  the 
strikers  had  merely  spent  their 
time  picketing  the  plant  and 
had  not  made  a  serious  effort  to 
get  other  employment.  One 
member  of  the  three-judge  court 
said  there  was  evidence  of  “a 
lack  of  due  diligence”  in  “a 
ready  labor  market.” 

• 

Record  Earnings 

Earnings,  income  and  billings 
of  Grey  Advertising  were  at 
record  levels  in  1966.  The  agency 
billed  $160,963,811  as  compared 
to  $119,436,234  in  1965.  Earn¬ 
ings  rose  to  $1,800,436,  compared 
with  $1,667,567  in  1965.  Gross 
income  increased  to  $24,584,003 
as  against  $18, .561, 159  for  the 
year  earlier. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS _ 

ISewspaper  Appraisers 

,  APPRAISAL.S  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 

partnership.  Ician  anil  insurance  pur- 
!  |K>ses.  Sensible  fees.  Hrochure.  Marion 
{  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  SS,  Norton.  Kansas. 


ISewspaper  Itrokers 

WE.STERN  BAILIE’S.  WEEKLIES 
'  J.  A.  Snyiler.  ’^234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  .533-1361. 

I  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
,  that  buys  the  newspaiier  it’s  the  per- 
I  sonality  anil  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonai  contact 
I  sellinft. 

i  LEN  KEIGHNER  AGENCY 

,  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  paiiers- -  Nation-wiile  service 
I  899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 

I  R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  A.SSOCIATES. 

Inc.,  more  than  75  years  workinif  ex- 
\  lierience  in  fast-Krowintr  Zone  3  ilaily 
I  anil  weekly  newspaiiers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  VirKinia,  23507. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 

ARIZONA  AND  WE.STERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers.  Broker,  John  HoRue.  As- 
;  sociate,  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
.  8.5’201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


Georgia  Rivals 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


of  Athens.”  This  consists  of  a 
community  “black  eye”  and  a 
community  “bouquet.”  The  pa¬ 
per  depends  on  its  readers  for 
tips  for  this  one. 

Vaughn  does  not  have  the 
built-in  capacity  for  process 
color  such  as  that  being  installed 
by  the  Banner-Herald.  He  uses 
color  frequently  but  he  has  to 
have  it  done  in  Atlanta.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  new 
equipment  and  the  new  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Banner-Herald 
provides  sharp  competition.  But 
he  faces  the  future  with  opti¬ 
mism. 

“We  try  to  be  nice,  friendly 
and  helpful,”  he  said.  “We  serv¬ 
ice  advertising  and  we  service 
people.  We  try  to  make  a  favor¬ 
able  impression,  personally  and 
in  our  pages.  We  believe  we 
have  a  group  of  loyal  readers.” 
• 

Bassiiiaii  Retires 

La  Grange,  Ill. 

Herbert  J.  Bassman  wrote 
“30”  this  week  to  his  career  in 
journalism  which  spans  43  years 
when  he  sold  his  one-third  stock 
interest  in  the  Citizen  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.  The  new  president, 
editor  and  publisher  is  Fred  G. 
Tuttle  Jr.,  owner  of  the  majority 
stock.  His  father  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 


ANNOINCEMENTS 

ISeicspaper  Brokers 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
[  paper  pri>i>erties  sale  or  purchase, 
lli.xie  Newsiiaiiers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gails- 
ilen.  Ala..  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaiier  Sales  Manairement. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Monttfomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  9.3001 


!  MR.  PUBLISHE’R.  if  you  want  to  sell 
I  or  explore  the  market  anil  with  the  ut- 
I  most  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Drawer 
j  12128,  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 

I  The  DIAL  Aitency,  1.503  Nazareth. 

\  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
'  "America’s  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker” 

i  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
'  Inc.,  provides  exiierienced  guidance  in 
I  purchasinR  and  setting  up  for  successful 
publishinR.  P.  O.  Drawer  12428,  Pan¬ 
ama  City,  Florida  32401. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Licensed  broker.  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  Ea,LSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburs,  Ore.  97470 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISewspapers  For  Sale 

FLORIDA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
$22r»M  price:  rapid  jrrowth.  W  rite  cash 
first  letter:  requires  $H(>M  tiown.  rest 
finance<I.  Marion  R.  Krehhiel,  Box  88, 
Norton.  Kans.  67Cr>4. 

BILL  MATTHEW',  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  I>une<lin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

CULVER  (INI).)  W  EEKLY  :  also  shop-  j 
pinff  uruide:  \v 'without  plant.  Contact  i 
John  Cleveland,  The  Culver  Press.  <AC 
219)  842-3377. 

1/3  INTEREST  AVAILABLE  in  ttroup 
of  profitable  weekly  newspai>ers  in 
southern  New  England.  («ross  over 
1250,000.  Crowinjr  area.  This  is  an  op- 
ix>rtunity  for  a  working  executive,  not 
a  silent  partner.  Box  513,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOU  MAY  NOT  BELIEVE  IT— Live, 
stnmjf,  profitable  unoppt>se<I  upstate 
New  York  weekly,  pushinjr  $100,000,  j 
jrrowinff.  Solid  buyer  only.  Terms.  Box 
501,  Riitor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLIES  Ga..  Fla..  X.C.  ($5,000 
dn.)  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE.  334 
Jefferson  BidR.,  Greensbi>ro.  NC.  27402. 


lOW’A  WEEKLY  NEAR  COLLEGES, 
exclusive  county-seat  of  near  3,000 
|x>pulation.  Price  $65M  with  $19M 
down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88. 
Norton.  Kans.  67654. 


■WNOUNCEMENTS 

ISetcspapers  For  Sale 

GREAT  LAKES  STATES  PAPERS 
(1)  Exclusive  weekly  near  St.  Louis. 
Gross  near  $80,000.  Price<l  for  quick 
I  sale.  29^ r  down.  (2)  Unopix>se<l  county- 
seat  weekly.  $49,000  with  Rood  terms. 
(3)  Two  offset  weeklies,  job  shop. 
Gross  $270,000.  Oltly  $50,000  <Iown.  (4) 
Top  suburban  (ThicaRo  weekly.  $80,000 
cash.  (5)  50^  of  small  daily---$l,50,COO 
cash.  Others  nzuiiltible.  W'rite  fully  to: 
J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W'.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  HI. 


IDEAL  PROPOSrriON  for  a  man  and 
I  wife  team  experience<l  in  the  oi)eration 
!  of  a  67-year-old  weekly.  Locate<i  in 
LakewocMl  (Ocean  County),  N.  J.  In¬ 
cludes  a  2-8tory  brick  buildinR,  with  a 
mo(lernize<l  8-room  apartment.  W’ill 
consi<ler  outriRht  sale  or  lease-purchase 
aRreement.  Call  201-244-2500  or  201-349- 
0067  after  6  PM. 


W'EEKLY  GROUP  servinR  rapidly- 
RrowinR  eastern  major  metropolitan 
suburban  area.  Annual  volume  $150.00(^ 
Fully  e<iuippe<I  plant.  W'.  B.  Grimes  & 
Co..  Dupont  Circle  BUIr.,  W'ashinRton. 

I  D.C.  20036. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  GROUP. 
BriRht  future  for  Rrowth.  $100,000 
j  nwle^l.  W'rite  Box  591,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

‘  SOUTHERN  INDIANA  WEEKLY. 
Offset--<lo  own  composition,  printe^l 
nearby.  $47M  Rross:  $7M  down.  No 
brokers.  Box  .597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

1  Name - § 
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I  State - Zip  Code -  | 

I  Bv - I 

B  Closiificotion  _ g 

I  Copy - i 


E  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  B 

3  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  s 

3  Mail  to:  B 

■  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  *  8S0  Third  Av»iib*  •  New  Terk,  New  Terk  10022  B 
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ANNOUNCEMENT^ 

Newspapers  Wanted 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 


J 


INTERESTED  IN  BUYING  WEEKLY 
in  North  Dakota.  Semi  full  details. 
Box  532,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


F.-MRCHILD  Console  Scan-A-Graver. 
Excellent  condition.  Purchased  laSs! 
$1500  cash  in  our  Smithtield,  N.c! 
plant.  Reason  for  sellintr:  converte<i  to 
offset.  Call  Smithfield  Herald  9  1  9 — 934. 
2176. 


Communication  {Consultants 


PROBLEMS? 


If  you  have  them  in 

•  desiftn 

•  typOKraphy 

•  newsroom  operations 
write  WAYS  &  MilANS 
communicatwns  consultants 

Box  525,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Newspaper- Job  Shop  Printing 


SAVE  10%  CANADIAN  PRINTER 
Lai'tre  Montreal  puhlishinR  firm  has  ,35 
hours  i>ress  time  available  on  lO-year- 
oUl  Goss  press,  capacity  160  tabloiti 
Itaites.  Piiyable  in  Canadian  funds,  sav¬ 
ing  10%  on  exchantte  rate  alone.  Reply 
Box  .'>04.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
on  (Toss  Community  Offset  press  at  The 
Ri-corder  Pub.  Co..  Morristown  Road. 
Beinardsville.  N.  J.  07924.  .\Ibo  com¬ 
plete  composition  facilities  available. 
Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultr.  at  201- 
766-3900. 
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LIQUIDATING 
Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 
M«Iel  36  Linotypes — 66000 

—  Model  29  Linotypes  — 66000 
•  -Mwlel  .31  Lintoypes  ITS 
— Model  C2  Intertype  TTS 

; — Mmiel  S  Linotypes 
rer  10(i  Fonts  Linotyi>e  Mats 
Luiilow  Burnisher — 2  Universal 
Cabinets  -SO  p'onts  Mats 
Monotyi>e  Giant  Strip  Casters 
1—  Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 
— Morrison  Sluir  Stripper 

—  All  Makeup  Frames 

—  Assorteil  Steel  Makeuii  Tables 

Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets 
-  -etc. 

(Toss  Full  Patre  Flat  Castintr  Box 
1 — Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 

—  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

—  Duplex  Larfce  Gear  Mat  Roller 

I  Hoe  E'ncloseil  Curveil  Routers. 
23-9/16 

I — Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Ma-ster  Pot 
to  2  WoimI  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
: — Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/Roll 
Rams 

1— Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


NEWSPAPERS  and  other  publications 
lirinteil  fast  at  reasonable  prices.  Give  ; 
us  the  I'opy — we'll  do  the  rest!  Church  : 
Press.  636  First  Ave.,  West  H.-ivcn.  i 
Conn.  I 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING-REPAIRINCr-TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


EQUIPMENT  mart 

C.ompttsing  Rttom 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotype-  -lntertyi>e  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  (Tiurch  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


Presses  &  Machinery 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Uniteil  States  ' 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25.  j 
None  iietter  at  any  price.  Write  for  | 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
11I-1I3  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

World's  laritest  distributor  of  | 

Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-S35-1513 


Mailrttom  Equipment 


CUTLE'R-HAMMF.'R  N  E  W  S  P  A  P  E  K 
CONVFTYOR  —  Heavy  Duty  —  AC  — 
.Vpiirox.  70'  Complete. 


DEXTER  INSERTING  MACHINE  — 
A(7  —  5  .''ections  —  C-H  Delivery  — 
New  I960 


WIRCTYER  BUNDLE  CONVEYOR 
to'  24"  Belt — 4/10'  Sections— AC 


JAMPOL  DOCK  CONVEYOR  50'  30" 
Belt — 4,  12'  Sections — AC 


2-WlRETYER  TELESCOPIC  LOAD¬ 
ERS  —  Measure  12'  with  10'  Exten¬ 
sions  -  AC 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


4  FRIDEN  LCC-S  JUSTOWRITERS 
for  sale.  Goofl  condition.  Available  at 
once.  Write  or  call  Norman  Rosenhent, 
Hesrister  and  Tribune.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50304. 


LINOFILM  SYSTEM  —  l>atest  photo- 
eraiihic  unit,  composer,  jirocessor,  two 
keylstards,  srrids  and  width  cards.  Box 
I  52S.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOWEST  PRICES  and  best  quality 
Iierforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  1 1"— all  widths 
T"s  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET 
4  Units  —  16  paKes  —  1963  —  Avail¬ 
able  May 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


40  HP  TUBULAR  DRIVE 
Gl>erates  Duplex  Tubular  20  pp.  press 
at  24M  pph.  Cline  Westinuhouse  40  HP. 
main  drive  5  HP.  inch  motor,  open 
control  panel,  resistance  hank  now  in 
use.  Will  lie  releaseii  in  April  liecause 
of  expansion.  220-3  Phase.  Will  sacri¬ 
fice — name  price.  A  Stanford.  Milford 
Citizen,  117  Broail  St.,  Milfonl,  Conn. 
06460.  (AC  203  (  874-1691. 


7  L7NIT  GO.SS  PRE.SS 
223i"  —  2  Doulde  Folders  --  Balloon 
Formers  —  Reverses  -  Color  Cylinder 
--  2  AC  Drives  —  Available  60  days  — 
Locatetl  Arkansas. 

BEN  .SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


DUPLE.X  MPTFROPOLITAN  22%" 

4  Units  —  Color  Cyliniler  —  Double 
FoUler — AC  Drive — Excellent  Printer. 
On  Sul)structure  with  Roll  Brackets  or 
will  furnish  End  Stands.  Available 
now. 

BEN  SHULMAN  A.SSOCIATFii 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


4  UNIT  WOOD  (1951) 

223'! "  —  Doii)>le  Folder  —  Unit  Drive- 
Tension  Lockup  —  Available  30  days  — 
Locateci  New  York. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 
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HELP  WANTED 

Academic 


rEquipment  Mart 

buy  or  sell  new  or  used  newspaper  equipment  in  this  big  market-place 
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Presses  &  Machinery 

16-page  unitubular  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  nUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Serial 
fjo.  393PO,  22.‘54''  cut-off,  vacuum 

hack  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Srv'spaper  Equipment  Dealer” 
11426  I’enrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


duplex  24  page  2-to-l  Tubular  Press 
complete  with  Tubular  Stereo  Equip¬ 
ment.  Available  June  1,  1967.  Mon 
Valley  Newspaiters,  Inc.,  Post  Office 
27S,  Monessen,  Penna.  15062. 


HOB  SIMPLEX— 22-%'' 

21  pages  —  extra  Color  Cylinder  — 
Half  and  Quarter  Folder  —  AC  Drive 
—  Post  war  1948.  Complete  Stereo  — 
Chases  —  Turtles  —  Goss  45  W  Mat 
Roller  —  Electric  Pot  —  Wood  Pony 
.^utopiate  —  Sta-Hi  Former  —  Sta-Hi 
Router.  Available  now. 

BE-N  SHULMAN  A.SSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


4S-PAGE  GOSS  6  deck  2  plates  wide 
24-PAGE  GOSS  3  deck  2  plates  wide 
AC  motor  drives.  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
veyor  system,  iiortahle  quarter  folder 
can  lie  used  on  either  press. 

Complete  Stereo  e<|uipment  including 
Fony  Autoplate.  Goss  4.5R  mat  roller. 

Lneated  Illinois 
Heal  bargain,  all  or  fart 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORATION 

31-28  Queens  Boulevard. 

Long  Isinnil  City,  N.Y.  11101 
(AC  212)  937-1166 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  G>lor  Cylinders  -6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails  Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former  C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  TurnUibles — AC 
Group  Drives-  IxK'ate<l  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4,590 


I 

t 


i 


LATE  STYLE  SCOR 
HIGH  SPEED  PRESSES 

Highly  desirable  for 
tabloid  make-up 
25V4"  Cutoff— 

60°  Plate  Stagger 

6  Units — 3  Color  Humps, 

RTP,  Manufactured  1956 

12  Units — 6  Color  Humps, 
RTP,  Manufactured  1950 

6  Units — 3  Color  Humps, 
Manufactured  1931 

Matching  Stereotype 
Equipment 

Available  Fall  1967 — 
Priced  to  Sell 

OFFEIIED  EXCinSIVELV  BY: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

SINCE  1910 

1720  Clurry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


Presses  &  Machinery 


12-(lnit  HOE  Color  Convertible 


AN  EXCLUSIVE  BY  INLAND 


22 ’A"  Cutoff 
90°  Plate  Stagger 

Two  double  folders 
Double  upper  formers 
Under-folder  leads 
12  Angle  bar  arrangements 
2  Color  humps  —  RTP 
AC/DC  Group  drive 

WILL  DIVIDE 

LOCATED: 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  j 

I 

Well  maintained 

Provides  excellent  reproduction  | 
See  it  on  edition 

CALL.  WRITE  OR  WIRE  I 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

SINCE  ISIO 

1770  Cherry  St.,  Karoei  City,  )4o  64108 
Area  Code  116— BA  l-t060 


12  UNITS  GOSS  ! 

22% — Arch  Type  L'nit — 3  Double  Fold-  ' 
ers  w  Conveyors  -8  Skip  Slitters—  i 
3  Color  Stripper.s-  8  Capco  Color  F’oun-  ' 
tains — STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal  \ 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum-  i 
buck  Jr.  Autoplates  -2  Autoshavers-  -  | 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divitle. 

Available  Immerliately.  ' 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  t:.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


FOR  SALE:  Cottrell  Vanguard  15.  4- 
unit  web  off-set  press.  New  Oct.  1964. 
Excellent  condition,  many  extras.  Sell¬ 
ing  for  larger  press.  Available  mid¬ 
summer.  Orntaet  David  M.  Turner, 
The  Daily  Review,  Towandn,  Pa.  18848. 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS 
1  Unit  22.'H''  with  Double  Folder.  Skip 
Slitter  anil  R.T.  P.  Like  new  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


DUPLEX  PRESS—  I  units.  4  pages 
wjde.  double  folder.  22%"  cut-off.  100 
K.P.  General  Electric  drive.  Pony 
Autoplate  and  .5-ton  furnace.  Will  sell 
.a.s  units  or  complete. 

GO.SS  PRESS-  1  Decks.  2  pages  wide. 
Balloon  Former.  ’4  fold,  50  H.P.  Cline 
Electric  drive,  TAh"  cut-off. 

E.  Clow,  Prixluction  Mgr.. 

THE  LEADER-I’OST  LIMITED 
Regina,  Sa.skatchewan,  Can.ada 


DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular  in 
24-Page  Press  Frames 
Folder,  FHeavy  Duty 
'/z  &  'A  Page  Folds 
Gross  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
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Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
TWINNED 

1 6  Page  Presses 

I  Folder  with  Conveyor 

1  Folder  with  A  Folder 

2  GE  AC  Motor  Drives 

Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


Stereotype  Equipment 

GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER  —  AC 


HOE  MONARCH  MAT  ROLLER 

4  STA-HI  M.\STER  FORMERS— 22T4" 
AG  Heavy  Duty  Pumps  for  NO-PAK 


KEMP  IMMERSION  20  TON  MA.STER 
POT  feeding  2—8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
with  all  appurtenances.  Will  Separate 


WOOD  T^SION  PLATE  AUTO¬ 
MILLER — Factory  rebuilt — never  used 
—AC 


WOOD  TENSION  PLATE  AUTO¬ 
MILLER  for  22%" — Register  Attach¬ 
ment — AC 


STA-HI  MASTER  ROUTER— 22%" 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Stereotyiw  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box 
Heavy  Duty  Goss  Plate  Finishing 
Machine 

Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  “as  is"  or  rebuilt 
f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
Please  serite  or  call: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  641ii8 
(Since  1910) 

(AC  816)  BA  1-9060 


Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


LINOFILM  KEYBOARDS  —  CASH 
State  age  and  condition 
MAL-BER  Publications.  3610  Blair 
Ave.,  Randallstown.  Maryland  21133 


USED  FAIRCHILD  light  touch  perfor¬ 
ator.  unit  count.  Must  lie  in  excellent 
condition.  Phone  7.52-1.581,  J.  W'.  H. 
Sutherland.  New  Glasgow  News.  New 
Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 


HELP  WANTED 

Academic 

FAR  WESTERN  state  university  has 
fall  opening.  Profe8sionnlly-oriente<l 
journ:ili8m  department  moving  into 
splendid  new  quarters.  Seeks  newsman 
with  MA,  some  teaching  experience. 
Ideal  climate  and  conditions.  Salary 
ojien.  Box  582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THREE  STAFF  POSITIONS  in  public 
relations  at  an  Illinois  state-supported 
university,  open  September  1 :  associate 
e<litor.  publications ;  coordinator  of  spe¬ 
cial  news  services:  news  assistant.  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Degree  required.  Salary  from 
$800.00  per  month.  Box  585,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


.Administrative 

PUBLICATIONS  DIRECTOR  for  na¬ 
tional  a.ssociation.  Management  ability 
and  experience  in  publications  required. 
Responsible  for  coordinating  editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  production 
functions  of  monthly  journal  and  other 
publications.  Write:  Executive  Dir., 
1438  S.  Grand  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63104. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  able,  capable 
and  experienced.  Age  35-50.  West  Coast. 
Stiff  competition !  Salary  commensurate 
plus  incentive.  Interview  possible  at 
ANPA  or  enroute.  Complete  informa¬ 
tion  first  letter.  Box  530,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

A  unique  opportunity  for  the  rijrht 
man.  a^e  3.V45,  for  the  ne\vly-create<l 
IMJsition  of  ilirector  of  all  advertisinj?  in 
one  of  the  jrreat  newspai)er  Rrowth  op- 
Ix>rtunitieH  on  the  east  coast. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  stronpr 
on  innovation,  possesses  creative  sales 
ideas,  and  has  the  len<lership  qualities 
to  moUl  a  Kfxxl  sales  staff  into  a  f^reat 
one:  he  is  a  decision-maker  on  the  cor¬ 
porate  level. 

The  man  who  meets  these  qualifications 
can  commanfl  a  salary  of  $20,000  plus 
bonuses  and  full  frinj^es.  Box  560, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATION 

MANAGEMENT 

Well  known  industrial  publishinf?  firm 
wants  new  hloixl  for  definite  res|Yonsi- 
bility  in  charpre  of  major  property,  re¬ 
porting  to  President.  Income  can  be  in 
middle-five  fi^rure  rantre.  Leadership  and 
business  acumen  and  a  sales  orientation 
essential  qualifications.  Applications 
can  be  ma<le  through  third  party  for 
protection  as  lonpr  ixa  details  are  sub- 
r.slttefl.  All  corresiK>n<lence  will  be  ac- 
knowledjfefl. 

Oprden  Pratt 
Box  EP  1132 

125  W.  41  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036 

YOUNG  MAN  for  mana.irement  Okla¬ 
homa  City  area  offset  weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  Ownershij)  opijortunity  for  pciht 
man.  Must  be  exi>erience<l  in  news,  ad- 
vertisinjr.  No  pnxluction  problems. 

I  Must  have  record  that  will  .stand  in- 
I  vestijration.  All  replies  confidential. 
I  Write  fully  to:  Box  567,  E<litor  &  Puh- 
I  lisher. 


Circulation 

CALIFORNIA  CM — Must  be  expert  in 
promotinj?  home  delivery  through 
carriers  and  dealers,  good  organization 
man.  Complete  resume,  availability  and 
I  compensation,  first  letter.  Confidential. 
I  Box  466.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  We’re 
looking  for  a  young  man  for  one  of  our 
small  to  medium-sized  New  York  State 
properties.  Will  consider  district  man 
or  circulator  of  a  small  daily.  If  you’re 
looking  for  a  future,  send  complete 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  492.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM  for  fast-growing  daily 
in  the  70’8 — Midwest  area.  Opportunity 
for  second  man  on  meilium  paper  or 
manager  of  small  pai>er  to  move  ahead 
fast  on  paper  where  ability  is  recog¬ 
nized.  Write  fully.  Box  580,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM— Chicago  weekly  seeks 
man  with  circulation  know-how.  Many 
benefits.  Suburbanite  Economist,  9818  S. 
V/estern  Ave.,  Evergreen  Pk.,  Illinois 
6C642. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS 


THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION'  MANACLR  Prize- 
winning  uno|»iM»stKl  small  offset  daily 
nee<lH  exi>ei'ienct'<l.  youni;  circulation 
nianairer.  (knmI  salary  and  Itenefits  with 
bonus  for  rt^ults.  No  drifters,  please. 
Seek  f.amily  man  who  is  a  hanl  «lriver 
with  tact.  Nice  town,  built  arouml  lake, 
J2rrowin^^  ctmimunity.  Write  News-Sun, 
Kendallville.  Ind. 


CIRCULATOR 

Seeking  a  well-rounded  circu¬ 
lator  for  iwsition  as  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  growing 
daily  newspaper  in  Eastern 
PeimsyKania. 

Seeking  man  w  ith  \  ision  and 
imagination.  Our  eniplo>t*es 
know  of  this  ad.  Perhaps  you 
iire  a  circulator  on  a  small  daily 
or  weekly  and  would  lie  inter¬ 
ested  in  more  income  and  a 
chance  to  mo\e  up  in  iwsition 
in  the  future. 

State  age,  experience,  refer- 
encvs.  Yoiu-  application  will  be 
treated  confidential.  Write  The 
Times  Herald,  P.O.  Box  591, 
Xorristown,  Pa.  19404. 


DIRECTOR  OK  CIRCULATION 
Prestige  tri-weekly  newspai»er  chain, 
firmly  establishes!  in  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  desirable  and  inHuential  suburban 
areas,  has  create*!  position  of  circula¬ 
tion  director  as  part  of  recent  expan¬ 
sion  projjram. 

We  invite  applicants  seekin^r  a  i»rofes- 
sional.  challenkre  anti  oi>iM>rtunity  to 
grow  with  a  dynamic  organization  na¬ 
tionally  rect>^nize<l  for  leatiership  ami 
innovation  in  suburban  publishing?. 
Applicant  must  have  reconl  of  proven 
success  in  newspai>er  circulation  an<l 
be  familiar  with  latest  methcxls,  trentls 
in  fiebl.  Director  will  work  with  top 
management  and  l>e  ifiven  full  respon¬ 
sibility  anti  authority  in  or>?anization 
and  development  of  o|»eration  to  main¬ 
tain  ami  build  circulation  of  top  quality 
newspapers. 

Motlern  workinj?  conditions  -attractive 
fringe  lienefits  including  profit-sharing. 
All  retdies  confitlenlial.  SentI  cf>mplete 
resume  to: 

Stuart  Patldt>ck 
PADDOrK  PUBLICATIONS 
P.O.  Box  277 

Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  600O6 

Classified  Ad i.siri^ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-SALESMAN, 
experienced,  for  fastest-growing  sub¬ 
urban  daily  in  Northern  California. 
70.000  circulation,  excellent  reader  and 
advertiser  acceptance.  Send  resume  to 
Dick  Holst,  Contra  Costa  Times.  P.O. 
Box  937,  Walnut  Creek,  California 
94596. 


Compitsing  RtHpm  Sales 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  Leading 
tyi>eselling  machine  manufacturer  t»fTers 
sales  i>osition  in  Zone  2  for  man  with 
thorough  comjKjsing  room  backgrouml. 
Exiierience  in  hot  metal  tai»e  ot>eration 
ami  phototy|>esetting  tlesirable.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability  and  :exi>eri- 
ence.  Box  572.  Etlitor  &  Publisher.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer.  M&F. 


Display  Adrertisinfi 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  AD  MANAGER 
wanted  to  help  build  fast-growing,  dis¬ 
tinctive  San  Francisco  area  weekly. 
Write  to:  Pacific  Sun,  Box  958,  San 
Rafael.  Calif.  94902. 

OPPORTL'NITY  KNOCKS ! !— For  the 
salesman  who  is  good  at  layouts  and 
doesn't  mind  w’orking.  Incentive  plan. 
Growing  area.  Write:  Beacon  Publica¬ 
tions.  Maynard.  Mass.  01754. 


Display  Advertising 


no  YOU  WANT  A  FUTURE? 
Offset  daily  in  fastest  growing  area  in 
second  fastest  growing  county  in  state 
has  opportunity  for  competitive  minded 
go-getter.  Advancement  assured  for 
qualified  person  in  7-i>aper  chain.  ^11 
younself  with  full  resume.  Mr.  Chai>- 
man.  P.O.  Box  1346,  Thousand  Oaks, 
California  91360. 

VERMONT  DAILY,  offset,  growing 
fast,  offers  opportunity  in  advertising 
sales.  Write  Business  Mgr.,  Times- 
i  Rei>orter.  Springfield,  Vermont  05156. 

AD  SALESMAN 

E\perience<l  ad  man  to  sell  aggressive 
accounts  in  Western  Iowa's  fast  grow- 
.  ing  town.  Immediate  opening.  Salary 
plus  commission.  Contact  Fred  Wil¬ 
liams.  Denison  New8pat)er8.  Denison, 
Iowa  51442.  Phone  712-263-2123. 

SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER  for 
fastest-growing  daily  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  are  looking  for  a  man  with 
a  lot  of  drive,  enthusiasm,  full  of  ideas, 
promotion  mindetl.  and  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  sales  presentations.  Good  salary  and 
iHjnus.  Send  resume  to  Dick  Holst, 
Contra  Costa  'Times,  P.O.  Box  937, 
Walnut  Creek.  California  94596. 

AD  MANAGER.  D.C.  Area.  Six-pai>er. 
25. <>09  weekly  group.  Proven  suburban 
sales  success.  Bo.x  567,  Vienna,  Vir¬ 
ginia  2J1S(<. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  interestetl 
in  business  management  for  “Twin 
Weeklies”  in  growing  county-seat  town 
of  4,000.  Opi>ortunity  for  exi>eriencetl 
young  atlman  to  buy  into  ownership 
after  mutually  satisfactory  trial  run. 
()i>eration  in  the  over  $100,000  class. 
Newspai>ers  were  first  in  General  Ex¬ 
cellence  in  1966  State  contest  :  first  in 
Typographical  Excellence  in  1965: 
placet!  consistently  in  NNA  contests. 
Publisher  has  ownetl  one  pai>er  since. 
1939,  l)oth  since  1952.  housetl  in  new 
air-contlitione<l  builtling.  with  modern 
letterpress.  Publisher,  now  58  years, 
wants  to  start  easing  up.  Write:  Tom 
Powell.  Sr..  Journal  &  Eureka.  Box 
108,  Ananiosa,  Iowa  52205. 

FAST -GROWING  WEEKLY  50.000 
circulation  needs  assistant  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Aggressive  idea  man  with  prtwen 
sales  ability  can  earn  iM)lentially  $13.- 
OOL-.$18,000.  Immediate  oiK*ning  for 
right  person.  No  drifters.  Must  desire 
to  grow  with  new  booming  publication. 
Contact:  Mr.  Norman  E.  Bailey,  BIG 
TOWN  SHOPPER.  27  Webster  St.. 
Manchester.  N.H.  03104. 

LIVE  BETTER  IN  FLORIDA  if  you 
can  really  sell  atlvertising.  Floritla 
weekly  neetls  man  who  can  take  over  atl 
side  anti  build  to  semi-weekly  t>r  daily. 
Opportunity  is  here  if  you  can  i>rtMluce. 
Only  exi>erience<l  nee*l  apply.  Age  no 
barrier.  Wonderful  town,  i>eople.  cli¬ 
mate.  outdoor  life.  Send  for  complete 
resume  to  Box  588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PR-MINDED  SALESMAN  with  3  to  5 
years’  agency  or  media  experience,  for 
real  estate  display  sales  in  high  growth 
region  of  Area  2.  If  you  have  the  tlrive 
anti  organizational  ability  for  this  i>osi- 
tion,  you  will  be  well  compensatetl  with 
salary  anti  iKmus  arrangement.  Box 
'62.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  EXPERIENCED  PERSON 
for  Atl  Director  who  would  also  serve  as 
Retail  Ad  Manager  for  major  morning¬ 
evening  newspai>er  combination  in 
Southeastern  state.  Sui>ervise  alxTut  30 
employees,  including  Classifit*d  and  Na¬ 
tional  Ad  Managers.  Position  available 
May  1.  1967.  Reply  stating  t|ualifica- 
tions  and  salary  retjuirements  to  Bt>x 
57.S,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

COPYWRITER 

Advertising  and  public  relations  de- 
partment  of  large  Atlanta,  Ga.,  cori>or> 
!  ation  wants  an  experienced  reporter 
I  and  a  copywriter,  22-30,  with  jour¬ 
nalism  degrees.  Good  future.  Challeng- 
'  ing  and  interesting  work.  Imagination, 
!  capability  for  hard  work,  accuracy  and 
I  good  knowledge  of  English  gr-ammiir 
!  are  requisites.  Box  468,  Fklitor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

CHOICE  CHANGE 

Would  you  rather  grow  than  just  get 
;  by?  70,000  metropolitan  p.m.  with  top 
standards,  pay,  teneiits,  olfera  oppor- 
'  tunities  for  expression,  teamwork,  ad- 
'  vancenient  to  sharp  reporters  with  good 
head,  quick  hands.  Box  624,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEEK  CREATIVE  EDITOR 
for  6-day  offset  paper 
Contact :  General  Manager 
HAMMOND  (LA.)  STAR 


COPY  DESK  i  Publisher.  _ 

The  Modesto  Bee  nearing  retirement  age?  Bm 

.  ,  I  ,  ^  1.  r  still  in  good  health  and  want  to  stay 

Modesto,  k^dllt.  semi-active?  Prestige  job  as  editor  of 

weekly — town  of  6,000  in  S.W.  Florida 
Otily  part  week’s  work.  Pay  maximum 
InunedlEte  opening  for  copy  allowed  by  Social  Security.  Good  hunt- 

desk  man.  Must  have  sev-  ing,  fishing,  golfing  area.  Box  542, 

eral  years  experience  on  &  Publisher.  _ 

daily  newspaper  desk.  Ex-  specialty  publisher  offers  oppor- 

cellent  working  conditions,  tunity  for  experienced  administrator, 

employee  benefits.  Apply  in  Duties  include  writer  contact.  MMS 

nf>r<snn  nr  cnnH  dptjiilpd  rp-  editor,  and  photo  selection.  State  ex- 

person  or  Sena  aeiaiiea  re  „erience  and  earnings.  Phone  AC  212 

SUme  tO!  MU  7-1690,  Ext.  33,  Custom  Book,  Inc. 

Personnel  Deoartment  southern  maine  coast 

T-,  .  2,^  r .  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  ! 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE  Editor-writer  to  manage  half  new 

&  area,  one  of  nation  s  finest  weeklies. 

(7)  S+rpipi-c  Right  man  may  option  purchase  site- 

V-T  r  Xf-  Writing  quality,  enthu- 

Sacramento,  Calif.  95804  :  siusm-  imiwrtijnt.  York  (>unty 

'  Coast  Star,  Kennebunk,  Maine  C4043. 


1  lO-YEAR-OLD,  progressive  evening 
daily  —  27.000  circulation  —  neei^ 
young,  capable  desk  man.  Midsummer 
conversion  to  offset  offers  challinging 
,  future.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
employee  lienefits.  Write  or  wire:  Ko¬ 
komo  Tribune.  Kokomo,  Indiana  46901. 

COPYREADER— Thriving  60,000  a.m. 
in  east  coast  resort  area  needs  profes¬ 
sional.  Willing  to  train  bright  young 
man.  Box  648,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — Woman  to  handle  de- 
!  tails  of  copy  editing,  layout,  and  paste¬ 
ups  on  leading  bimonthly  farm  maga¬ 
zine.  Excellent  permanent  position  for 
I  woman  with  degree  in  journalism  or 
English.  Newspaper  or  magazine  ex- 
!  perience  required.  Top  benefits.  Salary 
I  commensurate  with  ability  and  experi- 
I  ence.  to  $7,600.  Send  resume  to  Editor, 
j  Wallaces  Farmer,  Box  1317,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  60306. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  and  experienced 
reporter  for  20,000  PM  newspaiier  in 
Area  6.  These  two  openings  present,  to 
the  conservative-minded,  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement.  Our  staff  is  aware 
of  these  openings.  Box  645,  Editor  i 
j  Publisher. 

NEARING  RETIREMENT  AGE?  But 
still  in  good  health  and  want  to  stay 
semi-active?  Prestige  job  as  editor  of 
weekly — town  of  6,000  in  S.W.  Florida 
Otily  part  week's  work.  Pay  maximum 
allowed  by  Social  Security.  Good  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  golfing  area.  Box  342, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPECIALTY  PUBLISHER  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  administrator. 
Duties  include  writer  contact.  MMS 
editor,  and  photo  selection.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  earnings.  Phone  AC  212 
MU  7-1690,  Ext.  33,  Custom  Book,  Inc. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Move  up  to  a  top-notch  New  Jersey 
daily  where  opportunity  awaits.  Phone 
H.  Rodney  Luery — 201-545-4000  between 
10:  a.m.  and  2:  p.m.,  or  write:  The  i 
Daily  Home  News,  P.O.  Box  551,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  08903. 

EDITOR-WRITER.  Worldwide  service 
club  organization  seeks  creative  editor-  | 
writer  with  good  knowledge  of  the  busi-  i 
ness  and  professional  world  and  with 
writing  or  teaching  experience  in  the  I 
field.  Job  entails  program  development,  ' 
writing  and  research  in  areas  of  busi-  i 
ness  ethics,  employer-employee  and 
competitor  relationships,  career  infor¬ 
mation  for  youth,  and  help  to  small-  | 
business  management.  Age  28-35.  Ex¬ 
cellent  employee  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Rotary  International,  | 
1600  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  60201.  ! 


Editorial 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  experienced,  to 
head  department  in  beautiful  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Must  have  excellent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  makeup — must  be  good  judge  of 
women’s  news — and  must  be  able  to 
handle  staff.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Submit  tear  sheets  of  pages  and 
Sunday  sections.  Box  491,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  i 


GENERAL  REPORl’ER  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  City  Hall,  county  government, 
to  fill  immediate  vacancy.  Excellent  op-  i 
portunity.  Full  range  of  fringe  benefits. 
Submit  detailed  application  and  clip¬ 
pings  if  possible.  Replies  confidential. 
H.  A.  Chipman,  Managing  Editor.  En¬ 
quirer  &  News,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
49014. 

COMMITTED  WRITER— Large  com-  i 
pany  with  wide  range  of  editorial  ac¬ 
tivity  needs  young  versatile  writer  i 
committed  to  highest  standards  of 
craftsmanship.  Opportunity  to  experi¬ 
ment,  grow,  along  with  handling  rou¬ 
tine  editorial  chores.  Requires  college 
degree  and  minimum  of  four  years’ 
diversified  professional  experience. 
Write— describing  experience.  self, 
goals — to:  Harry  Hamilton,  Box  544, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER-GENERAL  DESK  MAN  j 
Headwriting,  some  layout  work.  Good 
opportunity  with  28,000  and  growing 
newspaper  of  The  Ottaway  Group. 
Write  or  call  William  Lauf,  'The  News- 
Times.  Danbury.  Conn.  06810. 


WE  HAVE  NO  OPENINGS 

But  we  might  make  one  for  you 
if  you  have — 

Some  exi>erience ; 

A  flair  for  writing : 

A  devotion  to  accuracy; 

A  love  for  newspapering. 

We’re  a  60,000  evening  daily  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Area.  We  have 
plenty  of  competition.  We  intend  to 
beat  it.  Want  to  help  ? 

Write  and  send  a  few  samples  to 
Joseph  S.  Jennings,  Executive  Editor, 
The  Daily  Journal,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
07207. 

REPORTER,  experienced — aggressive- 
wanted  for  general  assignment  work  on 
The  Miami  News.  Above-average  pay. 
good  working  conditions,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  full  details  to  C.  Edwaro 
Pierce.  Managing  Editor,  1  Herald 
Plaza,  Miami,  Fla.  33153. 


WIRE  EDITOR  WANTED 
Blast  Central  Illinois  afternoon  (except 
Sunday)  daily  with  10,700  circulation 
has  immecliate  opening  for  wire  editor 
who  is  enthusiastic,  creative  with  lay-  ; 
outs,  snappy  headline  writer  and  who  ? 
can  write  editorials.  $8,000  per  year  I 
plus  excellent  fringe  benefits  to  start  ( 
for  man  with  experience  and  desire  to  I 
fill  key  spot  on  our  6-nieml)er  stall,  f 
Locaterl  in  growing  city  of  20,000.  Box  r 
555,  Bklitor  &  Publisher.  f 

"TODAY” — Gannett’s  space  age  news-  I 
pai)er  in  Florida,  seeks  staffer  for  its  f 
prize-winning  women’s  section.  Ability  J 
to  write  essential:  ability  to  layout  de  | 
sirable.  Write  Women’s  Editor  Gloria  . 
Biggs,  TODAY,  Box  1330,  Cocoa.  Flor¬ 
ida  32922. 
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HKLP  R  ANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  Vt  ANTED 

Editorial 


HORDER  GROUP 

Reporters,  ileskman  neecle<l  by  Rio 
Grande  \'nney  Newspaper  Group.  Please 
give  full  information,  references  (we 
won't  check  without  your  i>ermi8sion) 
salary  re<iuirement8  to  E<iitorial  Di¬ 
rector.  Box  351.  Brownsville.  Te-xaa 
78520.  "e  are  not  interested  in  your 
race.  cree<l.  color  or  sex — only  your 
ability. 


BUSINESS  MAGAZINE 
Blxiierienccd  e<litorial  staffer  for  na-  | 
tional  publication  to  scientists  and  enfri-  | 
neers.  Must  have  deitree  in  enfrineerinK 
or  science  and  proven  ability  in  writ- 
init.  masrazine  pnsluction.  Midwest.  Sal-  ! 
ary  0|>en.  Box  604.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  Growinpr  N.Y.  weekly  seeks 
dynamic  all-around  pro  with  experience  | 
and  RUts  to  Ro  daily.  Salary  open.  Box  i 
5h7.  Eslitor  &  Publisher.  ] 


COPY 

EDITORS 

Nationally  recognized  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper 
has  immediate  openings.  We 
operate  separate  national, 
foreign,  and  regional  desks, 
giving  a  copy  editor  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  edit,  not  merely 
mark  paragraphs.  We  prefer 
college  graduates  with  two 
or  more  years  of  experience. 
Excellent  working  climate  and 
employee  benefits. 

If  interested  in  lively,  intel¬ 
ligent  newspapering,  write 
Box  606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Westchester,  N.Y. 

Wanted—enterprisinR  e<Iitor  to  join  ad 
man  to  build  new  business  publication. 
Unusual  opportunity— let’s  discuss.  Box 
1238.  1501  Broatlway.  New  York.  N.Y. 


EDITOR  to  e<lit.  layout  and  coordinate 
local  news  and  sports  for  offset  weekly 
with  staff  of  3.  Contact:  W.  O.  Frey. 
Record.  Penns  Grove.  N.J.  08069. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  nee<le<l  to 
get  out  Mexican  border  pai>er.  Apply: 
ManaRinR  Bklitor.  Valley  MorninR  Star, 
HarlinRen,  Tex.  78550. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  who  can  cover 
anythinR  for  afternoon  VirRinia  daily 
with  short  hours,  pleasant  workinR 
conditions  and  scenic  mountain  loca¬ 
tion.  Can  pay  $140  or  more  to  man 
with  riRht  experience  and  educational 
backRround.  Box  607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  + 

Sunday  newsr»aper  offers  opportunity 
for  iierson  with  the  ability  to  assume 
responsibility  of  city  editor.  Must  he 
able  to  direct  staff  and  be  alert  and  aR- 
gressivo  for  feature  material.  Zone  2 
college  community.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  602.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FISH.  HUNT.  SKI  :  recreation  wonder¬ 
land.  Reporter/sports  relief:  some  ex¬ 
perience.  Airmail :  Executive  tklitor. 
Hontana  Standard,  Butte,  Montana 
59701. 


general  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 

g  10,000  Florida  Bast  Coast  daily. 
Write  detailing  experience  anti  salary 
J^uirements.  Box  570,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiber. 


FLORIDA  OPPORTUNITY  for  J-grad 
newsman.  21-35,  on  top  grade  weekly, 
■nst  be  able  to  hanrlle  general  news, 
•Wrts,  and  features  and  capable  of  he- 
“Wing  managing  editor.  Send  detailed 
operience  to  Box  668,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

editor  8c  publisher 


GROW  WITH  FLORIDA?  | 

The  news  staff  of  'The  Miami  Herald  | 
(circ.  1960—357.629  :  1966  -427,7(16)  is 
growing,  tool  Periodically  we  must  fill 
new  iMwitions:  Simrts  writer-ileskmcn. 
general  assignment  an<l  bureau  re|K)rt-  ! 
ers,  and  copy  eclitors. 

If  you  welcome  the  comi>etitive  chal¬ 
lenges  and  advancement  opimrtunities 
on  a  progressive  newspaper,  send  full 
backgniund  to : 

John  McMullan 
Executive  Director 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD  ' 

Miami,  Florida  33101 

MALE  REPORTER  for  City-Court- 
houso  beat.  Write  Nate  Uilitsky,  Pekin 
Daily  Times.  Pekin.  III.  Ol.l.lt. 


LIBRARIAN 

A  business  news  magazine  with  offices 
in  midtown  New  York  City  seeks  a  |>er- 
son  who  has  library  exjierience  or  li-  | 
brary  school  training  to  take  charge  of  I 
its  8i>ecial  library  and  related  services.  i 
such  as  handling  calls  for  information  | 
in  its  field.  Knowle<lge  of  goocl  filing  I 
practices,  familiarity  with  microfilms  ; 
and  standard  indexing  re<iuired.  Send 
resume  and  state  salary  desired.  Box  ^ 
601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING-EDITOR 


neede<l  for  Canner/Packer.  national 
magazine  in  food  manufacturing.  Cur¬ 
rent  man  is  off  to  make  his  fortune  on 
the  East  Coast.  Replacement  nee<led  by 
May.  Salary  is  ofien.  Opimrtunity  ex¬ 
cellent.  Please  send  resume  to:  Dennis 
Murphy.  Vance  Publishing  Corp..  300 
W.  A(lams  St.,  Chicago.  Ill.  60606. 


MEDICAL  EDITOR  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Audio-tape  publication.  Good  i 
starting  salary  and  fringe  benefits  for  I 
energetic  and  imaginative  science-  | 
oriented  writer.  Box  577,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher.  | 


NEED  FIRST-CLASS 
LOCAL  DESKMAN 
27,000  metro  offset  daily,  midwest 
Box  590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  SPORTS  EDITOR  on  1-man 
siwrts  staff.  12,000  circ.,  5-<Iay  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  camera,  but  no 
darkroom  experience  nee<le<l:  also  nee<I 
general  reporter  for  police  beat  and 
courthouse.  Contact  John  or  Hugh  ! 
Thistlethwaite,  Daily  tVorld.  P.O.  Box  ' 
351.  Opelousas,  La.  70570,  or  call  (AC 
318)  942-4971. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  Ohio  daily. 
Active  man.  ver8e<l  in  writing  funda-  | 
mentals,  will  bring  good  income  and  ! 
opportunity.  Box  603,  Editor  &  Pub-  1 
Usher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  suburban  daily. 
North  Jersey.  Five-<lay  week,  salary  in  I 
five-figures — all  l)enefits.  Must  take  | 
charge  of  newsroom,  he  experienced  in  ' 
copy  editing,  heiulline  writing,  page  i 
make-up,  reiwrter  assignments,  cogniz-  j 
ant  of  changing  styles  of  today's  news-  | 
paper.  Write  Box  599,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
Usher.  I 

REPORTER,  general  assignment.  Vir¬ 
ginia  16,000  afternoon  daily.  Excellent 
fringe  )>enefits.  Bo.x  162,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
Usher. 


REPORTER  for  news  bureau  in  small 
city — Zone  1  working  for  state  news¬ 
papers.  Some  experience  or  college.  Car. 
camera,  ability,  aggressiveness,  self- 
reliance,  all  essential.  Immediate  oiien- 
ing.  Write  resume  to  Box  684,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


THREE  REPORTERS 
Major  N.Y.  State  PM  nee<l8  three  men 
with  solid  professional  experience  for 
cityside  staff.  We’ll  make  the  move 
worthwhile.  Box  564,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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REPORTER  desiring  to  l>ecome  city 
e<Utor  needed  by  small  daily.  Strong 
local  news,  sports.  Prefer  J-grad.  A|>- 
ply :  Mgr.,  Russell  News,  Russell,  Kans. 
67665. 


PUBLICATIONS  ASSOCIATE  for  e«U-  : 
torial  work  with  local  government  re¬ 
search  association.  Should  have  I  or  2 
years’  city  hall  rer>orting  exi>erience:  , 
bachelor's  degree  re<iuire«l ;  prefer  1 
year  graduate  work  in  social  sciences.  I 
Will  plan  and  e<Ut  Municipal  Year  i 
B(M>k,  the  authorative  source  of  activi-  i 
ties,  trends,  and  statistical  data  on  U.S. 
cities.  Will  also  e<Ut  and  prepare  bro¬ 
chures,  te.xts,  and  monographs  relating 
to  municipal  government.  Salary  $8,000  , 
to  $8,500  de|>ending  on  qualifications. 
David  S.  Arnold,  Assistant  Director, 
International  City  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  1313  East  60th  Street.  Chicago,  ' 
Illinois  60637. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  top  newspajier 
combinations.  Go<xl  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  lienefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170.- 
000.  The  State  Capital  home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferrerl. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Raton  Rouge.  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  e.xperience. 


SPORTS  OPPORTUNITY  I 

Northwest  daily  with  highest  standards  ' 
netxls  live-wire  editor  to  cover  activity  ' 
in  hotlied  of  sports.  Elxcellent  hunting, 
fishing,  pro  basketball,  college  sitorts.  1 
fine  prep  te.oms  and  excellent  climate. 
This  is  one-man  o|>eration  to  challenge 
young  man  with  some  exi>erience  or  j 
college  grad  with  outstanding  ability. 
Rapid  advancement  iiotential.  Must  pro- 
<luce  quality  i)age.  Box  .566,  Esiitor  & 
Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR — Nee<l  fast,  accurate 
man  with  good  judgment— sense  of  hu¬ 
mor — and  respect  for  pictures,  to  take 
charge  of  all  wire  and  photo  fax  ma¬ 
terial  for  Midwestern  p.m.  daily  in  a 
lively  .50.000  city.  Copy  desk,  makeup 
experience  essential.  Would  consider 
desk  man  looking  to  move  up.  Bo.x  605, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  e.xperiencerl.  for  16-  I 
year-old  group  wire  serving  five  ' 
small  afternoon  dailies.  Assistant  han-  i 
dies  tape  and  punching.  Morlern  office, 
pleasant  Central  Ohio  town  of  14.000.  ! 
Robert  Rochester,  Galvin  Wire  Service. 
138  South  Fayette  St.,  Washington 
Court  House,  Ohio  43160. 


OPENINGS 

NOW 

MAGAZINE  EDITORS  (2)  .$11,000 

(I)  Deq.  Know  bldg.  (2)  B.A.  in 
Educ.  For  Catholic  children's  mag. 
TECHNICAL  WRITERS  .  .to  $12,000 
Several  tech,  grads  with  writing 
ability  and  experience.  . 

COPY  WRITERS . to  $10,000 

All  with  degrees.  With  insurance 
exp.,  technical  knowledge,  Indl.  elec¬ 
tronic  exp.,  ad  agency  exp. 

HEALTH  EDITOR . $11,000 

Editing/writing  exp.  in  health. 

TRAVEL  EDITOR  . $11,000 

Editing/writing  exp.  in  travel. 
COMMUNICATIONS  SUPV.  $12,000 
Creative  writer  with  knowledge  of 
highway  safety. 

In  strict  confidence  and  with  no 
obligation  (fee  paid)  contact: 

CAL  R.  FISK 

DRAKE  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

29  E.  Madison  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ml..  60602 
Financial  6-8700 


SPORTS  WRITER- -16.(100  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
siKxrts  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits : 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR  for  Protestant  desk 
of  inter-religious  news  serwice  head- 
iiuartered  in  N.Y.C.  Daily  newspaper 
or  wire  service  exiwrience  preferable. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  595,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newsi>apers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


Operator  s-Machinists 

INTERTYPE  straight  matter  and  6  pt. 
operator.  Must  set  at  least  galley  and  a 
half  clean  per  hour.  Night  shift.  Live 
on  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast.  Write  A1  Kist- 
ier,  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

U*e  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Help  Wanted^Public  Relations 


HKI.P  \^^^.4NTEn _ 

ttperalors-Machinisls 

ELEKTRON  MACHINIST,  fully  quali- 
fi«l.  nee<led  with  experience  on  Fair-  | 
chilli  TOt'-TO's  and  Fairchild  perfor¬ 
ators.  Will  pay  well  above  scale  to 
machinist  with  these  qualifications.  Box 
452.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  P.M.  DAILY  needs  Lino- 
tyi>e  machinist  at  once.  Medium  size 
paper  in  clean  XTniversity  city.  Must  : 
be  familiar  with  mixers,  quadders.  ' 
saws,  and  TTS.  Good  working  condi-  ^ 
tions.  liberal  fringe  benefits  including 
profit  sharing  and  retirement  plan,  j 
Two  weeks  paid  vacation  per  year. 
Write  Box  395,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST  -  OPERATOR,  knowledge 
TTS  desired.  Union,  or  eligible.  Good  , 
opportunity  for  right  man.  J.M.C.  Ptg. 
Corp..  445  Northern  Blvd.,  Great  Neck. 
N.Y.  11020.  (AC  516)  Hunter  7-8300. 

SUBURB.AN  PLANT  in  Chart  Area  2  1 
desires  comfietent  machinist.  Excellent  | 
pay  and  fringe.  Send  complete  infor-  ; 
mation  to  Box  3S2.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Vhotocomposition 

LINOFILM  SYSTEMS  SPECIALIST 

Young  or  near  middle  age  man  with  ■ 
complete  Linofilm  systems  background.  | 
Take  charge  of  coordinating  Linofilm  ! 
installations  in  group  of  newspaiiers  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Salary  open.  Write  ex- 
Iierience  to  Box  502.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LINOFILM  SERVICE  TECHNICIAN 
young,  capable,  married  preferred,  to 
settle  in  Denver  in  one  of  nation’s  fore¬ 
most  computerized  photocomposition 
oiierations.  Wage  to  attract  competent 
man.  Write  or  wire  Personnel  Director. 
Denver  Catholic  Register,  Denver,  Colo. 

80201.  i 


Photography 

HOW  ARE  YOU  ON  COLOR?  55.000 
Midwest  daily-Sunday  with  goal  of  daily 
color  neeils  self-starter  on  4-man  iihoto 
team.  "Tell  all.  including  sjilar.v  neeils. 
first  letter.  Interview  our  exiiense.  Gene 
Thorne.  Managing  Eil..  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Courier. 


MANY  PAPERS  TALK  almut  using 
Iihotos  well  .  .  .  WE  DO!  If  you  are 
I>erce|)tive,  creative,  short  on  experience 
but  long  on  ambition,  send  contacts 
and  or  clii>s  with  resume  to:  Photo 
Editor.  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

I  PHOTO-JOURNALIST  | 

=  Photo-Journallst  soujrht  lor  cor-  ■ 

■  IKjrate  Public  Relations  I^epart-  ^ 
=  ment  of  major  food  and  food  ■ 
^  products  company  in  Chart  Area  = 
=  s')  city.  Major  responsibility  to  ■ 
H  be  assistant  editor  of  national  ^ 
=  award-winninff.  four-color.  ciuar-  H 
I  terly,  internal-external  majra-  = 
s  zine.  K^uires  abilities  in  fen-  ■ 
I  ture  writing  and  creative  edi-  = 
=  torial  photography.  Additional  H 
9  public  relations  resi>onsil>ilitie.s.  ^ 
=  Top  salary,  fringe  licm'fits.  An  | 
I  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  = 
=  a  Plans  For  Projrress  company.  | 
B  Reply  with  complete  resume  to:  = 

B  Rox  ^ 

■  Editor  &  Publisher  S 

iiiniaiifiiHCliiaiiinaiiUlHiaiiiH'ni . ■”  . 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  fust-  ' 
pace  Florida  daily  with  a  great  im¬ 
agination  for  coming  up  with  features 
on  his  own  between  shooting  plenty  of 
spot  news,  women’s  news.  s|K>rts  and 
magazine  assignments.  Send  resume 
and  twenty  8  x  10  samples.  Bo.x  574. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers  j 

OFFSETT  PRESSMAN  6-unit  Goss  Su-  ' 
burban  W'eb  Press.  O>lor  experience  | 
preferred.  Supervisory  position.  Salary 
open.  Contact:  Joe  Chambers.  Clay  ; 
County  Pub.  Co..  North  Kansas  CSty,  j 
Missouri  64116.  (AC  816)  BA  1-2944.  i 
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HELP  WANTED 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN-fTombination  Press-Stereo.  , 
Must  be  completely  exiiericnced.  night 
shift.  Neeil  man  capable  of  taking 
charge.  4  Unit  Hoe  at  present.  This  is 
your  opportunity  to  locate  in  one  of 
Florida’s  finest  cities.  Ideal  climate. 
Write  details  to  Fran  Myette.  Herald- 
Tribune.  Sarasota.  Fla.  33578. 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Need  man  who  can  handle  multi  press  ; 
operation  for  morning  and  Sunday.  , 
Area  2.  Union.  All  replies  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Send  resume  to  Box  345,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  Pressman-Stereotyi>er. 
days — steady  situation — 37* 5  hour  ] 
week.  New  moilern  plant^ — go^  equip¬ 
ment.  Call  (.AC  217)  352-5252  or  write  I 
to  Press  RiHim  Foreman.  The  News-  ' 
Gazette.  Champaign.  III.  61820.  I 

Printers 

NEED  PRINTER-PRE.SSMAN  for  3- 
weekly  and  commercial  shop.  Excellent 
shop  and  salary.  Call  Starke  Publish¬ 
ers.  Inc..  Knox.  Indiana  46534.  Phone 
(AC  219)  772-2101. 


COME  TO  FLORIDA:  Need  all-round 
221  man  for  weekly  and  commercial 
shop,  and/or  good  lino  operator  or 
stone  man.  16-page  Hoe  press.  Howard 
Cooper.  Box  578.  Green  Cove  Springs. 
Fla.  32043. 


COUNTRY  PRINTER  or  good  two- 
thirder.  Newspaper  offset,  no  straight 
matter.  Large  volume  of  commercial 
work.  Good  wages  and  hours.  Tri- 
County  News.  Usseo.  Wise..  54768. 


ALL-AROUND  (JOUNTRY  PRINTER. 
Lino-operator  for  first-class,  growing 
weekly  in  the  heart  of  Alaska’s  most 
famous  hunting  and  fishing  country. 
New  building — good  equipment — con¬ 
genial  staff.  Permanent.  'Top  wages  and 
conditions  to  qualified  man.  Cheechaka 
News.  Drawer  “O.”  Kenai.  Alaska 
99611.  Phone:  262-4429. 


GOOD  WORKING  FOREMAN  wanted 
oriented  to  offset;  some  letterpress 
Six  weeklies  printed  on  web  offset  in 
our  plant ;  much  commercial  work.  Pay 
high,  what  you’re  worth.  Permanent. 
Courier,  Gibson  City,  Illinois  60936. 


Production 


Composing  Room 
PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 

Skilled  in  computer  opera¬ 
tion.  Familiarity  with  cold- 
type  operation  desirable,  as 
this  Zone  2  newspaper  plans 
to  use  this  type  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Salary  open  but  competi¬ 
tive  with  the  best  in  in¬ 
dustry.  Pensions,  vacations, 
etc.,  excellent.  Send  appli¬ 
cation  in  confidence  to  Box 
333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUVriON  MANAGER  —  Seeking 
Production  Manager  for  28,000  daily 
newspai>er  that  will  soon  install  Goss 
Metro  Off. set  and  make  conversion  to 
photo  composition.  Need  man  with 
newspaper  background  who  understands 
new  processes,  would  enjoy  settling  in 
smaller  community,  and  working  with 
young,  aggressive  staff  to  proiluce  a 
high-quality  product.  Great  challenge, 
excellent  salary  and  benefits,  and  ideal 
conditions  in  new  building  under  con¬ 
struction.  Apply  by  letter  only  giving 
complete  details  of  your  qualifications 
to  M.  W.  Johnston.  Janesville  GAZ¬ 
ETTE,  Janesville,  Wisconsin  53545. 


J 


VERSATILE  COMMUNICATOR,  all 
phases  PR,  for  Girl  Scout  Council,  | 
Zone  2.  News  background  helpful.  Good 
salary,  future,  training.  Box  534,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PR  OPPORTUNITY 

We’re  looking  for  a  young 
man  in  his  late  20’s  or  early 
30’s,  who  would  like  to  be 
the  number  two  man  in  the 
newly-organized  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  insurance  company  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  mid-west. 

The  man  we  want  has  had 
news  writing  experience, 
preferably  with  a  daily;  he 
knows  how  to  apply  the 
disciplines  of  his  newspa- 
pering  past  to  writing  crisp 
copy  that  editors  will  ap¬ 
preciate  and  accept. 

In  addition  to  news  and 
publicity,  he’ll  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  editing  and  devel¬ 
oping  an  employee  publica¬ 
tion.  Since  the  department 
is  in  its  formative  stages, 
the  position  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  grow  with 
the  function  and  to  become 
involved  in  all  phases  of 
the  Company  public  rela¬ 
tions  program. 

In  addition  to  his  newspa¬ 
per  experience  our  man 
might  now  be  working  in  a 
public  relations  department. 

Box  575 

Editor  &  Publisher 


FIRST-RATE  WOMBaM’S  COLLEGE  in 
Northeast  wants  man  or  woman  for 
News  Director.  Should  have  newspaper 
:  or  college  public  relations  experience. 
I  Liberal  arts  background  desirable.  Must 
'  be  able  to  write  news  and  feature  ar- 
'  tides,  deal  with  communications  media, 
and  take  responsibility  for  administer¬ 
ing  small  office.  Send  resumd  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  454,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


,  ASSISTANT  PR  DIRECTOR  for  an  ex- 
paniiing  New  York  State  four-ytar  liL 
:  eral  arts  college  to  assist  the  Public 
I  Relations  Director  in  the  editing  anti 
'  designing  of  publications  and  publicity 
materials.  College  degree,  writing  fa¬ 
cility.  familiarity  with  printing  meth- 
ixls.  layout  and  design  and  professional 
exiierience  requireil.  Attractive  salary 
lai.se  to  thoroughly  qualifieil  and  crea¬ 
tive  man.  Send  full  resume  and  samples 
of  liest  work  (returned  if  requested)  to 
Box  568,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

CORPORATE  ~ 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
OPPORTUNITY  .  .  . 

as  the  Number  2  man  on  the 
PR  staff  of  a  respected  $100- 
million  plus  manufacturer,  head- 
i  quartered  near  Detroit.  This 
j  position  offers  opportunity  to 
!  contribute  to  a  full  range  of  pro- 
1  grams  including  product  publi- 
,  city,  investor  relations,  employee 
communications  and  public  af¬ 
fairs. 

The  candidate  we  choose  must 
have  demonstrated  solid  accom¬ 
plishment  and  growth  potential. 
‘  He  should  have  a  college  degree, 
j  preferably  in  journalism  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  must  lie  a  ver¬ 
satile  writer.  He  should  have 
some  corporate  PR  experience. 

Replies  will  be  held  confidential. 
Please  submit  resume,  including 
present  compensation,  to 

Bo.x  565,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


public 

relations 


4 

1 


A  major  corporation  with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis 
currently  has  an  excellent  opportunity  on  its  corporate 
public  relations  staff.  Suitable  applicant  should  have 
from  2-6  years  of  diversified  practical  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  send  resume  in  confidence  to: 

BOX  600,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
An  equal  Opportunity  Employer 


'I- 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

THACHEK  (news-editorial),  PhD,,  9 
years'  hiirh-school  teaching,  advising, 
publicity;  2  years  on  daily.  Box  482, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEACHEK-ADMINISTRATOR.  broad 
newspaper,  etliting  background.  Ter¬ 
minal  degree.  Bo.x  497,  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Administrative 

JUST  ONE  MORE  MOVE 

I  want  a  General  Manager  or  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor's  position  with  a  newspaper  where 
a  part  of  my  remuneration  will  be  stock 
or  part  ownership. 

I  offer  a  solid  background  in  classified 
including  Computers  and  special  man¬ 
agement  training,  in  other  areas  of 
newspaper.  Experience  includes  com¬ 
petitive.  4  years  salesman  over  100,000 
circulation:  manager  20,000 — 6  years; 
200.000 — 3  years  ;  400,000 — 4  years. 
Available  30  days  notice.  Age  44,  mar¬ 
ried  22  years,  2  children.  Zones  3.  4,  6, 

S,  9  only.  Box  484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

twin  weekly  MANAGER.  39.  fam¬ 
ily — professional,  responsible,  experi¬ 
enced,  civic  and  management-minded — 
seeks  iwsition  with  potential,  ownership 
offer.  Box  514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-FLIGHT  MAN 
Heavy  experience,  metropolitan  and 
smaller,  as:  Publisher,  Editor,  Business 
Manager.  Ad  Director ;  and  with 
unions,  cost  control,  plant  production. 
Good  at  editorials,  tyirography,  product  ' 
balance.  |)ersonnel  management.  Insist  : 
on  mutual  confidence.  ANPA  interview.  I 
507,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  | 


Ad  mi  ni  St  rati  re 

PUBLISHER  or  assistant  publisher 
with  iK)tential.  small  daily  or  weekly. 
In  depth  background  including  publisher 
dally.  Extensive  exiierience  in  manage¬ 
ment.  advertising,  editorial.  West  pre¬ 
ferred.  C.  Macrorie,  130  Sunset.  Gal¬ 
lup.  New  Mex.  87301. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT  —  Young 
man  with  experience  in  etiitorial.  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  imxluction,  seeks 
IK>sition  on  daily.  Hus  ownetl  and  etiited 
weekly:  B.S.-M.S.  Available  for  inter¬ 
view  in  New  York  throughout  April. 
Bo.x  583.  Eiilitor  &  Publisher. 

Artists-Cartoonists 

ARTIST/RHTTOUCHER  with  cartooning 
and  layout,  metroi>olitan  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  seeking  challenge.  I  will  travel 
anywhere.  Reply  Box  463,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER.  college  j 
graduate,  early  SO's.  Eight  years’  news-  I 
paper  personnel  exiierience,  four  years  I 
as  department  head  responsible  for  all  I 
functions  except  labor  relations.  Bo.x  I 
506.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  ON  THE  MOVE! 

Present  operator  of  a  multi-million 
dollar  publishing  group  is  interested  in 
reassociation  with  the  owner  of  a  siz¬ 
able  publishing  firm  or  group.  This  man 
is  knowletigeable,  experienced  and  repu¬ 
table.  Well  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  industry.  A  man  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  decision.  He  can  be  of  unesti- 
matable  value  in  the  progress  and  profit 
of  your  proiierties.  Utmost  discretion 
will  be  ustxl  in  effecting  direct  com¬ 
munication  when  desired.  Will  be  at 
ANPA.  Pletise  address  your  inquiry 
with  confidence  to:  Box  SIS,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  INDIAN  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  and  writer — with  international 
connections — seeks  immediate  job  on 
any  American  daily,  minimum  for  two 
years’  period.  Reply  by  air-mail  to:  A. 
N.  Bhat,  3/34  P’.  Narayan  Nivas.  P.V. 
Road,  Parel,  Bombay,  12,  India. 

Circulation 

AMBITIOUS.  YOUNG  District  Suiier- 
visor  on  medium-size  daily  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  ixisition  as  CM  or  assistant. 
Can’t  offer  "years  of  e.xiierience."  just 
results!  Box  569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CUP  OF  TEA? 
Classified  manager  with  13  years  in 
field — 48,000  daily.  All  locations  con¬ 
sidered.  Write  Box  462,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

MOVING  SOUTH— Qualified :  20  years’ 
newspaiier  advertising  experience  with 
top  agencies  and  representatives.  Eix- 
cellent  references.  Resume  on  request. 
Bo.x  527,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  with  background 
in  display  and  classified  advertising  and 
public  relations,  seeks  challenging  po¬ 
sition  on  20-50M  progressive  daily. 
Capable  of  teaching  advertising  layout 
and  sales  to  staff.  Box  531,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Editorial 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT,  circula¬ 
tion.  advertising.  Years  of  experience. 
Good  organizer — can  obtain  the  best  in 
people.  If  you  want  a  man  to  take 
charge,  or  one  to  share  the  load,  I  can 
wear  either  hat.  Plenty  of  fire — no  fear 
of  comiietition.  Seeking  opportunity  in 
Zone  8  or  9.  Presently  employed.  Box 
547.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LABOR  NEGOTIATOR 
Now  retaintxl  to  conduct  joint  negotia¬ 
tions  for  three  large  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  among  first  twenty  in  nation. 
Most  favorable  contracts  in  region  with  | 
various  crafts  and  no  work  stoppage  in  i 
over  fifteen  years  indicates  ability  to  1 
trt  lest  results  at  l>argaining  table. 
Now  intend  to  devote  full  time  to  labor  I 
relations.  If  you  need  assistance  in 
labor  m.atters.  write  me  for  complete 
resume  of  my  record  including  excellent 
recommendation  from  Publishers  who 
now  retain  me:  you’ll  l>c  glad  you  did 
so.  Box  571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


&  Publisher. 


YOUNG 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTEF 
COLUMNIST,  raATURE  WRITER 


nearly  two  years’  experience,  s 
stimulating,  responsible  position 


Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

SKILLED  FEATURE  WRITER  seeks 
large  metro.  Degree.  Four  years’  ex¬ 
iierience.  2  metro.  August.  Box  538, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  of  thoughtful,  persuasive  edi¬ 
torials  seeks  position  on  liberal  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  7.  8  or  9.  Box  539. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  1  t'* 

r<)!)-notch,  copy-news-picture  e<litor  on  ‘ 
metro  daily  seeks  desk  position  on  1 
smaller  daily  with  shot  at  executive  i)0-  [  ~ 
;  sitions.  Solid  reiK)rting  background.  Col-  I  ^ 
lege  graduate,  28.  7  years’  experience.  ! 
Bo.x  586.  Editor  &  Publisher.  j  B 

1  EDITOR,  TRADE  MAGAZINE  news-  - 
I>ai)er  background- seeks  growth  iK)si-  j  B 
tion  Areas  1  or  2.  P.O.  Box  2614,  New  '  n: 

1  York.  N.Y.  lOOOl.  P 

EXECUTIVE  S|x>rts  E<litor-Columniat. 
Quality  work.  (kkkI  habits.  40.  Top  ref- 
1  erences.  Box  561,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

1  FARM,  CONSERVATION.  outdoor  ^ 
sports,  natural  resources  e<litor-writer-  I  ^ 
photographer.  Now  situate<l  in  northern  S 
plains  region.  Prefer  west.  Box  598,  „ 

Blditor  &  Publisher. 

FINISHED  MILITARY— B. A.  College  p 
experience  in  reixvrting  and  copy  edit-  - 
;  ing.  Prefer  daily.  James  Fienup,  1152 
i  Phalen  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63137.  (AC  P 
1  816)  UN  7-6059.  ’X 

HEAD  LIBRARIAN  seeks  enlar^eil  op- 
|K)rtunity.  Fifteen  years'  exi>erience  60,- 
000  circulation  p.m.  daily.  Modern  file 
system.  Box  5711.  E<litor  &  Publisher.  b 

RELIGIOUS  EDITOR  —  ordainetl  min-  ^ 
ister  with  successful  feature  writing  ex-  T 
l^erience  for  major  new’spapers  wouUi  l  >. 
1  like  to  locate  in  Northea.st.  Fast,  ac-  ! 

curate,  creative,  and  dei)endable.  Rev. 

[  Oscar  Wilsen,  310  E.  Plum  Street,  Way-  '  T 
'  land,  Mich.  49348.  I  , 

REPORTE’R-REGIONAL  EDITOR  seeks  i  ^ 
opi>ortunity  for  challenging,  ilevelopin^  1 
new  refrional  or  specialty  areas.  Three  1  ^ 
years  with  medium  daily.  J-de^ree.  Box  •  r 
589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

33-YEAR.OLD  EDITOR-WRITER  for 
metroiKilitnn  daily  wants  key  i>ositk>n 
on  smaller  daily  or  jrrowinpr  suburban 
weekly.  Prefer  investment  opportunity. 

Ten  years'  exiierience,  colloppe  i^raduate. 
marriefl.  Box  581,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  COPY  EDITOR 

Rim.  slot,  wire  or  executive.  $1.5.5-230.  ; 
19-yeiir  career.  Age  39.  Flexible,  vigor-  i 
ous,  creative.  De<iicate<l,  fast,  versatile, 
quality,  accuracy.  Jerry  Smothers,  P.O.  I 
Box  1115,  Scottsdale,  Arizona  85252. 

WANT  OVERSEAS  POST  —  New,sgal.  ' 
colorful  writer,  editor,  by-lines.  Adver-  | 
tising,  publicity  too.  Experience  Europe,  j 
goo*I  connections.  Fluent  French.  Box 
563.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  by-line  feature 
columnist  for  N.Y.  suburban  daily — 
now  doing  free  lance — desires  i)erman- 
ent  position.  Age  34.  Graduate  of  Mid¬ 
western  University.  Bo.x  559,  Editor  &  1 
Publisher.  1 

Free  Lance 

P.\N-AMERICAN  GAMES  COVERAGE 
by  exiierienceii  sports  writer  at  reason¬ 
able.  cost.  Box  576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  14  years  pro¬ 
ducing  photo  features  published  in  Sun- 
seeks  posi- 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Production 


I  foreman 
composition ; 


exiierience — TTS, 
some  computer. 


MANAGER  —  45 


Public  Relations 


Publications 


forwarded  uiion  request. 


SEASONED  PROFESSIONAL  on  met- 
roiiolitan  daily  wants  part-time  writing¬ 
editing  in  D.C. -Baltimore  area.  Box 
503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AEROSPACE  WRITER/EDITOR  — 
Newsroom  and  aviation  industry  back¬ 
ground:  general  aviation  to  space.  Pro¬ 
ficient  with  camera.  For  resume  write 
Box  549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHALLENGE  WANTED  —  Former 
siKirts  eilitor,  photographer,  police-mu¬ 
nicipal  government  reporter  and  feature 
writer.  Now  stymieil  on  weekly.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary  $125.  Box  5.50,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

WRI-TER/PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Speaks 
Spanish.  U.S..  Mexico.  Robert  Mattson, 
Box  612,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85702. 


OHIO  PROFESSIONAL  WRITER,  11 
years’  newspaper,  two  years’  agency 
experience.  Now  free-lancing  full  time. 
Send  for  resume.  William  A.  Gold, 
2436  N.  Revere  Rd.,  Akron.  Ohio  44313. 


COPY  EDITOR  (ALIVE) 
All-around  deakman.  Stable,  experi¬ 
enced,  34.  Good  references.  Box  543, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


24  national,  st.ate 
awards  in  10  years 
editor,  32,  heads  10-man  suburban 
weekly  news  staff.  Seeks  management 
position  with  chance  to  buy  in  —daily 
w  weekly.  Now  earning  five-figures.  '  CXIPYREADER,  top-notch.  52.  Edits 
Honor  J-grad.  Ad.  daily  experience,  with  skill ;  writes  A-1  heads.  Solid 
Civic  leader.  Zone  9.  Box  592,  Editor  &  craftsman.  Day  shift  preferred.  Box' 
niblisher.  I  553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EXPO  67 — Experienced,  talented  writer 
only  9))  jet  minutes  from  Montreal 
wants  FAIR  assignments  for  articles, 
features,  news,  etc.  Call  Joe  Albino 
collect  at  3L5-468-2171.  Address  let¬ 
ters  to  221  Hillbrook  Rd.,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  1.'I219. 

PR-ADVERTISING,  top-notch  copy  and 
feature  writing,  brochures,  complete  ad¬ 
vertising  and  communications  pro¬ 
grams.  Area  5.  Box  594,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
CPayable  with  order) 

4-tinies  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY — CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  Kne — $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-70S0 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

Hemisphere  Press 

Montego  Bay,  Jamaica 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  semi-annual  meeting 
here  examined  the  state  of  press 
freedom  in  every  country  and 
found  that  Cuba,  Haiti  and 
Paraguay  “remain  the  darkest 
areas  in  the  hemisphei-e”  while 
there  are  dangerous  develop¬ 
ments  in  Brazil  and  Nicaragua 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  some 
other  countries. 

The  board  drew  its  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  report  of  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
which  held  open  hearings  for 
reports  on  each  country  during 
the  two  days  preceding. 

The  lAPA  for  many  years 
has  protested  the  imprisonment 
of  39  Cuban  newspapermen  by 
the  Castro  government  and  has 
sought  their  release  unsuccess¬ 
fully.  Adopting  a  new  approach, 
the  board  has  authorized  lAPA 
President  Julio  de  Mesquita 
Filho  of  Brazil  and  Dr.  Guil¬ 
lermo  Martinez  Marquez,  Cuban 
editor  in  exile,  to  represent 
lAPA  at  the  forthcoming  Punta 
del  Este  meeting  of  hemisphere 
presidents  to  solicit  their  sup¬ 
port  and  the  support  of  their 
countries  in  seeking  the  release 
of  these  men  and  other  political 
prisoners  from  Castro  jails.  Nine 
lAPA  members  volunteered  to 
pay  the  expenses  for  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tinez  Marquez.  Mr.  Mesquita 
said  he  would  pay  his  own  way. 

The  lAPA  board  found  that 
the  new  Press  Law  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Law  in  Brazil 
“violate  every  principle  the 
lAPA  considers  fundamental  to 
the  exercise  of  a  free  press  in  a 
free  society”  and  called  upon 
the  new  president  of  that  coun¬ 
try  to  bring  about  their  repeal. 
lAPA  President  Mesquita  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  these  laws 
are  unconstitutional  and  will  be 
struck  down  by  the  courts. 

The  board  also  asked  for  the 
repeal  of  the  new  Press  Law  in 
Nicaragua  and  asked  for  in¬ 
demnity  to  La  Prensa  of  Mana¬ 
gua  for  damage  done  to  its  plant 
when  it  was  invaded  by  govern¬ 
ment  troops  and  closed  for  10 
days  recently. 

The  government  of  Barbados 
was  asked  to  reconsider  its  deci¬ 
sion  denying  a  residence  permit 
to  Ronald  J.  Batchelor,  Reuters’ 
chief  correspondent  for  the 
Caribbean,  after  granting  per¬ 
mission  to  the  news  agency  to 
establish  headquarters  there. 


The  board  noted  the  action  by 
the  government  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  in  impounding 
printing  equipment  intended  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new 
newspaper  there  and  v'oiced  its 
opposition  to  any  action  by  any 
government  to  prevent  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  newspapei’. 

The  Dominican  Republic  was 
also  asked  to  permit  the  return 
of  Rafael  Bonilla  Aybai-  to  his 
countrj’  to  i-e-establish  his  news- 
paj)er  and  also  asked  for  in¬ 
demnity  to  the  publishei-  for 
damage  to  his  plant  during  the 
revolution  of  196.5. 

Once  again  the  lAPA  i)ro- 
tested  legislation  in  Canada  and 
other  countries  which  restricts 
ownership  of  publications. 

*  *  * 

On  the  positive  side,  the  L4PA 
board  found  the  new  constitution 
in  Ecuador  “is  the  brightest  oc¬ 
currence  in  recent  years”  in 
Latin  America.  “It  not  only  pro¬ 
tects  newspapers  against  forced 
suspension  of  publication  but 
forbids  the  arrest  of  publishers, 
editors,  reporters  and  all  em¬ 
ployees  of  newspapers  without 
judicial  wai  rants.” 

Appreciation  was  expressed  to 
the  government  of  Guatemala 
for  its  efforts  to  prevent  harass¬ 
ment  of  newsmen  by  “political 
groups  and  organizations  of  the 
extreme  right  and  left.” 

The  board  also  “noted  with 
satisfaction”  that  when  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  were  suspended 
temporarily  in  Venezuela,  fol¬ 
lowing  assassination  of  the 
brother  of  a  government  min¬ 
ister,  the  President  exempted 
newspapers  which  remained  free 
to  publish. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Fitzgerald  of  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Preifs,  president  of  the 
lAPA  Scholarship  Fund,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  McCormick 
Foundation  (named  after  the 
late  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune)  had  given  $80,000  to 
endow  a  permanent  scholarship 
in  honor  of  the  late  Jules  Dubois, 
Latin  American  correspondent 
for  the  Tribune  who  served 
many  years  as  chairman  of  the 
lAPA  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press. 

The  board  approved  eight 
more  scholarship  grants  to 
newspapermen  and  journalism 
students  in  Latin  America  for 
study  in  the  U.S.  One  grant  was 
made  for  a  U.S.  new’sman  to 
study  in  Latin  America. 


Two  new  board  members  were 
elected  to  fill  unexpired  terms: 
Ian  MacDonald,  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  Toronto;  and  Ed 
Harte,  Harte-Hanks  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Texas. 

One  vacancy  was  created  by 
the  recent  death  of  William 
Blethen,  publisher,  Seattle 
Times;  another  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Alfredo  Silva,  Valparai¬ 
so,  Chile,  who  had  been  editor  of 
La  Union  for  many  years  but 
whose  lease  of  the  paper  was 
not  renewed  early  this  year  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  owners 
of  record. 

Mr.  Silva  had  been  an  active 
I A  PA  board  member  for  many 
years  and  he  was  elected  unani¬ 
mously  to  lifetime  membership 
in  lAPA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the 
association  will  be  held  Oct.  13- 
20  at  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

• 

Union  Carbide  Fill^ 

2  Top  PR  Positions 

The  appointments  of  George 
Sykes  as  director  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  and  of  T.  Kent  Webb  as 
manager  of  the  Public  Relations 
Department  of  Union  Carbide 
Corporation  were  announced 
this  week  by  E.  Edgar  Fogle,  a 
vicepresident  of  Union  Carbide. 

Sykes,  who  had  been  manager 
of  the  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  since  1955,  joined  Union 
Carbide  in  1932.  Webb  has  been 
associated  with  Union  Carbide 
since  1939. 


Papers  to  Sponsor 
Festival  of  Music 

Boston 

A  national  music  festival  is 
planned  for  a  four-day  period 
beginning  Thursday,  April  20. 
“The  American  Festival  of  Mu¬ 
sic  ’67”  will  be  sponsored  and 
underwritten  by  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler  Charities  Inc.  at  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Armory  here.  Herald- 
Traveler  Charities  is  a  non¬ 
profit  foundation  of  the  Boston 
Herald  and  the  Traveler.  Foun¬ 
dation  sponsorship  will  permit 
unusually  low  admission  prices 
for  the  55,000  seats  available. 

“Classical  music  is  honored 
at  many  festivals  but  none  exists 
for  one  of  the  most  vital  cultural 
forces  in  the  world  today,”  com¬ 
mented  George  Akerson,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the 
Herald-Traveler.  “We  intend  to 
establish  a  continuing  annual 
event  to  remedy  this  omission.” 

The  festival’s  program  will  be 
designed  not  merely  to  offer  a 
miscellany  of  styles  but  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  origins  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  musical  approach 
as  it  has  evolved  culturally  and 
regionally.  Top  names  will  be 
presented  in  five  major  evening 
concerts,  four  afternoon  con¬ 
certs  and  workshop  sessions. 

• 

New  Duties  for  Editor 

New  London,  Conn. 

The  additional  duties  and  title 
of  personnel  manager  have  been 
assigned  to  Executiv'e  Editor 
Deane  C.  Avery  at  the  Day. 


BOOMER 


‘'^ThaCs  not  my  usual  sermon.  You^ll  notice  that  I 
have  a  couple  of  ^zingers’  on  the  cost  of  living.’* 
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High  I.Q. 


All  Star  AutoSetters  have  a  high  I.  Q.  With 
them  it’s  think,  think,  think  all  the  time.  Auto- 
Setters  make  thousands  of  decisions  every 
operating  hour  to  eliminate  stoppages  before 
they  can  happen. 

For  instance,  they  detect  and  act  on  double 
characters,  such  as  two  t’s  in  better.  The  first 
matrix  is  released  immediately;  then  without 
tape  command  the  AutoSetter  pauses  briefly 
until  the  second  mat  can  escape  from  the 
magazine. 


Now,  a  new  production-improver  is  avail¬ 
able  as  an  optional  extra.  It  is  the  Tape  Miser, 
which  constantly  watches  for  time-wasting 
rubouts  in  the  tape.  As  soon  as  a  rubout  is 
detected,  the  AutoSetter  tape  feed  accelerates 
to  maximum  speed.  It  disposes  of  a  full  line 
of  rubouts  in  little  more  than  a  second,  then 
reverts  to  normal  speed  for  straight  matter. 

The  electronic  I.  Q.  of  the  Star  AutoSetter 
can  help  your  composing  room  to  smoother 
production.  Write  for  details  today. 


STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 


F»0WE:RS  S  EATON 


L  iH  V.S.A. 


Lee  Stillwell  at  typewriter.  Others,  left  to  right,  are:  Mike  Mersch,  Connie  Remlinger,  Tim 
Hayes,  Nancye  Moncrief,  Ted  Swift,  Bruce  Hadley,  Ken  Beagle,  Carl  West  and  Alice  Akin. 


City  editor  Lee  Stillwell  of  The  Kentucky  Post  &  Times- 
Star,  Covington,  is  26  years  old. 

The  Kentucky  Post  is  another  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper  that  puts  a  premium  on  youth.  Nine  others  on  the 
editorial  staff  are  no  older  than  the  city  editor. 

Mike  Mersch,  25,  and  Alice  Akin.  26,  are  assistant  city 
editors.  The  others  are  Ken  Beagle,  22,  photographer; 
Connie  Remlinger,  23,  women’s;  Tim  Hayes,  23,  sports; 
Nancye  Moncrief,  24,  education  and  hospitals;  Carl  West, 
25,  and  Ted  Swift,  26,  general  assignment;  and  Bruce 
Hadley,  26,  city  hall. 


Stillwell  joined  The  Kentucky  Post  as  a  reporter  four 
years  ago  following  his  initiation  into  journalism  in  the 
Air  Force.  Most  of  the  others  are  products  of  journalism] 
schools.  They  represent  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Han-i 
over,  Indiana  University,  Duquesne  and  Eastern  Michi-) 
gan  University. 

The  spirit  and  drive  of  these  young  people  are  key  rea¬ 
sons  that  the  afternoon  Kentucky  Post  &  Times-Star* 
shows  steady  gains  and  remains  No.  1  in  northern  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  news,  circulation,  advertising,  influence -and' 
vigor. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PIHSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVEUND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 

DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN.-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
Gtnaral  Adv.  Dapt....200  Park  Ava.,  Naw  York  City— Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angolas  Oatroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dallas  Atlanta 
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